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World-Trade Vistas Open 


As Readjustments Come 


“Our Duty Is To Cooperate With Energy and in Good Faith With 


Other Nations 


E CAN NO LONGER AFFORD to 
debate about the advantages and 
disadvantages of an expanded foreign 
trade. The time has come to do business 
with the world, on a scale suitable to the 
needs of the world. Other nations ur- 
gently need our goods. We need their 
goods; and in order to build and preserve 
a world free from the fear of war, we 
must establish a free interchange of 
products, materials, and services among 
the peoples of the earth. These are the 
realities and the imperative needs that 
face humanity in the year 1946. 

The problem that overshadows all 
other problems in our deeply troubled 
times is the problem of scarcity. The 
scarcity that is uppermost in our minds 
is the world’s tragic need for food. We 
deeply hope that this need will be alle- 
viated with the next harvest. But the 
famine-stricken nations cannot hope to 
make themselves secure from hunger and 
death until their shattered transporta- 
tion systems are made efficient once again 
and until they are supplied with the farm 
machinery that will enable them to raise 
crops that will more nearly supply their 
needs. This fact alone makes it impossi- 
ble for Americans to forget their respon- 
sibility in promoting foreign trade. 


“Almost Unlimited Needs’ 


In carrying out our responsibility we 
do not need to feel altruistic. We can 
base our foreign-trade promotion on a 
foundation of national self-interest. A 
year ago I said that we could look for- 
ward to a postwar volume of exports 
valued at well over $10,000,000,000. In 
view of the almost unlimited needs of the 
world for our machine tools, our agricul- 
tural products, industrial equipment, 
chemicals, farm machinery, textiles, 
railway equipment. and automotive 
products, I now feel that this estimate 
Was conservative. During the war our 
industrial plant was expanded far be- 
yond its prewar capacity, and we shall 
need foreign markets more than ever to 


By Henry A. Wattacer, Secretary of 
Commerce (Statement Made in 
Observance of National Foreign 


Trade Week) 


absorb the increased output. If our 
markets abroad were limited we would 
find our internal problem of providing 
full employment greatly intensified after 
the initial postwar boom. An export vol- 
ume of 10 to 15 billion dollars would 
mean a continuing high level of employ- 
ment at home and healthy profits for 
American industry. In saying all this, 
I am making no prediction as to what 
our exports will actually be. 


Means of Payment 


We cannot look upon foreign trade 
merely as a means of dumping our sur- 
pluses—as a way of exporting our unem- 





As National Foreign Trade Week dawns, the 
Secretary of Commerce discerns noteworthy 
opportunities in the world-trade field. 


Toward the Final Goal of Achieved Abundance” 


ployment. We must provide other na- 
tions with ways to pay for what they 
need. We have already taken some steps 
that will help to provide other nations 
with dollar credits. We have contrib- 
uted generously to UNRRA, we have en- 
larged the capital of the Export-Import 
Bank, and we have joined the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

In the long run, we must make it pos- 
sible for other nations to send us goods 
and raw materials to pay for what we 
sell to them. This two-way trade be- 
tween ourselves and other countries will 
enrich us as well as the other nations, 
since each nation will be enabled to pro- 
duce and ship the things it can produce 
most economically. This is the ideal 
goal; in practice, we cannot hope to 
reach it soon. But we can make at- 
tempts, through international discus- 
sions, to arrive at reciprocal trading 
agreements that will remove some of the 
barriers that now exist. 


Crucial Decisions 


To this end, we have proposed that an 
International Trade Organization be es- 
tablished for the purpose of breaking 
down international barriers to trade; 
and if the pending loan agreement with 
the United Kingdom is ratified by Con- 
gress, we can look forward to a period 
of cooperation toward the objective of 
multilateral trade among all nations. 

If the loan is not ratified, we can expect 
a continuation of the sterling bloc, ex- 
port subsidies, import quotas, cartel mar- 
keting agreements, high tariffs, and the 
other barriers that have restricted inter- 
national trade so drastically during the 
past two decades. 


The Ultimate Objective 


A healthy foreign trade with these re- 
strictions eliminated or greatly reduced 
(Continued on p. 52) 
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World Fund and Bank~ 


Potent Trade Instruments 


Inaugural Meeting in Savannah Points to Early Opening of These Institutions 


N ADDITION to the controls and re- 
I strictions which grew up during the 
war, and which were essential to a suc- 
cessful war effort, two situations have 
arisen to handicap the operations of the 
foreign trader. The first of these was the 
foreign-exchange controls and restric- 
tions which developed during the 1930's 
and were greatly extended during the war 
years. The second was the difficult eco- 
nomic position in which the war left 
many of our customers as well as coun- 
tries which have been major sources of 
supply. Both these situations adversely 
affected opportunities for export and im- 
port trade. 

Aware of these handicaps, the United 
States took steps to improve these con- 
ditions. At the Bretton Woods confer- 
ences, in the summer of 1944, the charters 
of two institutions designed in part to 
eliminate exchange restrictions and to 
enlarge world trade were prepared. From 
March 8 to 18, 1946, delegates and ob- 
servers from 45 countries met in Savan- 
nah, Ga., to set in motion these two insti- 
tutions: the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 


To Eliminate Difficulties 


The International Monetary Fund is 
designed to eliminate the currency and 
exchange handicaps which have ham- 
pered foreign trade. In recent years the 
American trader has increasingly found 
himself shut out from foreign markets 
because of the inability of his customers 
to obtain dollar exchange. The American 
importer has sometimes been unable to 
purchase goods, badly needed in the 
American market, from his foreign sup- 
pliers because the official and often arti- 
ficial rate of exchange made the current 
price prohibitive. United States traders 
have experienced difficulty in selling in 
the Sterling Area countries because the 
supply of dollars available to member 
countries was tightly rationed. 

Unpredictable shifts in rates of ex- 
change and multiple rate systems added 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


By Max J. Wasserman, Financial 
Policy Branch, Office of Interna 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


other risks to the traders’ already diffi- 
cult task. The wholesale abandonment 
of the gold standard, the sudden lower- 
ing of the gold content of the standard 
money, or the decrease in rates of ex- 
change gave some countries a temporary 
advantage in export trade. As rates of 
exchange were utilized as instruments of 
foreign economic policy, the transaction 
of business became increasingly difficult, 
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tomed to carefully planned marketing 
campaigns More and more he Was 
obliged to do business on a day-to-day 
basis. 

The International Monetary Fund 
should bring many of these difficulties to 
anend. In the first place, it should pre. 
vent sudden and unnecessary changes in 
rates of exchange. Each member coun- 
try has a definite par of exchange estab. 
lished in terms of gold or United States 
dollars. Changes in the par value of the 
currency of any member can only be 
made to relatively permanent 
changes in the balance of payments situ- 
ation of the country and on the request 
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cannot exceed a total of 10 percent with- 
out the approval of the Fund. However, 
in case the Fund decides that all rates of 
exchange are out of line, it may propose 
a general shift in all the members’ rates 
simultaneously. 

The members of the International 
Monetary Fund further agree that spot 
exchange transactions shall not exceed 
or fall below parity by more than 1 per- 
cent, thus limiting the trading spread to 
9 percent. All other exchange trans- 
actions may not exceed a margin above 
or below the spot rates by more than 
the management of the Fund considers 


reasonable. 


Notable Benefits Loom 


The Fund should go far toward pre- 
venting temporary shortages of dollars 
from hindering the purchase of goods in 
the United States. If a given country is 
short of any currency it can purchase it 
from the Fund against its own money or 
gold. The purchases of foreign cur- 
rency are limited: in any one year they 
may not exceed an amount which brings 
the Fund’s holdings of a member’s cur- 
rency to more than 25 percent of its 
quota, and the maximum holdings can- 
not exceed more than 200 percent of its 
quota. The resources of the Fund, fur- 
ther, cannot be used to make capital 
transfers except under special circum- 
stances. 

The Fund’s provisions for the handling 
of scarce currencies is another feature of 
interest. If the Fund finds that a scarc- 
ity is developing in any particular cur- 
rency it may make recommendations de- 
signed to bring it to an end. The Fund 
may, further, ration the supply of the 
scarce currency, employ the gold hold- 
ings of the Fund to purchase it or borrow 
the currency in question. 

The use of discriminatory exchange 
practices may well be eliminated by the 
Fund. As a transition measure, coun- 
tries are given a period of 5 years to 
liquidate existing currency and exchange 
controls and restrictions. This period 
will be reduced to 1 year for the United 
Kingdom and the Sterling Area coun- 
tries if the proposed $3,750,000,000 
financial agreement with the United 
Kingdom becomes law. In addition, the 
financial agreement should assist United 
States trade by freeing some of the 
blocked balances of the member coun- 
tries for purchases in the United States. 

The members of the Fund undertake 
to promote exchange stability, to main- 
tain orderly exchange arrangements, 
and to avoid competitive exchange alter- 
ations. These provisions will prevent 
the use of foreign exchange as a weapon 
in the competitive struggle for world 
markets and will help restore trade to 
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Appointed and Elected Executive Directors and Their Voting Power 





Fund 
Percent | 
Item Number | of total 
of votes | voting 
power 
Directors appointed by: 
1. United States 27, 750 33. 52 | 
2. United Kingdom 13,250 | 16.00 
3. China 5,750 6. 94 
4. France. 4,750 5.74 
5. India 4, 250 5.13 
Elected directors: 
6. Santos-Filho (Brazil) elected by 
votes of Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Par- 
aguay, and Panama 4,575 5. 53 
7. Gomez (Mexico) elected by votes 
of Mexico, Colombia, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua 4,370 5, 28 
8. Bruins (Netherlands) elected by 
votes of Netherlands and Union 
of South Africa 4, 250 5.13 
9. Rasminsky (Canada) elected by 
votes of Canada and Norway 4, 000 4. 83 
10. Miladek (Czechoslovakia) 
elected by votes of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia 3, 850 4.65 


11. Gutt (Belgium) elected by votes 

of Belgium, Luxemburg, and 

Iceland 3, 110 3. 76 
12. Saad (Egypt) elected by votes 

of Egypt, Greece, Iran, Philip- 

pines, Iraq, and Ethiopia 2, 890 3.49 


Potal 82, 795 100. 00 
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of Belgium, Norway, Luxem- | 
burg, and Iceland__. | 

8. Moller (Chile) elected by votes 
of Brazil, Chile, Philippines, 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, | 
Paraguay, and Panama_____- ai 

9. Baranski (Poland) elected by | 
votes of Czechoslovakia, Poland, | 
and Yugoslavia__- ; 

10. Machado (Cuba) elected by 
votes of Mexico, Cuba, Peru, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, Dominican 
Republic, E] Salvador, Honduras, | 
and Nicaragua.__. | 

11. Bryce (Canada) 
votes of Canada E 
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votes of Egypt, Greece, Iran, 
Iraq, and Ethiopia 2, 230 2. 62 
Total 85,270 | 100.00 





more normal conditions. Changes in the 
par value of a country’s currency cannot 
be made to gain competitive advantage, 
and rates of exchange may not be uti- 
lized as a means of foreign-trade dis- 
crimination. Member countries may, 
however, impose controls on capital 
movements and may be required to pre- 
vent capital outflows as a condition of 
continued use of the resources of the 
Fund. 


Fund's Resources 


To carry out these functions, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund will have re- 
sources subscribed by member countries. 
The total quota to be subscribed by the 
present members is $7,397,500,000. Each 
member is to pay in gold 25 percent of 
its quota or 10 percent of its net official 
gold and dollar holdings, whichever is 
the smaller. 

The balance is to be paid in the mem- 
ber’s own currency. Non-negotiable, 
non-interest-bearing demand notes will 
be accepted from any member in place 
of that member’s currency which is not 
needed for the Fund’s operations. 

Table 1 shows the quotas and voting 
powers of members of the Fund. 


Bank's Main Objectives 


While the elimination of undesirable 
currency and exchange practices will 
prove of great assistance to foreign 
traders by restoring their business to 
more normal conditions, it will not 
greatly expand or develop desirable for- 
eign markets. The International Bank 


for Reconstruction and Development, on 
the other hand, was planned, in part, to 
accomplish this end. 

Some traders are inclined to believe 
that they can obtain a larger share of 
foreign markets only at the expense of 
others. The commerce of the world is 
thought of as a cake; one trader can only 
get a larger slice if others receive smaller 
pieces. The fact is, however, that larger 
slices can be had by all traders if the size 
of the cake is increased. The best means 
of increasing trade lies in the economic 
development of our foreign markets by 
making funds available for reconstruc- 
tion and development. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development hopes to 
realize this ideal. This Bank has an au- 
thorized capital of $10,000,000,000—$7,- 
670,000,000 of which has already been 
subscribed. The Bank’s Articles of 
Agreement provide that 2 percent of a 
member’s subscription is payable imme- 
diately in gold or United States dollars 
and 18 percent in the member’s currency 
whenever called. The remaining 80 per- 
cent is subject to call only when it is 
required to meet obligations of the Bank 
as a sort of safety fund. 

Members have already paid into the 
Bank, in gold or United States dollars, 
$153,400,000. When the Bank starts op- 
erations and calls the remaining 18 per- 
cent of the subscriptions, it will have an 
immediate fund of $1,534,000,000 for di- 
rect loans, although its total lending 
capacity, based upon present subscrip- 
tions, is $7,670,000,000. As its subscrip- 

(Continued on p. 63) 
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Czechoslovakia Rebuilds 
Its Economy and Trade 


( What Is Happening Now to the Economies of the Once-Active Commercial Nations 

in Middle Europe Which Were Racked and Torn by War’s Fury? What Reordering | 
and Resurgence Are Now Taking Place? This Is One of the Big Questions That | 
Face U. S. Traders. 





HE NATIONALIZATION PROGRAM 
4% of Czechoslovakia has by now pro- 
ceeded to a point where the first practical 
results are becoming noticeable, although 
it is still too early to evaluate its effect 
on the country’s future economy. One 
of the main difficulties confronting the 
Government has been:the lack of trained 
and experienced executives to carry out 
that program. During the interwar pe- 
riod, a large proportion of the business 
administrators and managers consisted 
of Germans or Jews. The latter group 
was almost completely liquidated during 
the war, and the German element either 
has left the country or is in the process 
of being evacuated. Negotiations re- 
garding the compensation of foreign 
owners of nationalized establishments 
will be based on the Government's survey 
of all such enterprises which was sched- 
uled to be completed by March 31. 





Below Are Outlined Main Trends in One Vigorous Country 


By Kart H. Koranyi, European 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(Based on Consular Reports from 
the U. S. Embassy, Prague) 


Monetary and Fiscal Measures 


The results of the monetary reform 
were viewed optimistically by the Prime 
Minister He pointed out that excess 
purchasing power in the amount of 240.- 
000,000,000 crowns (1 crown $0.02) had 
been blocked and, although some of it 
had been released subsequently, it 
estimated that 200,000,000,000 crowns 
were put out of action entirely. Rumors 
of contemplated further currency meas- 
ures or any measures affecting bank ac- 
counts in the new currency, were Officially 
denounced 


Was 


In a New Year's statement, 





Czechoslovak Government photo 


Rebuilt railroad bridge near Hlohovec, Czechoslovakia 


the Prime Minister assured the public 
that the danger of inflation was defi- 
nitely overcome and that the country 
would be able to maintain its presen; 
level of prices and wages 

At the same time, the Government 
asked the price-control office to reeXxam- 
ine the retail prices of consumer goods 
with a view to possible downward revi. 
sion. The importance of this measure 
may be gaged from the fact that from the 
date of the country’s liberation in May 
1945 to December 1945, official food prices 
increased 100 percent, heat and light 63 
percent, and clothing 46 percent, resj- 
dential rents being the only cost-of-liy- 
ing item kept at the preliberation level 

From May 5 to December 31, 1945. Gov- 
ernment expenditures amounted to 
17 650,000,000 crowns whereas revenues 
totaled only 10,557,000,000 crowns. At 
the end of October 1945, the country’s 
internal debt was officially estimated at 
approximately 80,000,000,000 crowns, and 
the external debt at about 20,000,000,000 


crowns. Estimates for the 1946 budget 
have not yet become available in full 
detail. Annual expenditures for the com- 


ing fiscal year are put at 30,000,000,000 to 
40,000,000,000 crowns. In a public state- 
ment, the Finance Minister did not hold 
out any hope that the first annual budget 
to be submitted to the Provisional Parlia- 
ment for approval, would be balanced; 
however, he expected that Government 
expenses would tend to become stabilized 
whereas Government receipts would be 
rising 

Provisions in the budget bill include 13 
excise taxes, instead of 18 before the war, 
and 5 State monopolies, instead of the 
former 4—the new monopoly being alco- 
hol. Excise taxes on sugar, yeast, meat, 
gasoline, oil, beer, wine, margarine, and 
cooking fats will be increased to about 
300 percent of the 1938 rates. Revenue 
from all excise taxes for 1946 is estimated 
at 4.742.000.000 crowns and from the 
State monopolies at 4,974,000,000 crowns, 
of which tobacco and alcohol account for 
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May 18, 1946 
3.500,000,000 and 1,400,000,000, respec- 
tively. ; : 

The Government is also planning to 
raise the present turn-over tax of 2 per- 
t on all business transactions to the 
prewar rate of 3 percent, with the excep- 
tion of farm products for which the rate 
will be 1 percent. A bill submitted to the 
Parliament at the end oj 1945 would con- 
solidate the income-tax laws of the 
former Protectorate, Slovakia, and Sude- 
tenland, and make them uniform for the 
entire Republic, at the same time provid- 
ing for slightly higher exemptions. 

A new taxation bill submitted to the 
Provisional National Assembly in March, 
providing for a tax on war profits and 
a capital levy, appears likely to be passed 
without substantial changes. The war- 
profits tax, granting exemptions for the 
first 20,000 crowns, an additional 10,000 
crowns*in the case of married persons, 
and a further 5,000 crowns for each ad- 
ditional family member, would cover all 
profits made between January 1, 1939, 
and November 15, 1945. The tax rates 
are fixed on a progressive scale ranging 
from 5 percent on the first 5,000 crowns 
to 100 percent on taxable profits exceed- 
ing 500,000 crowns. A rider would en- 
able the tax offices to assess the 100 per- 
cent rate in all cases in which the tax- 
payer cannot prove that his profits were 
made in legal market operations, or that 
he did not exploit the emergency situa- 
tions caused by the war, by foreign oc- 
cupations, or by political or racial per- 
secution. 

The capital levy, exempting the first 
200,000 crowns, an additional 100,000 
crowns in the case of married persons, 
and a further 50,000 crowns for each ad- 
ditional member of the family, likewise 
provides for rates on a progressing scale. 
They range from 5 percent on the first 
200,000 crowns of the net property value 
to 30 percent on net property values in 
excess of 20,000,000 crowns. Both tax 
measures would apply to individuals as 
well as corporations 


cen 


Food Situation 


According to a statement by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, it may take 2 to 
3 years for Czechoslovak food production 
to reach its prewar level. The Minister 
estimated the present production of 
grain at 54 percent, of beef at 73 percent, 
and of pork at 30 percent of that level. 
He stated that the country was short 
1,700,000 head of livestock, 20,000,000 
head of poultry, 20,000,000 fruit trees 
and bushes, and would have to import 
73,000 metric tons of fertilizer, He also 
mentioned a current shortage of only 
100,000 farm workers. but anticipated a 
considerable increase in the demand for 
farm labor because of the exodus of 
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Czechoslovak Government photo 


Town of Zlin, Czechoslovakia, center of extensive shoe industry, partly damaged by Allied 
bombing, is now producing shoes at prewar production level. 


Sudeten Germans, among whom there 
are about 500,000 agricultural workers. 

Last year’s wheat harvest was re- 
ported medium, and the rye harvest 
poor. The potato harvest was below the 
prewar average, but sufficient to meet 
domestic needs and to leave a small ex- 
portable surplus. In addition to food 
supplies from UNRRA, the country up 
to the end of 1945 was able to import 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat from Canada, 
fish and cod-liver oil from Norway, but- 
ter and cheese from Denmark, and 
breeding cattle, condensed milk and 
cheese from Switzerland. However, the 
shortage of fats, meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables remains acute. 


Shortage of Tobacco 


So far, the monopoly has not been able 
to obtain sufficient tobacco to meet the 
domestic requirements and is said to be 
actively interested in obtaining Ameri- 
can tobacco in order to raise tobacco 
manufacturing to the prewar level in 
quantity and quality. Early this year, 
150 tons of Russian tobacco were re- 
ceived as the first consignment under 
the Russian trade agreement which calls 
for total shipments of 400 tons. On the 
other hand, imports from Turkey were 
delayed by transport difficulties. Im- 
proved supplies, however, made it pos- 
sible to increase, in March, the monthly 
cigarette ration from 60 to 100 for male 
consumers. 


Industrial Production 


Compared with other Central Euro- 
pean countries, the damage suffered by 


Czechoslovak industrial plants during 
the war, may be termed moderave. The 
estimated loss in that period through 
destruction, depreciation, and neglect 
has been put at 15 to 20 percent of the 
prewar value. However, inventories were 
low at the end of the war, and plants 
were badly in need of repair. Besides, 
many industries are suffering from a 
lack of raw material, which is attributed 
either to transport difficulties or the 
shutting-off of traditional sources of sup- 
ply, such as Hungary, Austria, and Ger- 
many, or simply to the shortage of for- 
eign exchange with which to pay for 
imports. 

Moreover, industrial workers. in 
Czechoslovakia, as in some other Euro- 
pean countries, seem to be rather hesi- 
tant to return to their lower-paid pre- 
war activity, with the result that some 
factories are still seriously undermanned. 
Accordingly, industrial production still is 
far below the prewar figures. The pro- 
duction of pig iron in 1945, for example, 
was 440,000 metric tons as compared with 
1,675,000 tons in 1937, and the produc- 
tion of steel was 794,000 and 2,290,000 
tons, respectively. The total output of 
various products in the May-December 
period of 1945 as compared with the cor- 
responding portion of 1937, expressed in 
percentages, was: Passenger automobiles 
2, trucks 32, motorcycles 16, bicycles 30, 
and cotton textiles 20. At the beginning 
of 1946, the production of coal had 
reached about 85 percent, iron 31 per- 
cent, and steel 54 percent of the daily 
average in 1937. 

The textile mills, representing another 
of the country’s important manufactur- 
ing industries, are still particularly 
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Czechoslovak Government photo 


Industrial plant at Vitkovice, Czechoslovakia 


hampered by the lack of raw material. 
According to an unofficial statement, 
only 20 percent of the prewar number 
of cotton spindles were in operation at 
the beginning of 1946. The Czecho- 
slovak Textile Manufacturing Associa- 
tion reported that 2,000 tons of Russian 
raw cotton had arrived by late fall, and 
that additional quantities were en route; 
however, there seems to be a difference 
of opinion about the usability in Czecho- 
slovak mills of that cotton, the lesser 
staple length and tensile strength of 
which reportedly has caused some manu- 
facturing problems. The flax industry 
appears in a much better situation and 
is said to operate now at almost 80 per- 
cent of its prewar capacity. Because of 
the limited supply of rayon yarn, it was 
planned to ration the retail sale of 
women’s stockings at three pairs per 
year. 

The fuel shortage was acute in mid- 
winter. Electric power supply had to be 
cut and electric light was shut off for 
periods of 2 to 4 hours a day. In order 
to equalize somewhat the power load 
throughout the day, all manufacturing 
plants were ordered to work 1 week at 
night instead of the daytime shift dur- 
ing the whole month of February. At 
the Bata shoe factories, 500 workers were 
detailed to coal mining so as to avoid the 
shutting-down of the plants for lack of 
fuel. At the end of February, the coal 
situation improved considerably, and the 
Government announced the resumption 
of the normal 6-day, 50-hour week, and 
the elimination of the night shift in fac- 
tories. 


Rationalization 


Great efforts are being made to ra- 
tionalize industrial production. The 
automobile industry, for example, was 


ordered to cut down the types of cars 
from the prewar number of 15 to 2, and 
of motortrucks from 14 to 4. In the 
passenger-car line, the following types 
will be manufactured: Skoda 4-cylinder 
model, and Tatra 2-liter 4-cylinder air- 
cooled medium model with engine lo- 
cated in the rear. The truck types will 
be the following: Aero 1'2-ton; Praha 
3-ton; Skoda 6!2-ton, with Diesel motor: 
Ringhoffer Tatra 8-ton, with air-cooled 
Diesel motor. In addition, the following 
three types of motorcycles are included in 
the production program: the Ogar 350 
cubic centimeter; the Jawa 250 cubic 
centimeter; and the Czech Armament 
Works 125 cubic centimeter. Six of the 
largest nationalized agricultural ma- 
chinery enterprises will be merged under 
the name of “Grostroj"’ and will produce 
about 75 percent of the domestic farm 
machinery and implements. 

Similar measures are being taken in 
the metallurgical industries, with an an- 
ticipated reduction of about one-third 
of the number of firms now in that busi- 
ness. In the glass industry, 58 nation- 
alized firms have been merged into 15 
establishments. Plans are being made 
for similar reorganizations in the tex- 
tile, sugar, and distilling industries. In 
the course of nationalization, small 
plants are being transferred from the 
northwestern and southwestern border 
area which used to be populated mainly 
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by Germans, to the inner part of the 
country or to Slovakia where labor con. 
ditions appear more favorable, Ajj they 
measures are aimed at reducing Over. 
head, consolidating management, and 
unifying production in the areas Con. 
cerned. 

As a means of increasing the industria) 
output, a system of efficiency premium; 
was introduced last year. It brought 
particularly good results with the rail. 
roads, coal mines, and paper industry 
and was subsequently extended to the 
harvesting of grain and sugar beets ang 
in 1946, to 16 large metal-working enter. 
prises. Rewards for outstanding jnqj. 
vidual production records are made in 
goods. Workers in 52 enterprises in the 
paper industry, for example, wer 
awarded, some time ago, 2,000 pairs of 
men’s shoes, 10,000 pairs of women’ 
shoes, 4,000 pairs of children’s shoes 
4,000 electric stoves, and 8,000 radios. 


Need for New Capital 


Special attention is being paid to in- 
dustry’s need for new capital. Thus, for 
example, it has been officially announced 
that the modernization of the iron and 
steel industry will require additional] in- 
vestments of 5,760,000,000 crowns ($115. 
200,000) over a period of the next 5 years, 
The metal and engineering industries 
which employ about 290,000 workers out 
of a total of 1,050,000 in all Czechoslovak 
industry, will have to invest not less than 
1,000,000,000 crowns ($20,000,000) in 1946 
Special emphasis has been placed on the 
repair and enlargement of electric and 
power plants which suffered compara- 
tively heavy damage during the war. A 





rural-electrification program provides 
for capital investments of 26,000,000 
crowns ($520,000) in 1946, and of an ad- 
ditional 36,000,000 crowns ($720,000) in 
each of the next 10 years. For the time 
being, it is proposed to supply all neces- 
sary capital from domestic sources. 


Transportation 


Difficulties caused by another bottle- 
neck, transportation, are being gradually 
overcome. Available reports indicate 4 
noticeable improvement in the rail- 
transport situation. For the month of 
March 1946, the ECITO ‘European Cen- 
tral Inland Transport Organization) ap- 
proved facilities for Czechoslovak im- 
ports of 293,000 and exports of 54,000 
metric tons. Delivery of new freight cars 
was expected to start in March and, as 
a result, a further improvement may be 
anticipated for the spring and summer, 
Freight service to and from the German 
North Sea ports has been established, 
and daily direct passenger-train service 
between Prague and Paris through the 
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American occupation zone in Germany 
has been resumed. Regular air service 
operated by Czechoslovak and foreign 
lines has been established between 
prague and most of the continental capi- 
tals and is scheduled to be expanded and 
improved during the next few months. 
Plans have been worked out for pe 
building of a large and modern civilian 
airport at Moravska Ostrava. 


Trade Agreements 


In view of the completely changed eco- 
nomic and political situation in Europe, 
the Government of Czechoslovakia has 
been negotiating agreements for an in- 
ternational exchange of goods. At the 
end of the war, prewar commercial trea- 
ties and agreements with about 16 coun- 
tries were still valid. From May to 
December 1945, 12 new commercial con- 
ventions were concluded. They have, in 
most cases, only interim character, and, 
with the exception of the agreement with 
Norway, do not extend beyond the first 6 
months of 1946. In some instances, as in 
the case of Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, 
and Rumania, they are hardly more than 
a basis for barter transactions. The 
planned trade agreement with the United 
States has not yet been concluded. 


Foreign Trade 

Official trade statistics for December 
1945 show imports valued at 217,000,000 
crowns and exports at 242,000,000 crowns, 
thus leaving a favorable balance of 25,- 
000,000 crowns, the first such balance 
recorded since the country’s liberation. 
Total imports from May to December 
1945 amounted to 604,000,000 crowns 
($12,080,000) and exports to 471,000,000 
crowns ($9,420,000), the adverse balance 
being 133,000,000 crowns ($2,660,000). 
not including UNRRA shipments. In- 
dustry supplied an increasingly large pro- 
portion of exports; the share of manu- 
factured goods jumped from 43.6 percent 
of all exports in October to 62.7 and 
63.6 percent in November and December 
1945, respectively. 

At the beginning of 1946, the bulk of 
Imports constituted urgently needed 
foodstuffs and raw materials whereas, 
according to a statement by the Prague 
Chamber of Commerce, substantial 
amounts of goods in the following cate- 
gories were exported: Press buttons, brass 
hooks, metal mountings for furniture, 
nails, hops, lead pencils, sirup, citric 
acid, malt, umbrellas, imitation jewelry 
(Jablonec ware), children’s garments, 
pins, needles, gunpowder, metal-working 
machinery, rolled iron bands, facing 
tiles, hollow glass neckties, lighters, cut- 
lery, mirrors, magnifying glasses, chil- 
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dren’s picture books, gas mantels, steel 
ingots, pharmaceutical products, uphol- 
stering, electric resistors, ironing ma- 
chines, axles, silverware, leather goods, 
insulation material, ironware, dynamos, 
china, clay ceramic colors. 

By means of a strict licensing system 
for all imports and exports, the Gov- 
ernment has assumed complete control 
over the country’s foreign trade, and is 
actively interested in expanding its vol- 
ume. In a press statement, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Trade pointed out that 
in addition to an organization of com- 
mercial attachés in foreign countries it 
was proposed to send to the larger coun- 
tries of the world trade missions which 
would function as auxiliaries on behalf 
of Czechoslovak importers and exporters. 
Negotiations between the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade and a large British com- 
mercial bank resulted, last March, in the 
opening of a revolving credit of 1,000,000 
pounds sterling for the financing of for- 
eign trade between the two countries. 

The first international sample fair 
after the war will take place in Prague 
from September 15 to 22, 1946. Amer- 
ican participation has been invited. 
American businessmen have been arriv- 
ing in Czechoslovakia in increasing num- 
bers but reportedly are having difficulties 
in their initial negotiations, owing to the 
unsettled state of business after the an- 
nouncement of the nationalization pro- 
gram. American buyers in Czechoslo- 
vakia have frequently found prices for 
typical export merchandise such as tex- 
tiles, glass, gloves, linen, musical instru- 
ments, and jewelry, too high for the 
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American market. Thus, for example, 
linen piece goods reportedly are quoted at 
about 5 times the prewar price in terms 
of American dollars; rhinestones at 10 
times the prewar price, imitation (Jab- 
lonec) jewelry, 6 to 15 times, and cut 
glass at 5 times that level. In some in- 
stances, however, it was possible to per- 
suade the Czechoslovak Ministry of In- 
dustry and Ministry of Foreign Trade 
to reconsider the prices and to reduce 
them to a competitive level. But the 
mere fact that such conditions exist con- 
stitutes an additional element of uncer- 
tainty in the planning of prospective 
American buyers. 


Trade Prospects 


There are indications that Czechoslo- 
vakia’s imports and exports during the 
next few years will be influenced by the 
effect of such factors as the complete 
Government control over imports and ex- 
ports, the necessity of cutting down on 
nonessential imports, the loss of skilled 
labor, and the need for modernization of 
the existing plant equipment and pro- 
duction processes which may, to some 
extent, even change the country’s prewar 
foreign-trade pattern. 

It appears likely that Czechoslovakia 
again will be able to manufacture and 
export such items as hops, malt, cloth 
and leather gloves, leather novelties, mu- 
sical instruments, toys, buttons, furni- 
ture, and textiles. However, there prob- 
ably will be a decrease in the country’s 
ability to export in prewar quantities 

(Continued on p. 55) 


Czechoslovaks are proud of their porcelain and earthenware products. 
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World-Trade Round-Up: 


Recent 


VERYONE KNOWS that specializa- 

tion in trade between the Allies made 

an important contribution to success on 

the production front during the war. 

Consequently, interest in the postwar 

possibilities and development of world 
trade is widespread. 

With the shooting over, the world has 
been confronted with the difficult task of 
reestablishing world trade on a peacetime 
basis. Wise decisions and rapid action 
are required to solve the serious problems 
involved. Mistakes of the past and pit- 
falls of the future must be diligently 
avoided if the Allies are to win the peace. 


Allied Wartime Trade 


How the Allies used close cooperation 
in the field of foreign trade to help them 
win the war is clearly portrayed in the 
statistics of their wartime imports and 
exports. Geographic and labor speciali- 
zation were employed to “the nth degree.” 
Space and time problems were minimized. 
A veritable bridge of ships was built to 
carry the tremendous flow of supplies and 
matériel. 

Each country played its part. The 
specialization of the United States and 
Canada on the industrial production 
front is spotlighted by unprecedented in- 
creases in their exports. United States 
exports during 1942-44 averaged $11,800,- 
000,000—four times their 1936-38 aver- 
age. Canada’s exports for the same years 
tripled. While part of each rise was due 
to price increases, the physical quanti- 
ties of exports of both countries more 
than doubled. And this was exclusive of 
shipments by either country to its own 
armed forces abroad. 

Rapid expansion of production natu- 
rally increased raw-material consump- 
tion. In the United States these needs 
were first met from Government stock- 
piles imported in 1941 before our entry 
into the war subjected our shipping to 
submarine attack. In 1943, with mer- 
chant ships sliding down the ways at the 
rate of three or four a day, and with the 
submarine menace nearly conquered, im- 
ports of metals and other raw materials 
from Latin America were increased. 
Canadian imports of munitions com- 
ponents from the United States rose 
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steadily throughout the war. By 1944 
Canadian imports had more than dou- 
bled in value, those of the United States 
had not quite doubled. 

The part played by the Latin-American 
Republics was complementary to the in- 
dustrial production of the United States. 
Food and raw materials such as metals, 
fibers, nitrates, and petroleum were sup- 
plied in ever-increasing amounts. Ex- 
ports during 1944 were 72 percent higher 
than in 1938. The Latin-American Re- 
publics also cut down on imports for 
consumption. Because of the supply 
Situation for manufactured goods, the 
value of imports of these countries re- 
mained at prewar levels or below, except 
for 1944. 

In keeping with Britain’s proximity to 
European fighting fronts and its special- 
ization on munitions production in ac- 
cordance with the lend-lease agreements, 
the United Kingdom’s total export-im- 
port trade declined considerably. Im- 
ports rose, but not enough to offset the 
decline in exports. For 1943-44, im- 


Trends 


ports averaged $5,100,000,000 (1942 was 
low because of submarine losses). This 
was 12 percent above the 1936-38 aver. 
age. In contrast, exports averaged 
$1,020,000,000—-some 62 percent below 
1936-38. 

In the Pacific, the role of foreign trade 
in helping to win the war is less Clearly 
defined in the statistics. For one thing, 
there are fewer reliable statistics. Aus. 
tralian imports increased somewhat; ex. 
ports were considerably below prewar 
levels in most years. The total trade of 
British India declined—exports more 
than imports. Like the United King- 
dom, these countries were closer to fight- 
ing fronts than the Western Hemisphere 
countries, so their trade reflects the ef- 
fects of intensive defense preparations 
and lend-lease imports. 

Thus, the Allies’ wartime trade was 
founded on familiar principles. Devel- 
opments in mass-production techniques 
and improvements in transportation and 
communication, twin forces which had 
been driving the world toward a single 
economy even before the war, received 
a tremendous impetus. Although man- 
ufacturing countries found some syn- 
thetic sources of raw materials, and raw- 
material countries developed some man- 
ufacturing, on the whole the interde- 
pendence of countries appears to have 
increased. 

Reconversion 

VJ-day changed all this. Strenuous 
efforts of all countries to reconvert their 
foreign trade as well as their domestic 
production to peacetime channels char- 
acterized developments during the last 
half of 1945. In fact, readjustments were 
apparent in the trade of some countries 
soon after VE-day. 

The wartime trends in the exports and 
imports of the various countries de- 
scribed above were quickly reversed 
(table 1, p. 12). The United States and 
Canada sharply reduced their exports. 
United States imports declined too, as 
the need for raw materials diminished. 
By November the contraction of United 
States exports resulting from the ter- 
mination of lend-lease was nearly com- 
pleted. Increased UNRRA and private 


relief shipments, and an expansion of 
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commercial trade, brought exports to a 
total well above the October figure. 
Canadian exports reached their low in 
September. The trade of most Latin- 
American countries continued to increase. 


TABLE 1.—September-to-October 1945 





Trade 
Percent of monthly 
average January 
. to June 1945 
Country 

Exports | Imports 

Argentina 152 10 
Australia 101 oo 
Belgium. __- 55S 393 
Brazil 143 “4 
British India 133 4 
Canada_. 7S 97 
ca 125 110 
Denmark --_- 16 192 
Eire 130 109 
France 313 4s4 
Mexico 116 118 
Norway 104 317 
Peru. 68 i21 
Sweden __ 251 245 
Switzerland ! 137 278 
United Kingdom 124 75 


including lend- 
lease) ___- 44 96 
Tnited States (excluding lend- 

lease aoe = - 


"nited States 


~ 





Imports of the United Kingdom re- 
acted immediately to the termination of 
lend-lease on August 21. Of the 24 coun- 
tries for which September import data 
are available, the United Kingdom is the 
only one, except the United States, which 
showed a noticeable decline. Britain’s 
export trade fared better, particularly in 
October. Exports to all areas increased, 
especially those to continental Europe 
and Latin America. 

The Latin-American countries, flush 
with cash balances accumulated during 
the war, and eager to buy industrial ma- 
chinery for replacement and expansion, 
led other countries in the growth of their 
imports. Exports, too, increased. The 
upsurge began soon after VE-day. Re- 
newed trade with continental Europe was 
a factor in both increases. Trade with 
the United Kingdom also increased. 

The growth of trade between the 20 
Republics themselves was also an impor- 
tant factor in the increase of both exports 
and imports. This was merely the con- 
tinuation of a steady trend which has 
been one of the outstanding war develgp- 
ments in Latin America. In 1945 the 
inter-republic export-import trade to- 
taled an estimated $1,000,000,060—more 
than four times its size in 1936-38. 
Whether this trade will continue when 
manufactured goods become available 
from the United States and elsewhere, is 
an interesting question for the future. 

Only continental European countries 
surpassed Latin-American Republics in 
the percentage growth of their trade 
after VJ-day. This was because con- 
tinental trade was just making a begin- 
ning during the first half of 1945. Trade 
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of liberated and neutral countries alike 
rose rapidly. Increases ranged from two 
to ten fold between the first and last 
quarters of 1945. Food and raw-material 
shipments were largely responsible. 


Advance Halted 


Although exports of most countries in- 
creased substantially during the third 
quarter of 1945, production was unable to 
keep pace with this expansion, and ex- 
ports leveled off in the fourth quarter. 

This was the general trend followed by 
exports. Canada and the United States 
were the chief exceptions. Exports of 
both declined sharply after VJ-day, as 
military and lend-lease shipments were 
reduced. With the reopening of peace- 
time trade, their fourth-quarter exports 
grew rapidly. 

During the first quarter of 1946, how- 
ever, exports of the United States began 
to level off, those of Canada to decline. 
In contrast, exports of the United King- 
dom rose steadily in January and Febru- 
ary, after going through a series of alter- 
nate ups and downs in the last 9 months 
of 1945. 

The trade of 10 typical liberated 
European countries, both exports and 
imports, continued to expand during the 
fourth quarter of 1945 ‘chart, p. 11). 
Imports from the United States and 
Canada made this possible. Preliminary 
data indicate that the trend for exports 
was continued in January and February. 
Imports were leveling off. 

Imports followed the same over-all 
pattern as exports during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1945. There were, 
however, important exceptions country 
by country. Imports of Canada and the 
United States, for example, showed no 
definite trends, although month-to- 
month changes occurred. Imports of the 
United Kingdom recovered somewhat 
from their October low. 


Exports Hit Peak, Stabilize 

Total exports of the United States, 
king-pin of world trade, reached a post- 
war peak of $800,000,000 in January. 
This was nearly double the October low. 
During the 3-month interval following 
October, UNRRA exports of United 
States merchandise rose $87,000,000: 
commercial exports, $197,000,000. Ship- 
ments classified as lend-lease, although 
declining, were $55,000,000 above the 
October low, when virtually all lend-lease 
shipments (pipe-line or otherwise) were 
temporarily suspended. Current lend- 
lease shipments are of the “Cash or 
Credit” type. 

In dollar value, January exports were 
almost triple the monthly average for 
1937, the last prewar peak. They were 
four-fifths higher than 1929 exports. 
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Since prices were also higher, the Increase 
in the quantity of exports was Substan. 
tially smaller. 

The clue to the immediate future fo, 
United States exports, however, Was 
given by the decline of exports of finisheg 
manufactures from $370,000,000 in De. 
cember to $365,000,000 in January, A 
drop of $28,000,000 in exports of indus. 
trial machinery was responsible for this. 
December shipments to Russia were yp. 
usually large. Shipments of most Other 
manufactures increased somewhat in 
January. Prolonged expansion of our 
export trade requires growing shipments 
of manufactured goods, since our pro. 
ductive capacity is most elastic in this 
field. 

February total exports dropped to 
$672,000,000—16 percent less than jpn 
January. Only 10 percent of this drop 
can be attributed to the shortness of the 
month. Commercial exports of Uniteg 
States merchandise held fairly close to 
this 10-percent norm with a total of 
$470,000,000 in February compared to 
$530,000,000 in January. About two- 
thirds of total exports are now commer- 
cial exports. 

In contrast, UNRRA exports slipped 
back to their December level of $86,000. 
000—a decline of 30 percent from their 
January high. A reduction of $32,000,000 
in shipments classified under lend-lease 
accounts for the remainder of the differ- 
ence between January 
exports. 

Estimates of March and April exports, 
based upon freight-car unloads for ex- 
port, indicate that March shipments 
were about 10 percent higher than Feb- 
ruary’s This difference may be ac- 
counted for by the 3-day-longer month. 
April's exports (estimated) ran some- 
what higher on a daily-average basis. 
They will probably exceed the March 
total, but fall short of the January peak. 

A renewal of the upward trend in ex- 
ports may be expected when machinery 
of all kinds and durable consumers’ goods, 
such as passenger cars, refrigerators, 
washing machines, sewing machines, and 
electric fans and flatirons, become avail- 
able for export on a large scale. If re- 
ductions in British Empire preferences 
and a world-wide lowering of trade bar- 
riers, which are to be discussed at the 
International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, later become actualities, an 
additional growth of exports may be ex- 
pected because of the broader basis for 
trade. 

Factors favorable to an expansion of 
United States exports during the next 2 
or 3 years are: 

(1) Necessary increases in relief ship- 
ments if UNRRA schedules are to be met. 

(2) Large Latin-American cash bal- 
ances coupled with these countries’ de- 
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sire to obtain industrial machinery and 


consu 


mers’ durable goods such as auto- 


mobiles, radios, and refrigerators. 

(3) Authorization of the Export-Im- 
port Bank to loan up to $3,500,000,000. 

(4) Possible intergovernmental loans 
such as the proposed British credit, most 
of which would be used in the United 
States directly or indirectly. 

(5) Private foreign investment by cor- 
porations and individuals. 

(6) The general expansion in world 
trade which may be expected to follow 
the stabilization of exchange rates pro- 
vided for in the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments and possible reductions of trade 
parriers which may develop in the future. 
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UNRRA’s Role in U.S. Exports 


With the growth of UNRRA shipments 
the dominant factor in United States ex- 
ports during January, the largest in- 
creases appeared in foodstuffs. Certain 
crude materials and manufactured goods 
intended for rehabilitation or to assist 
in getting production started again were 
also shipped. Latin-American countries, 
too, obtained increased shipments of 
machinery and other manufactured 
goods. The increases of such exports in 
January and February over the monthly 
rates during the fourth quarter of 1945 
are shown in table 2. 

Chief among the recipients of increased 
UNRRA assistance were Italy, China, 
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Yugoslavia, andthe U.S.S.R. Although 
not beneficiaries of UNRRA, France and 
the United Kingdom have similar prob- 
lems, and increased their purchases of 
similar goods. Among the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Venezuela showed large increases. Re- 
versing the general trend, exports to 
Canada continued their decline begun 
with VJ-day. The increases for various 
countries during January and February, 
compared with their monthly rates dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1945, are shown 
in table 3. 
TABLE 2.—U. S. Domestic Exports 


| Monthly rates in millions of dollars} 





Fourth | Janu- | Feb- 








Commodity quarter| ary ruary 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 
— | a = - 
Cotton, unmanufactured | 97.1 | 34.7 28.9 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 16.3 | 26.1} 22. 1 
Dairy products 22.8| 38.9] 33.4 
Fruits, dried 1.4 | 6.7 | 6.7 
Meats and products 21.9 95.4 33. 2 
Wheat, including flour 58.3 69.0 | 56.8 
Electrical machinery and | 
apparatus 17.0; 24.1] 16.5 
Rubber manufactured ! 5.8 10.5 7.3 
Steel-mill manufactures 14.9 20.6 | 14.2 
Textiles, manufactures 35.0} 45.2 46.5 
Industrial machinery 58.4) 65.9 51.9 
! Does not include synthetic, 


TasBLe 3.—U. S. Exports (Including 
Reexports) 


{Monthly rates in millions of dollars} 





Fourth! Janu- Feb- 


Country quarter; ary ruary 

1945 1946 1946 
Argentina 5.3 9. 2 9.0 
Brazil 21.4 31.4 22. 4 
China 13.7 | 33.1 24. 1 
France 57.1 | 73. 4 67.9 
Italy 20.6 | 30.8 34.9 
Philippine Islands 10.8 31.3 24.7 
U.8.8.R 37.6 | 53.0 30. 0 
United Kingdom : 49.5 81.7 | 60. 0 
Venezuela 13.3] 16.9] 3.1 
Yugoslavia 15.7 37.6 17.7 
Canada (decrease 93.9 85.7 82. 2 





February exports were again domi- 
nated by the change in UNRRA ship- 
ments, this time a decline. Shipments of 
manufactured goods, especially ma- 
chinery, also declined. Most of the Janu- 
ary gains were reversed—those for com- 
modities as well as those for countries. 
Care should be exercised to allow for the 
10-percent shorter month. 

UNRRA’s influence upon United States 
exports may be expected to increase in 
the immediate future. The United 
States contribution to UNRRA totals $2,- 
700,000,000. Most of this will probably 
be spent in the United States, if for no 
other reason than the fact that this 
country is the best source of available 
supplies. Through February’ 1946, 
United States exports for UNRRA totaled 
$572,000,000. Thus there was a balance 
of around $2,000,000,000 still to be spent 

(Continued on p. 55) 
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International Economic 
Interests of the U. §S. 


Appraising Today's Forces and Movements, Assistant Secretary of State 
Sees “An Effort for Prosperity” As Constituting the Essence and Major 


Meaning of World Trade 


Trending Powerfully Toward a Condition Where 


the International Shipment of Goods Raises Living Standards Generally; 
Attainment of Such a Goal Necessitates Solution of Many Tough Problems 


HE INTERNATIONAL economic in- 
T terests of the United States are part 
and parcel of its international interests 
in general. 

Our paramount international interest 
is peace—and peace on conditions which 
contribute to the preservation of our in- 
dividual liberties. Fortunately, the kind 
of world we want on economic grounds 
is also the kind that best promotes this 
kind of peace. 


Rule of Equal Opportunity 


It seems clear to us that peace is most 
secure in a world in which countries do 
not create bad feeling by commercial 
discrimination, but apply instead the 
rule of equal opportunity; in which 
closed economic blocs do not exist; and 
in which the international movement of 
capital promotes new production and 
new wealth. Peace is most likely to pre- 
vail when the international movement 
of goods raises standards of living in all 
countries; when people can look forward 
tc improvement in their jobs and in their 
incomes; and when governments act 
with appreciation of the common inter- 
est and, as a regular procedure, take 
counsel together upon common prob- 
lems. These are also the conditions in 
which American prosperity has the best 
chance to develop. 

The United States may be compared 
to a great merchant. We have a long 
and varied line of goods for sale, run- 
ning all the way from raw materials to 
the most highly developed industrial 
equipment. We have capital to lend and 
to invest, and technical know-how to go 
with it. And we have increasing needs 
for great amounts of foreign goods of 
many sorts. 

It is clearly to our interest that our 
customers be prosperous, and our sources 
of supply be large and reliable, and that 
our loans and capital investments be se- 
cure and productive. Our interest in 


By Wituiam L. Crayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State (Address Deliv- 
ered at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at At- 
lantic City, N. ]., May 2, 1946) 


short is in favor of prosperity and better 
business, not alone in the United States 
but in the world. 

It is much easier to state these gen- 
eral objectives than to know how to move 
toward them most effectively. One ma- 
jor thing we must remember is that cir- 
cumstances are forcing us to become the 
greatest creditor in the history of the 
world. 


Past “Correlations” Fateful 


It is clear that after the first World 
War we made serious mistakes. 

The world almost completely failed to 
recognize the close relationship between 
international economic policies and the 
preservation of world peace. Except for 
the International Labor Organization 
and very limited language in the League 
of Nations covenant, there was no organ- 
ized arrangement for continuous col!- 
laboration among governments on eco- 
nomic matters. The result was that each 
country acted largely on its own. 

Some people were wise enough to see 
what was going to happen and gave 
warning in due time. The late Lord 
Keynes was one of them. In this coun- 
try, Mr. Hull, then a Congressman from 
Tennessee, made an intelligent proposal 
in the House as early as 1918. He pointed 
out that trade controls by governments 
had been strict during the war, that trade 
relations were disrupted and _ strains 
numerous and great, and that unless 
some common ground were found, coun- 
tries were likely to act at cross-purposes 
and do each other serious damage. His 
resolution called upon the President to 


convene a conference of trading nations 
to adopt a common code of liberal rules 
to govern foreign trade It never 
emerged from the committee to which 
it was referred. On the contrary, Cop. 
gress increased our tariff in 1921 and 
1922, and many other countries followed 
suit 

By 1927, it was clear that trade restric. 
tions imposed by many governments 
were doing serious harm to trade and to 
prosperity. An Economic Conference 
met in that year in Geneva under League 
of Nations sponsorship, and Strongly 
urged all governments to reduce existing 
barriers instcad of raising more. No 
government paid much attention. 

In this country in 1927 we were start- 
ing on the great bull market in the stock 
exchange. It broke in 1929, and trade 
depression followed. We raised the tariff 
once again in 1930. England left the 
gold standard in 1931, and many other 
countries followed. Imperial preference 
reached its highest point with the Ottawa 
agreements in 1932. Hitler came to 
power in Germany in 1933, and the 
Japanese were already in Manchuria. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
all evils or all tyrannies result from eco- 
nomic causes. But no one can examine, 
side by side, the German unemployment 
figures and the election returns under 
the Weimar Republic, without finding a 
close correlation between deepened eco- 
nomic gloom and total Nazi votes. A rea- 
sonable hope for a decent economic fu- 
ture is one of the ingredients both of 
prosperity and of peace. 


Challenge of Disaster’s Wake 


The economic problems that face the 
world now are much more serious than 
those which our predecessors failed to 
meet in 1918. 

This war lasted longer, and covered 4 
much wider area. The dead are many 


(Continued on p. 60) 
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Proclaimed List Today 
in the Liberated Areas 


Classification of Coverage, and Data on Checking Current Status. of Firms 


NITED STATES exporters and im- 
U porters since early in 1941 have 
consulted the Department of Commerce 
for information and advice concerning 
the political standing of trade contacts 
abroad. Inasmuch as information of 
this character has been and continues 
to be provided with respect to firms and 
individuals in the wartime neutral coun- 
tries, the Department of Commerce fre- 
quently receives inquiries concerning the 
“black list” or “political” status of pros- 
pective trade contacts in other areas. 


Effective Instrumentalities 


As a weapon of economic warfare, the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals (the American “black list’) has 
been brought to bear in respect to neu- 
tral areas where enemy nationals or 
firms are not susceptible of direct con- 
trol. 

In certain countries which were allied 
with the United States in the active pros- 
ecution of the war, local enemy firms, 
assets, and nationals are still directly 
controlled by appropriate government 
agencies set up for that purpose. These 
agencies have their counterparts in the 
United States in the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the Division of Foreign Funds 
Control of the Treasury Department, and 
other security agencies. There has been, 
therefore, no need for an American 
“black list’. in respect to firms in those 
countries, or in the United States. 


In Enemy Areas 

Since trade with all firms in enemy or 
enemy-controlled areas has been pro- 
hibited, there has been no need to single 
out specific firms to black-list as enemies. 
Private trade has to date not been rees- 
tablished with Germany, Japan, or 
Korea. 

Agencies to deal with enemy nationals, 
enemy firms, and collaborators have been 
set up by the governments of the liber- 
ated countries. Thus, in France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and other coun- 


By the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce 


tries overrun by the Axis powers, includ- 
ing Italy, many commercial collaborators 
have beeri arrested, tried, and sentenced, 
and their property, along with their com- 
mercial establishments, have been vested 
or liquidated. 


In Liberated Regions 


Accordingly, it is unnecessary, so far as 
this Government is concerned, to check 
the ‘political’ standing of firms in the 
liberated areas. However, before renew- 
ing dormant relationships or establish- 
ing new trade contacts with firms in 
those areas, many United States export- 
ers and importers are first investigating 
the standing of such firms vis-a-vis their 
own government. Obviously, the future 
of a firm which is under investigation 
and persona non grata with its own gov- 
ernment is highly problematical, and its 
usefulness as a representative of a United 
States firm is impaired if not destroyed. 

In general, if a firm in a liberated area 
is known to be operating and is able to 
obtain exchange for imports, it is safe 
to assume that it is politically “in the 
clear” or is operating under adequate 
controls. Similarly, business visitors to 
this country traveling with a passport 
issued by their government, and visaed 
by American Foreign Service officers, 
may be presumed to be politically unob- 
jectionable. 


Facts Ascertainable 


If there is any reason to believe that a 
prospective trade contact in a liberated 
area is in difficulty with its own govern- 
ment, inquiries may be directed to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, for verifica- 
tion. This information will be furnished 
without charge. In such instances, it 
will be of material assistance if the na- 
ture of the rumors or charges are de- 


scribed by the inquirer at the time the re- 
quest for a report is made. 

American Foreign Service officers 
are under standing instructions to in- 
clude information of this character in 
World Trade Directory Reports, along 
with advice concerning any other factors 
which limit the effectiveness of the for- 
eign firm as a trade contact. These re- 
ports are obtainable from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division subject to a 
charge of $1 per firm. 





New Method for Curing 
“Paddy” 


A new method for curing paddy (un- 
husked rice) has been developed in 
Bangalore, South India, a foreign publi- 
cation discloses. The process yields a 
white polished rice retaining 80 percent 
of the vitamin and mineral contents 
originally present in paddy, which are 
entirely lost under the current scheme 
of milling, polishing, and cooking. 

By soaking paddy in a diluted solution 
of calcium and certain mineral salts and 
subjecting it to steam pressure for a 
short time after draining, the vitamin 
content in the bran is assertedly forced 
into the rice. This enhances the food 
value. It is claimed that only 1 rupee is 
added to the cost of curing 400 pounds 
of paddy by the new process. 





Norse-Soviet Food Swap 


Seventy thousand barrels of Norwegian 
herring will soon be traded to Russia for 
12,000 tons of oats, it was announced 
in Oslo recently. Oskar Johnsen, Direc- 
tor of the State Grain Monopoly, re- 
vealed that the trade would relieve a 
precarious shortage of feed grains in 
Norway. 

Farmers in the Nord-Trondelag dis- 
tricts were already beginning to slaugh- 
ter their herds to conserve limited sup- 
plies of hay and grain. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Most 
of these trade opportunities have been 
reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 











Italian Firm Wants To Make 
U. S. Radio. Acoustic 
Items 


A radio and acoustic equipment 
manufacturer in Florence, Italy, is 
anxious to produce American prod- 
ucts under license, according to the 
American Consul in that city. 

The firm, Metallotecnica, specif- 
ically desires permission to use 
American patents that cover late | 
developments in technical radio 
and acoustic equipment. In the 
latter classification are included 
| amplifiers, loud-speakers, radio re- 
| 








ceivers and transmitters. 

As for sales-promotion possibili- 
ties, the Consul states that the firm 
sells abroad as well as in Italy, and 
maintains sales agents in the prin- 
cipal Italian markets. 

In addition to its desire to pro- 
duce American-type equipment, 
Metallotecnica claims to hold im- 
portant Italian patents in the ra- 
dio and acoustic field and is pre- 
pared to negotiate for their use 
under license in the United States. 

American firms interested in 
either business opportunity can 
communicate with Metallotecnica, 
whose address is 132 Via Francesco 
Baracca, Florence, Italy. 



































While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad. (Jt is rec- 
ognized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below 

Air-Conditioning Equipment: 43 

Art Supplies: 39 

Automobiles, Automotive Equipment, and 
Accessories: 3, 5, 24 

Ball and Roller Bearings: 25 

Bicycles: 41 

Boilers: 40 

Chemicals: 6, 11, 20, 22, 34 

Clothing: 14 

Coal: 33 

Construction Equipment: 1, 2, 10 

Cosmetics: 9 

Cutlery: 37 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 9, 11, 35 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances; 10, 21 
28, 37 

Enamelware: 13 

Engines: 28, 40 

Flower Bulbs: 19 

Footwear: 12, 14 

General Merchandise. 13, 14 

Glassware: 13 

Hardware: 10, 13 

Hides and Skins: 36 

Hosiery: 12 

Insulating Supplies: 2 

Kitchenware: 10, 13 

Leather and Leather Goods: 4, 15, 16, 18, 32 

Lumber: 10 

Machinery: 4, 5, 7, 10, 30, 32 

Marble: 17 

Mosquito Lotion: 42 

Paintings: 19 

Paper and Paper Products: 28, 30, 33 

Plastics: 31 

Portland Cement: 38 

Radios: 5 

Railroad Equipment: 2 

Surgical Instruments: 9. 

Textiles: 6, 8, 13, 14, 23 

Tools: 10, 28 

X-ray Equipment: 26 
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Foreign Visitors 
1. Brazil—Sam Levi, representing S. Rangel 
& Cia., Ltda., Rua Buenos Aires 93-3 Andar, 


Rio de Janeiro, is interested in representa. 
tions for road-construction equipment, 
Scheduled to arrive: April 28, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. § address: 
c/o Angus Mackey & Co., 99 Front Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and Detroit. 4 

World-Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Brazil—-Noe Ribeiro, representing Soc 
Técnica e Comercial Serva Ribeiro, S. A. Rua 
Libero Badaro 158, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
representations for general construction and 
railroad equipment Scheduled to arrive: 
May 1, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o South American Procure. 
ment Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Columbus, and Indianapolis, 

3. Ecuador—Guillermo Chiriboga M., Calles 
Rio de Janeiro y Salinas, Quito, is interested 
in automotive parts and accessories, and ve- 
hicles Scheduled to arrive: May 10, via 
Miami Length of visit: 3 months. U. g 
address: c/o International Distributing Co., 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 





Afghan Seeks Estimates on 
Plants for Baking Bread 


American estimates are sought 
on building and equipping wheat- 
storage facilities, a flour mill, and 
a bread bakery in or near Kabul, 
Afghanistan 

According to advice from the 
American Legation in Kabul, the 
request originates with the Afghan 
Minister of Interior, who is making 
preliminary investigations as to 
the cost of such a project. 

Details are as follows: The wheat 
storage plant should have a capac- 
ity of 60,000 tons; the flour mill 
should produce 60 tons per 8-hour 
day; and the bread bakery should 
be capable of turning out 20 tons 
| per 8-hour day. 

The Legation recommends that 
American firms base their esti- 
mates on simple machinery. Fur- 

thermore, the contractor chosen 
will be required to provide a super- 
visory staff to operate the plants 
and train Afghan personnel for 
| several years after the project is 
| completed. 

| Interested American firms 
should communicate directly with 





the Afghan Minister of Interior, 
Kabul, Afghanistan. 
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New York City, Akron, Detroit, and Dear- 
porn. 

4, Ecuador—Salo Goldscheider, represent- 
ing Fabrica Patex, Avenida America 62, 
Quito, is interested in machinery and mate- 
rials for the manufacture of leather goods. 
gcheduled to arrive early in May, via Miami, 
for a stay of about 2 months. U.S. address: 
94 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Buffalo. 

5. Ecuador Bertoldo Weiser, representing 
Heredia Crespo y Cia., 99 Calle Venezuela, 
Quito, is interested in textile machinery, 
automobiles, and radios. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: May 2. Length of visit: 1 or 2 months. 
u. S. address: Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Detroit. 

6. Egypt—-R. E. Ades, representing B. 
Nathan & Co., P. O. Box 41, Ghouria, Cairo, 
is interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation of mosquito nettings; cotton, 
rayon, and wool fabrics; textile dyes, includ- 
ing indigo. He is now in this country until 
May 31 U. S. address: 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity 

7. Eire—S. W. Aitken, representing Ham- 
mond Lane Foundry, and Industrial Gases, 
IL F. S., Ltd., both of Dublin, is interested 
in machinery and raw materials as well as 
new techniques of gas and foundry produc- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive: April 30, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 3 weeks.‘ U. S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. In 
view of his early departure, it is suggested 
that interested concerns, who are unable to 
contact Mr. Aitken in New York, correspond 
directly with the appropriate Dublin firm 
Itinerary: New York City, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia; Harrison, N. J. 

World-Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

8. Eire—M. Molony, representing Martin 
Molony & Sons (Ireland), Ltd., 54 Middle 
Abbey. Street, Dublin, is interested in all 
kinds of tertiles. Scheduled to arrive: May 8, 
via New York. Length of visit: 1 month 
U. S. address: Knickerbocker Hotel, 120 West 
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a long supply of beef cattle. 


dairy cattle. 


butchering bring low prices. 








Ecuador Cattle Raiser Suggests Export-Import Project 


An Ecudoran cattle raiser suggests a method of exporting his country’s 
beef breed to the United States and, at the same time, importing into Ecuador 
our dairy breeds. The purpose is to correct the current situation in that South 
American Republic which amounts to a serious shortage of dairy cattle and 


According to the Counselor of the U. S. Embassy at Quito, the cattle raiser, 
Mr. Bolivar Guevara, recently returned from an extended visit in the United 
States as representative of the Banco Nacional de Fomento. While in the 
States, he arranged for the importation of 220 head of pure-bred Holstein 


Mr. Guevara is the owner of a herd of 2,000 head which produces only 1,000 
liters of milk per day. He claims that many other cattlemen in Ecuador face 
the same unprofitable situation. On the other hand, cattle sold locally for 


With regard to the possible export obstacle offered by the hoof-and-mouth 
disease, it is Mr. Guevara’s understanding that an inspection of Ecuadoran 
herds several years,ago revealed no cases of this disease. He further points 
out that very few Argentine cattle have been imported in the interim. He 
judges that there are at least 20,000 exportable head, and he is promoting the 
idea of such a program among Ecuadoran livestock men. 

As for the import aspect, the Board of Directors of the Banco Nacional de 
Fomento has passed a resolution in favor of confining all future purchases 
of cattle to the United States and Canada. The Bank is currently interested 
in buying brown Swiss pure-bred dairy cattle in this country. 

For further information on the subject, interested cattle raisers or packers 
may correspond directly with Mr. Guevara, addressing him as agent of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Quito, Ecuador. 

















Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City. 

9. Honduras—Mrs. Erika Rheinboldt, rep- 
resenting Honduras Farmacéutica Industrial, 
S. A., Apartado Postal No. 126, Tegucigalpa, 
D. C., is interested in purchasing drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, surgical instruments, cos- 
metics, and druggists’ sundries. She is now 














production. 


Mixer, a Barrow-Incinerator, etc. 


Adelaide, South Australia. 











Adelaide Firm Makes Two-Way Offer on Producing Goods 


Messrs. Lightburn & Co. Ltd., Adelaide, South Australia, are anxious to 
manufacture under license American patented kitchen and household appli- 
ances. At the same time, they offer to license the American manufacture 
of several products on which they hold patents. 

According to the American Consul at Adelaide, the Australian firm is 
interested in manufacturing electric dish-washing machines, electric food 
mixers, and similar products. Plants largely built up during the war are 
said to be suitable for such manufacture. At present, they are equipped to 
produce metal pressings and stampings, as well as fabrication and line 


The firm maintains selling agents throughout Australia. A recent World 
Trade Directory Report is available on request. 

As to the offer made to manufacture Australian products here under license, 
the American Consul reports the following: The firm holds several patents 
covering hydraulic lifting jacks, and a hand-operated “Lightning” Utility 
The mixer is designed especially for use 
on small farms for mixing concrete, fertilizer, poultry food, and the like. 

American firms interested in either of these manufacturing opportunities 
should write directly to Messrs. Lightburn & Co. Ltd., 45 Flinders Street, 
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in this country until May 20. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. O. C. Prescott, 149 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

10. IJceland—Ottar Moller, representing 
Akur, Ltd., P. O. Box 1015, Reykjavik, is in- 
terested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for electrical household appliances, 
kitchen utensils; general merchandise; hard- 
ware, hand tools; construction and road- 
building machinery and materials; agricul- 
tural machinery; plywood, lumber. He is 
now in this country until July 15. U. S. 
address: Forest Hills Inn, 1 Station Square, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago. 

World-Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Netherlands—P. A. J. Hagemeijer, rep- 
resenting Algemeene Import & Export Han- 
delsonderneming “Adiem,” Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in pharmaceuticals and chemicals, 
including raw materials. He also desires to 
obtain technical information from American 
manufacturers in these industries. Sched- 
uled to arrive: March 28, via New York. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Mr. A. J. M. Hagemeijer, 241 West One 
Hundred and First Street, New York 25, N. Y. 
itinerary: New York City, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Akron, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and Detroit. 

12. South Africa—Reginald da Costa, rep- 
resenting N. G. Mackie, Pty., Ltd., P. O. Box 
2084, Cape Town, is interested in representa- 
tions for footwear, including materials and 
accessories (especially hosiery). He is sched- 
uled to arrive during May for a stay of 
about 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

13. South Africa—Harold Hoffman, repre- 
senting Direct Distributors, 24-26 Barrack 
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Street, Cape Town, is interested in general 
lines, such as felt and oil baize, bicycles, 
toys, crockery, enamelware, soft goods, glass- 
ware, kitchenware, and hardware. Sched- 
uled to arrive during April, probably via New 
York City, for a stay of 2 months. JU. S. 
address: c/o J. Gerber & Co., Inc., 421 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

14. South Africa—Leizor Kolnick, repre- 
senting Kolnick’s (Department Store), 112- 
116 Main Street, Port Elizabeth, is interested 
in piece and soft goOds, men’s, women’s, and 
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children’s wearing apparel, footwear, and 
other department-store mechandise. The 
exact date of his arrival is not known at this 
time, but he expects to be in the United 
States for 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Ave- 
nut, New York 16,N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Miami, and Chicago. 


Import Opportu nities 


15. Italy—Ditta Carlo Giubelli, 17 Via 
Maggio, Florence, desires to export artistic 











Number 


plow; spare parts---- —— 


with tractor_ 


2 Scraper with tractor___-_-- ; 

2 Tournapulls (Model C) with scraper 
DB En aes deo winine wake 

2 Utility spray tank____------ 


to 


Road broom 
2 Stone crusher 
2 Chip spreader- 
2 Compressor 
pressor: 

Clay digger- 


Jack hammer 
Clay digger- 


| Concrete vibrator 
| 
Drill steel sharpener 


Pneumatic hose 
Truck-mounted shovel 
Truck 


ot 


5 Utility truck 


the use of these machines. 





Turkey Will Spend $600,000 for Road-Building Equipment 


The Turkish Government plans to spend about $600,000 for American | 
road-building equipment during 1946. According to the Counselor of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the American Embassy in Ankara, the Turkish official in 
charge of this project is the Minister of Public Works, Nafia Vekaloti. 

The following statement lists the quantity, type of equipment, and its use 
as recently submitted by the Embassy: 

Equipment and Spare Parts 

2 Motor grader, scarifier-snow plow combination with 
multiple-blade drag, and enclosed cab 

2 Motor grader (middle size), spare parts- 


2 Motor grader (big size), scarifier, bulldozer; snow 


2 Bulldozer (“angle dozer”) complete with tractor- maintenance, small digging 
and filling operations 
2 Bulldozer (“angle dozer’’) complete with tractor... trail building, earth moving 


2 Bulldozer (“angle dozer” and pushdozer) complete 


1 Pressure distributor with asphalt spray truck 


2 each of following accessories to the 


piercing stones and mainte- 
hance 

above com- 
digging hard clays and con- 


| 
| Specifications for each type of equipment listed above, the terms of purchase, 
| and advice on presenting bids are available on request from the Commercial 
| Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The American Embassy advises that the equipment chosen must be deliv- 
ered already erected. Furthermore, an American expert will be expected to 
go to Turkey to give engineers of that country a 3-months training course in 


Use 


maintenance work 

maintenance, ditching, scari- 
fying, bituminous road mix- 
ing, snow plowing 


rougher construction work 
than above models 


digging, and filling 


trail building, and heavy dig- 
ging, filling 

digging, transport, filling 

digging, transport, filling 

loosen hard ground 

repairing asphalt and tarred 
roads 

spraying asphalt tar, and 
emulsions 

asphalt coating, road clean- 
ing, spreading crushed 
stones 

preparing chipping 

spreading chips evenly on 
road treated with bitumer 


tact gravel 
quarrying 
excavation of excessively hard 
ground 
for concrete work: 
sharpening drill steel and 
jack bit 
quarry work 
excavation and maintenance 
transporting stones and other 
road material 
for light transport 
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leather articles fabricated by Florentine ang 
Venetian artisans, including handbags, wal. 
lets, cigarette cases, eyeglass cases, compacts 
photograph albums, book covers, Jewelry 
cases, candy, and cigarette boxes 

16. Italy—Fausti and Marini, 25 Lungarno 
Serristori, Florence, produces a line of dig. 
tinctive Florentine-style leather articles for 
export. Production includes handbags, stg. 
tionery folders, photograph albums, Jewelry 
boxes, cigarette and cigar carriers, Picture 
frames 

17. Italy—Adolfo Forti—Societa per Azionj. 
Marmi, Carrara (Apuania), desires to ey. 
port raw and finished marble from Italy, 
The following kinds of marble are offered: 
clear-white Carrara, Bianco Venato (Varied 
white), Calacata, Arabescato Bittogli, Bar- 
diglio, Cipollino, Travertine, Portoro, Levant 
red, Chiampo, Red Verona, Yellow Mori, ang 
other types native to the Apuania-Carrara 
region of Italy 

18. Italy—-Guglieimo Papini, 10 Lungarno 
Archibusieri, Florence, offer a line of dig. 
tinetive Florentine-style leather articles 
Products include handbags, brief cases, cigar- 
ette boxes, jewelry cases, picture frames. 
writing sets, book covers 

19. Netherlands—Bern B. Schoppert, 66 
Lijsterbeslaan, Rijswijk, offers for export: 
Flower bulb tulips, hyacinths), in retaj 
packages (strong carton boxes), in four 
sizes. The tops of the boxes are in natural 
colors, and the packages are particularly 
suitable for sale in department stores, retail 
flower shops, and other places of this type 
rhe retailer may have his own name printed 
on the box, as well as the price. Netherland 
painting riginal pictures exhibiting 
Dutch scenes izes and prices, including 
frames: 12 x 16 inches, $3.90; 8 x 12 inches, 
$2.40; 6 x 8 inches $2.10; 6 x 6 inches, $1.90. 
f. o. b. Rotterdam Samples are available, 
on a loan basis, from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Washington 25, D. C 


Export Opportunities 


d’'Aniline & Pro- 


20. Belgium Colorants 
il 


duits Auxililaires S.A. (C. A.P.A.), 1, avenue 
Jeanne, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
yn aniline color specifications—direct, fast 


direct, sulfur, basic, acid, chrome color, vat 
color, acetates ilk 

21. Belgium-—Comptoir International de 
Ventes & Achat CIVA” S.P.R.L., 5 rue des 


Arqucbusier Antwer} desires purchase 
quotations on electrical hair clippers; scis- 
sors, all sizes and all kinds. Quantity—100 


clippers; 10,000 scissors, for 110- and 220-volt 
electric current ilternating and direct 

22. Belgium-—G. Dombret & Co., 15 avenue 
Albert Giraud, Brussels 3, desires purchase 


quotations on ozalic acid, ammonium, soda 
d potassium, fluoride salts of “Seignette”, 
yrussiate of potash (yellow and red), acetate 
of lead, mercury, permanganate of potash, 
cadmium, lithium, chrome, tin salts. 


23. Belgium—Etablissements P. Bourseaux 
Fils S. A., 38-40, Bellmerin, Eupen, desires 
chase quotations on automotive parts, pat- 

r spinning jute, sisal, and hemp 

24. Belgium—Etablissements Brabant, 77, 
chaussée de Bruxelles, Jumet, desires pur- 
hase quotaitons on automotive parts, pat- 
ticularly piston rings and pins, 
valves, spindles, tie rods, fan belts, ball bear- 
ings 


pistons 


25. Belgium—Etablissements GOYSENS, 53 
rue Ste. Elisabeth, Antwerp, desires purchase 
quotations on ball and roller bearings of all 
diameters, ball retainer inner and outer 


(Continued on p. 61) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


Manila’s modern Heacock Building has 
been obtained by the FLC for the De- 
partment of State in return for surplus 
property in the Philippines not to exceed 
$800,000, Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner Thomas B. McCabe announced 
last week. 

Mr. McCabe stated that this property 
exchange was the first of its kind re- 
ported to Washington from FLC’s over- 
sea Field Commissioners. It was ar- 
ranged under authority of Executive Or- 
der 9689 of January 31, 1946, supple- 
mented by State Department regula- 
tions of March 15, 1946. They permit 
surplus property to be exchanged for 
other property or property rights when 
such action is determined by the De- 
partment of State to be in the interest 
of the Government of the United States. 

The Heacock Building is located on 
one of Manila’s busiest downtown thor- 
oughfares and is a seven-story structure 
which withstood mines and fires set by 
the Japanese as they evacuated the cap- 
ital. The exchange was negotiated with 
Charles M. Smith, an American citizen 
and owner of the building. 

The Department of State is expected 
to spend $250,000 in renovating the 
building for the use of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States, now located in 
inadequate quarters in a residence away 
from the center of the city. 

A dollar credit arrangement of $10,- 
000.000 has been completed with the 
Government of Hungary for the pur- 
chase of American surplus property over- 
seas, the Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner also has announced. 

The latest credit arrangement follows 
close upon one with a top limit of $50.,- 
000,000 completed earlier last week with 
the Government of Poland. Previously, 
Similar agreements were executed with 
six countries for a maximum of $39,009,- 
000 in credit. 

Mr. McCabe pointed out that the 
shortage of dollars in many foreign coun- 
tries has been a major obstacle to the 
disposal of oversea war surplus, and 
these credit arrangements are designed 
to overcome that difficulty as well as 
foster the type of sales which will facili- 
tate reconstruction of war-ravaged na- 
tions. 

These credit arrangements represent 
“credit ceilings,” Mr. McCabe explained, 
and do not mean that the countries nec- 
essarily will purchase up to these totals. 


All credit arrangements provide for a 
rate of interest of 234 percent per an- 
num payable annually, with the princi- 
pal to be paid in annual installments, 
terms of which vary according to local 
conditions. 

The other six countries granted credit 
arrangements were: the Philippines, 
Turkey, Finland, Lebanon, Iran, and 
Ethiopia. 

Large-scale purchases of surplus en- 
gineering equipment, trucks, and medi- 
cal supplies by British buyers for domes- 
tic use and export to British oversea 
areas have opened up an important new 
market for the $1,500,000,000 worth of 
surplus U. S. war stocks now for sale in 
Europe. Within the past 60 days, Brit- 
ish buyers, coming into the market in 
strength, have signed contracts for $855,- 
000 worth of surplus items, made firm 
bids for additional $1,000,000 worth, and 
placed requests for other surplus goods 
amounting to $3,400,000. 

British buyers’ interest, linked closely 
with Britain’s world-wide export drive, 
centers mainly on transportation and 
construction equipment, textiles, chem- 
icals and medical supplies; to date it in- 
cludes tractors, power shovels, crane 
trucks, ambulances and hospital supplies. 
Payment is made in dollars or sterling 
on which release is obtained from the 
U. K. exchange control office. A general 











“Office of International 
Trade”: Combined Re- 
print of Four Articles 


Available 


Obtainable now upon applica- 
tion to the Information Division 
of the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., are copies of a 
16-page reprint combining the four 
articles recently published in this 
magazine describing the functions, 
activities, and objectives of the 
new Office of International Trade 
and three of the principal offices 
that now compose it—namely, the 
Office of World Trade Policy, the 
Office of World Trade Promotion, 
and the Office of War Areas Trade. 























upswing in surplus sales to foreign gov- 
ernments has resulted from recent long- 
range credit terms made available to 
several European countries by the U. S. 
Treasury to finance surplus purchases for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation work. 

Particularly active in the market are 
the Scandinavian purchasing missions. 
Finland already has bought almost 
$5,000,000 worth of surplus against the 
country’s recent credit of $10,000,000. 
New buyers include Czechoslovakia, now 
negotiating for $5,000,000 worth of rail- 
way equipment, trucks, and medical sup- 
plies, and Poland, which in addition to 
recent purchases amounting to $2,000,- 
000 has placed orders for an additional 
$1,000,000 in tools, jeeps, trailers, oil 
tankers. Total surplus disposals in cen- 
tral Europe now have reached $125,000,- 
000, OFLC said. This represents a 64- 
percent recovery on estimated original 
U.S. investment of $193,936,600 for stocks 
already sold. 

Still by far the major buyer is UNRRA, 
which received transfers of $70,000,000 
worth of surplus stocks, ranging from 
locomotives to sewing kits, for its re- 
habilitation program in Europe. French 
surplus purchases, which are screened by 
an Official French Government agency to 
fit them into the country’s over-all im- 
port program, now amount to $20,000,000. 
Principal French purchases are engi- 
neering construction material, cranes, 
power shovels, engine assemblies, trucks, 
medical supplies, sheet steel, camps for 
temporary housing in bombed-out com- 
munities, and 576 tractors of all types 
suitable for use in wheatfields of north- 
eastern France and vineyards of the 
south. Belgium, buying against its 
$45,000,000 reverse-lend-lease credit, has 
received surplus cotton, cranes, tractors, 
trucks, 10,000 barrels, tanks, bandages, 
telephone poles, newsprint, and paper 
pulp, for a total of $9,000,000. 

The Netherlands has purchased 
$3,500,000 worth of carpentry and engi- 
neering tools, tractors, aircraft, tires, 
tubes, engine assemblies; and Swiss buy- 
ers have taken consignments of clothing, 
jeeps, blankets, aircraft and parts, tires, 
and radio parts amounting to $3,000,000. 
Other buyers include Norway, $1,400,000; 
Sweden, $1,134,000; and U. S.-supported 
relief and charitable organizations which 
have bought more than $2,000,000 worth 

(Continued on p. 62) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Practically All Foodstuffs Subjected to 
Export Control.—By terms of Resolution 
No. 2209 of March 11, 1946, the Argentine 
Department of Industry and Commerce 
has extended to practically all foodstuffs 
the system of prior export permits. This 
resolution implements decree No. 34683 
of December 31, 1945, which authorized 
the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce to prepare a list of articles of 
prime necessity subject to prior export 
permit. Export permits will be issued 
only when there is assurance that in- 
ternal requirements will be met and that 
reserve quantities will be available to 
contribute to the relief of countries in 
need. 

Details on the specific foodstuffs sub- 
ject to prior expert permit requirements 
may be obtained by writing to the Ameri- 
can Republics Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

{For announcement of decree No. 34683 of 
December 31, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 6, 1946.] 

New Nomenclature Completed for 
Argentine Import Tariff and Certain 
Modifications in Present Tariff Valua- 
’ tions and Rates Projected.—The Argen- 
tine Commission, created by decree No. 
99045 of August 22, 1941, to bring the 
Argentine import tariff schedule into line 
with the outline projected by the League 
of Nations, has now completed its new 
nomenclature for the import tariff and 
has been authorized by terms of decree 
No. 2715 of January 26, 1946, published 
in the Boletin Oficial of February 18, 
1946, to assign to the new nomenclature 
the valuations and rates of the present 
tariff schedule. 

In addition, decree No. 2715 authorizes 
the commission to continue its work in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the commission to the Minister of 
Finance, which may be summarized as 
the adoption of the present rates and 
valuations of the Argentine tariff for the 
new classification schedule with the fol- 
lowing modifications: 

1. That in the assignment of valua- 
tions to new subdivisions, the present 
valuation for the over-all classification 
be used as the base, with consideration 
given to quality and state of elaboration. 
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2. That special tariff consideration be 
given to raw and semimanufactured 
materials necessary to national industry. 

3. That the basic 25 percent ad 
valorem rate now applicable to unclassi- 
fied articles be replaced by three general 
ad valorem rates of 10, 20 and 40 percent 
for raw materials, semimanufactures, 
and genera! merchandise, respectively. 

4. That a general review be made of 
all articles now imported free of duty or 
with only minor duties. 

Imported Sugar Subsidized by Tax on 
Sugar Sales to Processors of Foodstuffs 
and Beverages.—By terms of decree No. 
8360 of March 23, 1946, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of March 27, 1946, the 
Argentine Government has levied a tax 
of 15 centavos per kilogram on sales of 
sugar to domestic food and beverage 
processors in order to subsidize the sale 
of imported sugar for direct consumption 
at the established maximum price levels. 














The Cover Picture 





Montage | 


For the cover of this National 
Foreign Trade Week Number, we | 
have attempted a modest little 
montage, of five sections—showing | 
merchandise going over a ship’s | 
side, one of the processes in the 
manufacture of a certain famous 
new drug, the packing of citrus | 
fruit in this country for shipment 
| 





abroad, an electric train speeding 
along through a central European 
country, and a seaplane preparing 
to start on a long transoceanic 
| flight. It is unfortunate that we | 
couldn’t present a hundred views | 
rather than five, because the | 
| aspects of world trade are as mani- | 


fold as they are fascinating. 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions on Undressed Pur 
Skins, Specified Olive Oil Items, and Cer. 
tain Types of Gloves from Nonsterling 
Area Amended.—Effective January 1. 
1946, the Australian Government re. 
laxed the import restrictions on certain 
products from nonsterling countries. 
Some articles are to be admitted under 
revised quotas, whereas other items are 
to be imported under “Administrative 
Control” where quota restrictions do not 
apply. 

The quota for undressed fur skins, for 
which no licenses were issued previously, 
Was set at 25 percent of the value im. 
ported in the base year ended 1939. For 
edible olive oil packed in containers ex. 
ceeding 1 gallon, the quota was reduced 
from 100 percent to 25 percent of the 
1939 base-year imports. Licensed impor- 
tations of such goods by individual 
Australian firms may not exceed the 
above-mentioned established _ percent- 
ages of a concern’s imports of identical] 
or similar merchandise from nonsterling 
sources during the base year 1939. 

It was also announced that gloves, ex- 
cluding harvesting, driving, gardening, 
household, and those made of rubber, 
were placed under “Administrative Con- 
trol.”” Applications for licenses are con- 
sidered on their individual merit by the 
Department of Trade and Customs at 
Canberra, Australia. Formerly, these 
gloves were included in category “D”, 
for which no import licenses were 
granted. 


Austria 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Air-Mail 
Service to Austria.—Effective April 25, 
1946, mail articles weighing up to 1 ounce 
and acceptable for dispatch to Austria, 
according to Postmaster General's Or- 
der of December 27, 1945, will be for- 
warded by air when prepaid at the rate of 
30 cents per half ounce or fraction there- 
of, by Postmaster General's Order No. 
31316 of April 25, published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of April 30, 1946. 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 12, 1946, for previous announcement.] 
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Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License and Exchange Control 
Revised.—The procedure for controlling 
the allotment and issuance of import 
licenses and exchange permits in the 
Belgian Congo and Ruandi-Urundi was 
revised slightly, effective February 15, 
1946, by Ordinace 24/A.E. of January 
95, modified by Ordinance 50/AE. of 
February 13, published in Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif du Congo Belge of January 
95 and February 25, 1946, respectively. 

Products to be imported are divided 
into two categories as follows: Category 
A comprises products the exportation of 
which to the Belgian Congo is subject to 
allocation in the country of origin, a list 
of which will be published and brought 
up to date regularly by the Office of Sup- 
plies; category B comprises all other 
products. 

The special exchange commission, set 
up in 1943 in the Bank of the Belgian 
Congo, will still handle import licenses 
and exchange permits. It has the power 
to approve, reduce, defer, or refuse li- 
censes upon the advice of the Office of 
Supplies. 

All products in category A must be 
submitted to the Office of Supplies for 
their advice and recommendation, 
whereas products in category B do not 
require such prior recommendation. 
Furthermore, applications for products 
in category B may be handled by such 
branch offices of the Bank of the Belgian 
Congo as are designated by the Governor 
General. The directors of such branch 
offices and the delegates appointed to 
them by the Governor General may grant 
import licenses for category-B products 
within the limits which will be defined 
by the Exchange Commission. They will 
also have authority, again within limits 
which will be defined by the Exchange 
Commission, to grant exchange permits 
which are not intended to pay for im- 
portations. 

The period of validity for import li- 
censes and exchange permits is un- 
changed, being 6 months, and the month 
in which the permit is issued will be 
counted a full month. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 11, 1943, for the notice of the establish- 
ment of the special commission. | 


Belgium 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Imports and Exports Subject to 
License and Exchange Controls; Proce- 
dure for Obtaining Licenses—At the 
present time all imports and exports are 
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Norway Research Council 
Planned 


A special committee appointed 
by the Norwegian Department of 
Commerce to set up a plan for 
the organizing of technical re- 
search has now presented its re- 
port. The new plan is based on a 
Technical and Natural Science Re- 
search Council of 24 members rep- 
resenting Government, scientists, 
and industry. It will be the duty 
of this group to assure that the 
results of all research are devel- 
oped for the welfare of the Nor- 
wegian community. 

Concrete proposals include re- 
search leading to more effective 
use of Norway’s raw materials and 
natural resources: fish products, 
wood products, minerals, and 
water power. 























subject to license and exchange controls 
in Belgium, according to the Explanatory 
Notes in the December 1945 (twentieth) 
edition of the Belgium-Luxembourg Tar- 
iff Schedule. 


[For latest exceptions on products of a 
noncommercial character, see FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 4, 1946.| 


For import operations: Any firm or in- 
dividual who contemplates any import 
operation must first file a declaration of 
his exchange holdings with the Exchange 
Institute of the National Bank in Brus- 
sels. Following this declaration the Ex- 
change Institute will grant him a num- 
bered voucher or registration, the num- 
ber of which must be referred to in all 
applications mentioned below. 

For export operations: All exchange 
resulting from the exportation of any 
merchandise whatsoever must be as- 
signed to the Exchange Institute within 
a week of acquisition. According to this 
regulation, any firm or individual who 
desires to export must first register with 
the Exchange Institute and receive a 
numbered registration; the number of 
this registration will have to be referred 
to in all applications mentioned below. 

The following steps in the procedure 
for obtaining certificates of priority and 
licenses are the same whether it is a 
question of imports or exports. 

For each import and export operation, 
an application for a certificate of priority 
must be presented to the Central Office of 
Quotas and Licenses in Brussels, accom- 
panied by a fiscal stamp of 10 francs and 
a license stamp of 10 francs. 

Applications for certificates of priority 
must be made in a single copy on a spe- 


21 
cial form, “Application for Certificate of 
Priority for Importation” (or Exporta- 
tion) whichever the case may be. 

The application may cover an oper- 
ational program for a definitely stated 
period, for example, 2 weeks, 1 month, 
or even 3 months or more. Applications 
must be accompanied whenever possible 
by documents establishing the validity 
of the operation in question; in the case 
of imports, for example, a copy of the in- 
voice or pro forma invoice of the foreign 
dealer or supplier; in the case of ex- 
ports, by an order, for example, from the 
consignee. 

The certificate of priority is valid solely 
from the financial point of view; in the 
case of exports it permits a declaration 
by the beneficiary that he will assign all 
exchange resulting from exportation of 
merchandise to the Exchange Institute. 
In the matter of both imports and ex- 
ports, the priority certificate is com- 
pleted, from the point of view of customs 
treatment, by one or more properly so- 
called licenses. At the present time the 
license will be granted and sent to the 
firms at the same time as the certifi- 
cate of priority. 

If for any reason whatsoever the im- 
port or export license is not granted at 
the same time as the certificate of pri- 
ority, or if it must be modified or replaced, 
it is the responsibility of the parties con- 
cerned to address a special application 
to the Central Office of Quotas and 
Licenses. 

Applications for both import and ex- 
port licenses must be made in a single 
copy on the special form, “Application 
for Import (or Export) License,” which- 
ever applies in the particular instance. 
These applications must be accompanied 
by a license stamp of 10 francs. The 
number, date of granting, and date of 
expiration of the relevant certificate of 
priority must be recorded in the license 
application. If there is any question of 
modifying or replacing a previous license, 
the latter document must be attached to 
the new application. 

In order to facilitate the examination 
of transactions, both importers and ex- 
porters, if they have not already de- 
posited a dossier of importation and ex- 
portation with the Central Office of 
Quotas and Licenses, will find it advan- 
tageous to attach to their applications a 
certificate of their registration on the 
Commercial Register, and, where re- 
quired, all other documents detailing the 
type of business in which they are en- 
gaged and the products with which they 
are concerned, the trade council with 
which they are affiliated, and their regis- 
try number in the same. 

In all applications and correspondence, 
importers and exporters are advised 
never to omit their registration number 
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at the Exchange Institute, and to cite 
the number of the certificate of priority 
shown on the license to which reference 
is made. 

The above regulations are applicable 
not only to commercial but also to pri- 
vate transactions from the moment in 
which they result in a payment from 
Belgium to a foreign country or vice 
versa. 

For personal transactions of a non- 
commercial character it is not necessary 
for an importer or exporter to give his 
registration number on the Commercial 
Register or in his trade council. If the 
transaction does not result in the pay- 
ment of foreign exchange in Belgium, it 
is not necessary to register with the Ex- 
change Institute, but it is necessary to 
give an explanation of the reasons why 
the operation takes place without an 
exchange transaction. 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


The negotiations for an upward re- 
vision and extension of the outstanding 
tin contract between the Bolivian pro- 
ducers and the United States Commer- 
cial Co. continue to be of great interest. 
The continuance of first quarter tin 
prices during the second quarter of 1946 
has relieved a situation which might 
have become serious in the event that 
the 2-cent drop in price had become ef- 
fective on April 1, 1946, as was scheduled. 

A preliminary contract has been en- 
tered into for the construction of an oil 
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pipe line from Camiri to Tin Tin in the 
vicinity of Cochabamba. However, there 
has been considerable controversy over 
the terminal at Tin Tin on the part of 
residents of Sucre and Santa Cruz who 
would prefer to have the pipe line end in 
the vicinity of their respective cities. 

The Bolivian Aereo Club has remitted 
funds for the purchase of nine surplus 
Vultee B. T. 13-A planes to serve for the 
basis of civil-aviation operations in 
Bolivia. 

A new surety and insurance company 
has been qualified under Bolivian laws to 
act as the Bolivian representative of a 
large number of foreign insurance and 
surety companies. 

The Government is studying plans for 
encouraging immigration and has re- 
quested aid from the Comité Inter- 
gubernamental de Refugiados (Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees) 
which has offices in London. Coloniza- 
tion projects are being prepared in con- 
junction with the Bolivian Development 
Corporation, which is opening up farm- 
ing areas in the lowland regions of the 
country. There are large tracts of lands 
adaptable to farming which are available 
in these areas. 

The construction of a powdered milk 
factory, for the purpose of supplying 
some of the local demand, is being con- 
sidered by a group of Bolivians. The 
supply of fresh milk in the large con- 
suming areas of Bolivia is very small, and 
there appears to be a good market for 
a relatively low-priced powdered milk. 

The American engineers in charge of 
the construction of the highway between 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz predict that 














extremely acute. 
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and from the interior. 





the remainder of 1946. 





Housing Critically Short in Shanghai 


The shortage of houses, apartments, and hotel rooms in Shanghai continues 
It is almost impossible, according to a mid-April report 
from the American Consul General, Shanghai, for American businessmen and 
United States Government officials and employees to find accommodation 


Hotels that have not been taken over or mainly occupied by the United 
States Armed Forces, or by UNRRA, are few and insufficient to accommodate 
the ever-increasing number of people coming into Shanghai from abroad 


The housing shortage can be gaged best by noting that large sums of 
representing “deposits” which are not 
recoverable—are illegally exacted from new lessees of houses or apartments 
in those few instances when vacancies occur. 
required has reached figures ranging from $US5,000 to $US20,.000 for houses 
and $US1,000 and upward for apartments. 

Fantastic as these impositions may seem, it nevertheless reflects the Shang- 
hai housing shortage and the degree of inflation. 
materials and the serious labor situation preclude any hope for relief during 


money—locally termed “key money,’ 





The amount of “key money” 


Scarcity of production 
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the highway will be completed not later 
than February 15, 1949. 

The local drug manufacturers pet. 
tioned the Ministry of Economy to sup. 
port a raise in import duties and a re. 
striction on the issuance of foreign 
exchange for drugs. This petition has 
been denied on the basis that the local 
industry is not sufficiently advanceg to 
meet the national requirements, 

A decree has been proposed requiring 
all owners of rural property to register 
their properties within a period of ¢ 
months. At present, Bolivia has no such 
registry and no crop-reporting system. 
The registration is expected to assist the 
Government in its agricultural develop. 
ment program. 

The Bolivian Development Corpora. 
tion has purchased three Curtiss Com. 
mando, C-46D planes for the purpose of 
bringing meat from the lowland areas 
in the vicinity of Reyes to the Altiplano 
consuming areas. (See FOREIGN Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 4, 1946, p. 10) 
Except by the use of planes, this area. 
which is ideal for cattle raising, is cut 
off from the Altiplano. The planes wij] 
also be used for bringing foodstuffs from 
other distant development projects of 
the Corporation. 

Strikes of miners closed down the Ca- 
tavi mine—which is the largest tin mine 
in the world—and other large tin mines. 
The Catavi and Huanuni mines are nov, 
however, back in operation. 

Announcement has been made that a 
hosiery factory will be started in La Paz. 
with Chilean capital. The provisions of 
a new treaty of commerce between Bo- 
livia and Argentina are being studied. 

The American Institute, which con- 
ducts classes at grammar and high school 
levels, has obtained authority to follow 
the American plan of classes in the high 
school. The Institute previously fol- 
lowed the courses of study laid down by 
the Ministry of Education and which are 
based on the methods of Belgian schools. 

The Superintendent of Banks has post- 
poned from March 31, 1946, to June 30, 
1946, the application of that part of a 
Supreme Decree of January 30, 1945, 
which would have increased the legal 
reserves of commercial banks against 
their demand and time deposits from 
30 percent and 15 percent, respectively, 
to 40 percent and 20 percent, respectively. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Duty-Free Entry Privileges Re- 
voked.—Brazilian decree-law No. 9075 of 
March 18, 1946, which exempted cattle 
from import duty and other customs 
charges for a period of 6 months, was re- 
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yoked by decree-law No. 9180 of April 
6, 1946. 

The exemption, while in force, ap- 
plied only to cattle imported from coun- 
tries bordering on Brazil and destined for 
local consumption. 

jAnnouncement of this exemption was 
made in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
4, 1946.) 

Beef: Exportation Suspended.—The 
exportation from Brazil of beef cattle 
and products and by-products was sus- 
pended by decree-law No. 9116 of April 
1, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 1, and effective on that date. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Mail Service to Bulgaria.— 
Effective at once, mail service to Bulgaria 
is extended to comprise all classes of 
regular (Postal Union) mail, including 
letters, post cards, printed matter in 
general, printed matter for the blind, 
commercial papers, and samples of mer- 
chandise, as set forth in Part II of the 
current Official Postal Guide, according 
to Postmaster General's Order No. 31349 
of April 30, 1946, published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of May 2. 

Bulgaria does not accept articles 
mailed under the classification of small 
packets. 

At the ame time, the weight limit 
of air-mail articles is increased from 2 
ounces to 4 pounds 6 ounces. 

The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, apply to mail for 
Bulgaria. 

Ordinary Parcel-Post Service Re- 
sumed.—Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post 
service to Bulgaria is resumed, subject 
to the same rates and conditions as were 
in effect prior to the suspension of the 
service, according to Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 31348 of April 30, 1946, 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of May 2. 

The parcels will be subject also to the 
following further restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel is 
limited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to nonperish- 
able items which are not prohibited in 
the parcel-post mails to Bulgaria. 

The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are applicable to 
parcels destined for Bulgaria. 
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Foreign Import Statistics for U. S. Exporters 


The Department of Commerce has received many inquiries as to the avail- 
ability of information on foreign imports, where more data are required than 
are obtainable from an examination of United States export statistics alone. 
It is pointed out that a knowledge of the quantity and value of imports from 
sources other than the United States is essential to any estimate of the 
American exporter’s chances of expanding his sales in any given market. A 
number of exporters who are planning to submit briefs before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information have also indicated that information of this 
kind, for individual statistical or tariff classes, is essential in helping them 
determine the items on which it is worth while for them to request the 
negotiation of tariff concessions by foreign governments. 

Basic Tables on World Trade: The Department of Commerce, as in the 
past, is prepared to supply such information to interested parties, based 
on the import statistics of each important trading country. In many 
cases, the information is available in one of the basic tables maintained 
by the Trade Statistics Division of the Department of Commerce. Series 
IV-A/D includes tables of imports of selected individual commodities into 
individual countries, showing the quantity and value (in foreign currency) 
imported from each principal supply country in certain selected years. 
Tables showing the countries and commodities for which trade tables are 
available and showing the coverage of other available statistical tables were 
reproduced on pages 5, 36, and 37 of the December 8, 1945, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, and readers are referred to these. 

Other Foreign Import Statistics: Requests need not be limited to those 
countries and commodities for which Series IV-A/D tables are available. 
Other tables of foreign imports are available in mimeographed form for each 
of the leading importing countries, covering those items of which the United 
States is an important supplier. 

Requests for foreign import statistics should specify the countries and the 
statistical items with which the exporter or manufacturer is directly con- 


Commerce Building. 








cerned and should, wherever possible, be expressed in the nomenclature of 
the importing country. All such inquiries should be addressed to: Trade 
Statistics Division, Office of International Trade, Room 2600, Department of 

















Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metal Stampings for Use in the Manu- 
facture of Bathtubs Admitted Into Can- 
ada at Reduced Duty for Temporary 
Period.—For the period February 15, 
1946, to March 31, 1947, metal stampings 
for use in the manufacture of bathtubs 
may be imported into Canada from the 
United States at the reduced rate of 10 
percent ad valorem by the creation of a 
new tariff item (446h), announced by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, in customs memorandum dated 
March 5, 1946. 

The new ad valorem rates are as fol- 
lows, with normal rates in parentheses: 
British preferential, free (10 percent) ; 
United States trade agreement rate, 10 
percent (25 percent); and general 25 
percent (35 percent). 

It is reported that the costs of tools 
and dies to stamp out metal bathtubs in 
Canada would be prohibitive, therefore 
the arrangement to manufacture formed 


metal bathtubs in Canada from steel 
stampings is in line with the general 
Canadian housing program to keep con- 
struction costs at a minimum. 


Chile 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Santiago 


Retail trade during April was very ac- 
tive in many lines, with the emphasis on 
cash rather than credit sales. Many 
local manufacturers who depend on im- 
ported raw or semifinished materials 
were on the verge of a complete shut- 
down, although manufacturers using 
mostly local raw materials were working 
at capacity. The wholesale trade con- 
tinued to be characterized by very de- 
pleted stock situations in most lines. Im- 
port trade was very spotty. 

A 1-day strike on April 8 shut down 
port operations at Tocopilla and railroad 
operations from the nitrate fields to that 
port. Port workers struck in sympathy 
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“Imports—The Gain From Trade” 


A plea to base national trade decisions upon the best welfare of the 
American consumer rather than upon dubious benefit to special interests is 
made by J. B. Condliffe and Robert L. Gulick, Jr., in a paper entitled “Im- 
ports—the Gain From Trade,” recently published by the Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, in cooperation with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Average Americans, these two economists assert, should 
be free to buy what they want in world markets. Importing more foreign 
goods into the United States can promote our own prosperity, raise our 
standards of living, ensure fuller employment, and develop home industries 
to their maximum efficiency. 

Refuting the familiar and fallacious argument for protective tariffs and 
economic isolationism, Gulick declares that if the United States is to continue 
to export, we must also import; Americans cannot hope to sell their products 
abroad unless they provide their foreign customers with dollar purchasing 
power by exchanging American money for raw materials and manufactured 
goods from other countries. 

The United States, with its war-increased efficiency, can become the work- 
shop of the world, but our highly mechanized industry cannot assure full 
employment and maximum productivity without increased sales in world 





117th Street, New York City. 








markets. Why America’s interests demand a greater volume of imports and 
how this may be achieved is clarified by the author in careful factual detail. 
He explains how imports pay for exports, why shipping needs two-way freight, 
the dependence of certain industries upon specific foreign materials and 
manufactures. Gulick advocates shifting manpower, mechanical energy, and 
material from less profitable to more advantageous industries, and exposes 
alarming truths about our diminishing supply of natural resources. 

Certain genuinely helpful tariffs, he advises, should be retained, but cus- 
toms administration must be streamlined to twentieth-century needs. The 
genuine long-term welfare of the entire American nation and its citizens can 
be furthered only by a freely flowing multilateral trade under the United 
Nations Organization, it is here maintained. 

Copies of Gulick’s study, ‘“Imports—the Gain From Trade,” with introduc- 
tion by J. B. Condliffe, are available at the Carnegie Endowment, 405 West 























with the railroad workers who demanded 
a profit-sharing bonus. A minor strike 
over incentive wage-rate grievances dis- 
turbed nitrate operations at the Maria 
Elena plant between April 8 and 10. Ne- 
gotiations for a renewal of the labor 
agreements at the Chuquicamata copper 
mine continued with little progress. 
During April, coal production was 
about normal, copper continued at about 
two-thirds of wartime output, and ni- 
trate production continued high. Only 
one Chilean-controlled mechanized mine 
is operating since the approved closing 
on May 1 of the copper mine at Tocopilla 
and the gold mines at Rosario and Chan- 
aral and Taltal. The beginning of con- 
struction on an electrolytic zinc plant of 
10 tons daily capacity was announced by 
the Chilean Development Corporation. 
Yields of the 1945-46 wheat, oats, and 
barley crops are officially estimated to be, 
respectively, 3.1; 29.6; and 8.5 percent 
lower than in the preceding season ow- 
ing to decreased acreage. The current 
rice crop also is estimated to be smaller 
than that of last year. Hemp fiber is 


forecast at 10.7 percent below 1945 and 
the hemp seed crop, 3.2 percent above. 
Raw-wool exports in 1945 were 31 percent 
above 1944. 

Increased taxes on tobacco and wines 
are proposed to finance 500,000,000 pesos 
for higher salaries for the armed forces 
and federal police. Reports from abroad 
of a possible increase in world copper 
prices occasioned new optimism for an 
additional source of revenue and foreign 
exchange. Under the present tax law, 
72.5 percent of any increase would be 
paid to the Government directly in dol- 
lars, and additional sums would be pay- 
able by the copper companies as income 
taxes on the increased profits. 

The Central Bank’s balance sheet of 
April 2 showed total sight liabilities at 
a new high of 3,773,000,000 pesos of which 
2,990,000,000 pesos represented currency 
in circulation. During April, the Bank’s 
balance sheet first reflected the Gov- 
ernment’s sugar-subsidy program. Pa- 
per discounted by sugar importers to the 
amount of 160 000,000 pesos was accepted 
by the Bank which prov'ded the dollar 
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equivalent of approximately $5,100,009 
(U. S. currency) to importers to finance 
the increase in raw-sugar prices. It jg 
estimated that about $5,000,000 (Ug 
currency) more of Chile’s dollar ex. 
change will be required for this PUrpose 
during the current year, and an jp. 
creased sum during 1947 if the program 
is continued and world sugar prices re. 
main at present levels. 

Chile’s new steel company was incor. 
porated on April 27, with a capitaliz). 
tion of $15,000,000 ‘U.S. currency) rep. 
resented by 1,500,000 shares at $10 each, 
The Chilean Development Corporation 
subscribed $5,000,000, the Amortization 
Bank $2,000,000, and private Chilean 
companies $5,000,000. It is expected that 
the remainder will be subscribed by other 
private interests. Such additional Chi- 
lean capital as may be needed will be in 
the form of bonds or loans to the com- 
pany which, together with the Export- 
Import Bank credits already advanced, 
would complete the financing. Two Ex- 
port-Import Bank officials recently vis. 
ited Chile to make a survey of this and 
other projects for which the Bank has 
been requested to furnish funds. 

Importers continue to complain of diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining exchange 
for the importation of United States 
products, although it is reported that 
dollar exchange is being offered by the 
Government exchange control agency for 
the purchase of imports from Europe. 
Numerous reports of reorganization in 
the Consejo Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior (National Foreign Exchange Coun- 
cil), involving personnel changes were 
heard during the month, but no official 
statements regarding operating policies 
were issued. 

Importers insist that lack of knowledge 
concerning imports for which exchange 
will be granted is causing increasing 
difficulties both to the importers and 
United States exporters. The Consejo 
has discontinued special rates for Ar- 
gentine nacionales in terms of pesos and 
is permitting transactions in this cur- 
rency at a rate determined by supply 
and demand. This action puts an end 
to the practice of placing a surcharge 
on dollars for certain capital transfers 
representing profits, by authorizing Ar- 
gentine exchange instead of the dollar 
exchange requested. 

Despite increased arrivals of ships from 
the United States and Europe, heavy 
machinery imports have not gained in 
volume, although insistent demand con- 
tinues, particularly for farm machinery. 
Machine-tool imports continue very low. 
An English manufacturer of heavy elec- 
trical equipment has been reported to be 
offering large electric generators on an 
8-month delivery basis at prices about 
15 percent below the American prices. 
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English machine tools are also being 
offered for 4-month delivery at prices 
about equal to United States terms. 
swedish steel rope is being offered at 
about 15 percent below United States 
quotations, and some token shipments 
of small English electric motors arrived 
recently. 

To meet the insistent tire demand, 
efforts will be made to obtain tires from 
Brazil and Canada and additional im- 
ports from the United States, including 
100 recapped tires on a trial basis. The 
first American-made nonmilitary jeeps 
to reach Chile were demonstrated 
publicly during April. 

Acute shortages of such products as 
nail wire, thin black iron sheets, tin 
plate, pipe and tubing continue unabated 
and are seriously hampering certain in- 
dustries. 

Woolen and cotton broad-woven cloth 
production in factories making their own 
yarn is up to the maximum. Cotton and 
rayon factories depending on the market 
for yarn supply are down to one shift and, 
in many cases, are on a 5-day week. 
Woolen plants are in better condition, 
inasmuch as_ supplies of domestic 
woolen yarns are almost meeting the de- 
mand. A producers’ association, backed 
by the labor unions, has taken up the 
critical yarn-supply question with the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce. 

Textile-mill stocks are the lowest in 
years. Wholesale textile stocks continue 
to be nonexistent, and department- and 
drygoods-store stocks are decreasing at 
an alarming rate. Several small ship- 
ments of cotton piece goods from the 
United States and England, and woolen 
fabrics from England, which arrived 
during the month had no effect on the 
depleted-stock situation. 

The demand for virtually all types of 
office equipment continued to be greatly 
in excess of the supply, and stocks are 
about exhausted. The shortage of im- 
ported radio materials for local assembly 
and manufacture and the continued low 
volume of imports have depressed the 
local radio market. During the month, 
a small quantity of Swedish and Swiss 
radio sets arrived. 

The general tendency toward increased 
building activities shown in the first 
quarter of 1946 continued in April, de- 
spite increasing scarcity of certain con- 
struction materials, including concrete 
reinforcing bars, imports of which have 
been restricted for nearly a year in an 
effort to give local manufacturers a 
greater share of the market. The ma- 
jor share of pending building construc- 
tion is being done by the Government 
social-security agencies, although a con- 
siderable amount of road, irrigation, and 
port projects is under way. 
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Transportation engineers are reported 
to have agreed on the need for a subway 
transportation system in Santiago to 
relieve traffic congestion. Preliminary 
studies of such a subway are being made. 
The Royal Dutch Steamship Line is re- 
ported to be commencing soon a direct 
service between Amsterdam and Chile, 
via the Panama Canal which will provide 
limited passenger accommodations. 

A local committee comprising ship- 
ping, industrial, and trade interests has 
recommended to the Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Commerce an increase in freight 
rates, averaging about 22 percent, for 
Chilean coastal operations. 

The Chilean Government has granted 
Air France a 5-year concession to operate 
an international air service to Chile from 
points in Europe, Africa, and other Amer- 
ican Republics. In late April, a Chilean 
delegation visited Buenos Aires for the 
announced purpose of completing the 
provisional reciprocal services agreement 
signed in March between the Chilean 
National Air Lines and Flota Aerea Mer- 
cante Argentina. Arrangements were 
also to be made for the exchange of com- 
mercial flights by the two air lines be- 
tween Santiago and Buenos Aires for 
an experimental period of 120 days. The 
local press reports that the Chilean De- 
fense Ministry has decided upon an en- 
tirely new site for a class A international 
airport in Santiago, with the present air- 
port to be improved but relegated to a 
secondary position. 

The existing treaty between Chile and 
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Peru, signed in October 1941, was ex- 
tended for 6 months, beginning February 
9, 1946, to bridge the gap until such time 
as the Chilean Congress approves the 
new treaty between the two countries, 
which was signed on April 4, and which 
will provide concessions to Chilean ex- 
ports to Peru which have long been con- 
sidered of extreme importance to Chile. 
Russian and Chilean trade experts are 
reported to be studying details of the pos- 
sibilities of trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

The former Commissar General of 
Subsistence and Prices resigned follow- 
ing criticism of his efforts to intervene 
in the rental of buildings if the rent ex- 
ceeded the legal limits. 


Colombia 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Bogota 


Importers and business organizations 
became increasingly preoccupied during 
April with the difficulties of obtaining im- 
port licenses for articles not in the pref- 
erential category. The monthly ex- 
change quotas have been exhausted 
usually within a few hours and-the lines 
of applicants have been getting longer 
each month. The demand for import 
licenses for textiles has been especially 
heavy in relation to the total volume of 
licenses granted. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Bogota 
addressed a petition to the Office of Con- 
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American Commercial Travelers May Now Enjoy Same Ad- 
vantages Accorded Canadian Commercial Travelers by Rail- 
way [Transportation Companies 


The special concessions enjoyed by Canadian commercial travelers for more 
than 75 years have now been extended to commercial travelers representing 
American industrial firms soliciting business in Canada, by the railway trans- 
portation companies, according to the general secretary of the North West 
Commercial Travellers Association of Canada, as reported by Consul General 
Walter H. McKinney, at Winnipeg, Canada. These concessions are as 


Reduction of approximately 25 percent on regular fare; 
Week-end return on the basis of one first-class single fare; 
Allowance of 300 pounds sample baggage free; and 
Reduction of 50 cents per day in all railway hotels across Canada 
To obtain these concessions it is necessary to make application for member- 
ship in a commercial travelers’ organization issuing transportation cer- 
tificates, operating on allotted territories across Canada, the secretary 


The North West Commercial Travellers Association of Canada operates 
from the head of the Great Lakes—that is, Port Arthur and Fort William—to 
Victoria, British Columbia, with head office at Winnipeg and branches located 
at Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, and Vancouver. Membership in 
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trol of Exchange, Imports, and Exports 
to revise the present exchange quota for 
imports. It was pointed out that during 
the war the country’s stocks of consum- 
er’s goods became depleted and the con- 
tinuation of the present import restric- 
tions can only aggravate the condition 
of scarcity and skyrocketing prices, re- 
sulting in a decrease in the purchasing 
capacity of the public. It was urged that 
the monthly exchange quotas be based in 
the future, not on the available exchange 
of the preceding month’s operations, as 
is now the case, but on the estimated 
annual availability, and that quotas for 
all categories be increased in the knowl- 
edge that there is always a substantial 
proportion of import licenses that, for one 
reason or another, is never utilized. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports announced that dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1946 the total 
value of import licenses issued was $108,- 
000,000, compared with $251,000,000 for 
all of 1945. Outstanding import licenses 
not canceled or utilized totaled $170,- 
000,000 at the end of April 1946. 

Heavy demands on Colombia’s accu- 
mulated balance of exchange were the 
reasons given for a decree issued by the 
Ministry of Finance reinforcing previ- 
ously existing exchange regulations re- 
quiring the transfer to Colombia of all 
securities or exchange held in foreign 
currency abroad by individuals or com- 
panies resident in Colombia. 

Another financial measure designed to 
attract foreign capital was adopted. 
This decree reduced the requirements 
for the purchase of bonds on new capi- 
tal entries from 20 percent of the value 
of such capital to 5 percent. 
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The climaxing of the strongly con- 
tended Presidential campaign failed to 
have any noticeable effect on business, 
which continued to improve. There was 
an unfavorable balance of payments dur- 
ing March of $1,618,000, and reserves of 
gold and exchange of the Bank of the 
Republic decreased 4 percent as com- 
pared with the preceding month, al- 
though an increase of approximately 16 
percent over March 1945 was main- 
tained. Currency in circulation and 
bank deposits increased over the preced- 
ing month; check clearings registered an 
increase of 10 percent; and the volume of 
sales on the stock exchange was 40 per- 
cent higher. Production of gold in- 
creased after a previous decline, and ex- 
ports of petroleum during the first 4 
months of 1946 were maintained consid- 
erably above the total for the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 

espite the reestablishment of official 
price control, the index of the cost of 
living appears to have been unchecked. 
A new regulation for rent control has 
been placed in effect, fixing rents on the 
basis of maximum returns on the 
assessed value of properties, but the 
lower rates will become effective only as 
present leases expire. 

The long-pending arbitration decision 
of the Magdalena River labor dispute of 

ecember 1945 was rendered during 
April and will have legal effect for a 
period of 3 years from May 1, 1946. A 
new scale of wages is established on the 
basis of which the river navigation com- 
panies will charge a uniform rate for 
handling freight—2.50 pesos per ton on 
the Lower Magdalena and 1.50 pesos 
(the Colombian peso is equivalent to ap- 
proximately $0.57 United States cur- 











economist of proven ability. 





inactive for the past 4 or 5 years. 


Research Foundation for Nova Scotia Proposed | 


A bill for the establishment of a Nova Scotia Research Foundation has 
been introduced into the Provincial Legislature. 
priation of $1,000,000 to be set aside for the provision of an annuity of $30,000 
or $35,000 to finance the work of the proposed Foundation. 
that the activities of the Foundation will not be limited to this annuity but 
that the endowment arrangement would assure continued operation regard- | 
less of economic conditions in the Province. 

The Foundation will reportedly be headed by a scientist, assisted by an 
In addition to these two men, all industries 
in Nova Scotia are to be represented in the Foundation, which will maintain 
a close working arrangement with the National Research Council at Ottawa. 
It is understood that there will be no opposition to the bill. 

It is believed that the new Research Foundation will eventually replace 
the Nova Scotia Economic Council which was established in 1936 in ac- 
| cordance with the suggestions of the Royal Commission inquiries of 1934. 
The Economic Council, which has done excellent work and published a 
total of 47 reports dealing with the economy of the Province, has been 


The bill calls for the apprc- 


It is understood 
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rency) on the Upper Magdalena, regard. 
less of the port or the hour of service. 

Owing to the heavy increase in the 
volume of import cargo entering the 
Port of Buenaventura, averaging ap- 
proximately 30,000 tons per month, con. 
siderable congestion developed there 
during April. 

Plans to develop a merchant marine jp 
which Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador 
would participate were formulated at a 
conference held in Caracas between rep- 
resentatives of the three countries 
Agreements were reached to establish a 
commercial company, with an initia) 
capital of $20,000,000, of which Colombia 
and Venezuela will each subscribe 45 per. 
cent and Ecuador 10 percent. There wij 
be “A” and “B” shares of which the re. 
spective governments will subscribe the 
former and private investors the latter. 
The conference recommended the for. 
mation of three shipping lines—one to 
service West coast ports, a second to con. 
nect Colombian-Venezuelan ports with 
the United States, and a third connecting 
the two countries with European ports. 

The manager of a British air line vis- 
ited Bogota to make preliminary studies 
for the establishment of a commercial 
air route between Great Britain and Co- 
lombia. Initial flights would be made 
possibly within a period of 6 months, the 
route being Africa, Natal, Trinidad. 
Caracas, and Barranquilla. Converted 
Lancaster airplanes would be used orig- 
inally, to be substituted later by ships of 
the Tudor I and Tudor II types. 

In conferences held during April at the 
Department of Civil Aeronautics of the 
Ministry of War, the formation of a new, 
single aeronautical radio concern in Co- 
lombia was approved. Both the Govern- 
ment and private air lines will participate 
in the formation of the new origanization 
either with capital or equipment. 

The importation of automobile and 
truck tires, which during the war was re- 
served exclusively for the governmental 
agency known as the Bank of Agricul- 
tural Credit, was restored to private 
importers by a governmental decree 
effective April |, i946. Importers must 
continue to be subject to local rationing 
and price controls. The local tire factory 
in Bogota is producing tires at the rate of 
approximately 4,000 units per month. 

The Bogota Municipal Council passed a 
recent ordinance in which important de- 
cisions were reached concerning the mu- 
nicipal transportation system. It was 
decided that (a) trolley-busses would be 
acquired exclusively in the future to Op- 
erate over the existing streetcar lines in 
combination with the streetcars until the 
rails are eliminated eventually; (b) after 
July 1, other bus lines will be oper- 
ated either by the municipality or under 
contract with private operators who must 
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nave capital of not less than 400,000 pesos 
and must operate under rigid municipal 
regulations; and (c) studies will be con- 
tinued for a possible subway system in 
Bogota. 

Engineers from a Brazilian iron and 
steel company were recently in Bogota 
studying the possibility of entering into 
e contract or participating in a company 
for developing Colombia’s iron and steel 
project, located at Paz del Rio. The 
studies are proceeding satisfactorily, and 
present plans provide for the production 
of more than 100,000 tons of iron and 
steel] products per year to be composed 
principally of rails, structural shapes, re- 
inforcing rods, wire, and cast-iron pipe. 

The new coffee crop is slightly above 
normal in quantity and of excellent qual- 
ity. The market has been firm during 
recent weeks. Buyers have been anxious 
to purchase, but little coffee has been 
available for immediate delivery. Trans- 
portation conditions have been good, 
with little or no congestion on rivers or 
railways. Tentative figures on exports 
from March 31 to April 20 showed that 
approximately 200,000 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each were shipped during that pe- 
riod, almost all of which went to the 
United States. 


Czechoslovakia 


Exchange and Finance 


Reorganization of Banking—Ger- 
many’s “noiseless” methods of financing 
the war, which later were extended to 
the German-occupied territories, have 
reportedly left the Czechoslovak banks 
with checking accounts amounting to 
7,300,000,000 reichsmarks (prewar par 
value: 1 reichsmark=$0.40). These de- 
posits were secured, in the main, by direct 
or indirect claims against a German gov- 
ernment which no longer existed. In 
order to avoid the adverse effects of a 
sudden loss of such magnitude and of 
undesirable changes of the distribution 
of national wealth, the Government de- 
cided to guarantee the bank and savings 
deposits, thus making the final settle- 
ment of these claims part of the general 
fiscal and monetary reorganization. 

According to official Czechoslovak 
Statements, the plans for the rebuilding 
of the country’s credit system will affect 
the savings banks but little. The princi- 
pal change will be the reopening of some 
institutes which were closed down during 
the German occupation and the reestab- 
lishment of branches of Czechoslovak 
savings banks in the border districts. 
The total number of savings banks will be 
about the same as before the war. Their 
activities will be controlled by one of the 
following four institutions: General Co- 
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regulations now in force. 


are as follows: 


are authorized either: 


date of export: 








Rules Governing Export Consignments From China 


A copy of a circular addressed by the Central Bank of China to those 
Shanghai banks designated to handle foreign exchange lays down rules con- 
cerning the manner in which the potential foreign exchange on export con- 
signments from China is to be handled under the exchange-control 


Excerpts from the circular, a copy of which was received from the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, of particular interest to exporters from China, 


In connection with paragraph 8 of the Temporary Regulations with 
regard to Foreign Exchange Transactions concerning the purchase by 
the Appointed Banks of foreign exchange arising from exports or 
reexports from China and the endorsement provided therefor, you are 
hereby notified that when exports are proved to be on consignment you 


(1) To purchase forward exchange not exceeding 3 months from the 
exporter, the whole of the proceeds or part thereof; or 

(2) To obtain a written undertaking from the exporter to sell to you 
the proceeds of their export sales not later than 3 months from the 


provided, however, that in either case when the exports are consigned 
to the Free Port of Dairen, Hong Kong, Macao, the Philippines, or Japan, 
the respective periods are not to exceed 1 month instead of 3 months. 

In the prewar period, consignment business was an important factor in 
China’s export trade, consignments of such commodities as furs, skins, egg 
products, and bristles being sold piecemeal on European and American 
markets over a considerable period of time. The new regulations requiring 
the sale to the authorities of the foreign-exchange value of consignments 
within a limited time would seem to be restrictive of the development of a 
large volume of export consignment business. 

















operative Association; Central Associa- 
tion of Economic Cooperative Societies; 
Savings Bank Association; District Eco- 
nomic and Savings Bank Association. 
The reorganization of the large com- 
mercial banks, on the other hand, will be 
more complicated. All “joint-stock” 
banks, except the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia, have been nationalized 
by the Presidential decree of October 25, 
1945. These banks will operate under a 
unified control body, the Central Direc- 
torate of the Nationalized Banks. It con- 
sists of a board of 12 members nominated 
by the Government, who are in charge 
of directing the policy of the banking in- 
stitutes, and of a Secretariat which su- 
pervises the administration of these in- 
stitutes. One of the major duties of the 
Central Directorate will be to work out 
and recommend to the Government plans 
for the integration of the nationalized 
banks. During the German occupation, 
the number of banks decreased, partly 
through liquidation, frequently compul- 
sory, and partly through amalgamation 
with other, sometimes, German, insti- 
tutes. In Bohemia and Moravia there 
remain the following seven joint-stock 
banks: Small Traders’ Bank (Zivnosten- 


ska Banka), Prague; Prague Credit Bank 
(Prazka Uverni Banka), Prague; Czech- 
oslovak Legionaries’ Bank (Banka Cesko- 
slovenskych Legii), Prague; Moravian 
Bank (Boravska Banka), Brno; Plzen 


Bank (Plzenska Banka) , Pizen; Farmers’ 
Bank (Zemédélsk&4 Banka), Prague; 
Bank of Central Cooperative Associations 
(Cstredni Banka DruZstev), Prague. 

The Government is expected to decide 
before the end of the year whether and 
to what extent a further reduction in 
the number of Czechoslovak commercial 
banks is to take place. It is planned to 
have one bank for large-scale industrial 
and commercial transactions, one or two 
to meet the credit demands of small busi- 
ness, possibly including foreign trade, 
and one regional bank each for Moravia 
and Slovakia. If this plan should be 
carried out, only the following commer- 
cial banks would operate in Czechoslo- 
vakia: Small Traders’ Bank; Prague 
Credit Bank; Czechoslovak Legionnaires’ 
Bank; Moravian Bank, and one or more 
commercial banks in Slovakia. 


The Farmers’ Bank and the Bank of 
Central Cooperative Associations are only 
partly commercial banks, operating 
mainly as clearing houses for certain 
small savings associations. The Provin- 
cial Bank of Bohemia (Zemska Banka), 
a public institution guarantied by the 
Province of Bohemia, which is the fiscal 
office of that Province and the largest 
savings institute of the Republic, will be 
separated again from the Central Sav- 
ings Bank, with which it was merged 
during the German occupation, while 
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the latter will be made a central bank 
for the savings institutes. The Provin- 
cial Bank will continue to invest its de- 
posits in the form of long-term loans 
upon urban or rural estate or industrial 
plants. 

The Post Office Savings Bank, with 
branches in every post office of the coun- 
try, will keep its unique position among 
the savings banks. 

The National Bank of Czechoslovakia, 
the central bank of issue, remains, for 
the time being, technically, a joint-stock 
bank. Actually, however, the State holds 
the controlling majority of shares, con- 
sisting of the 33% percent capital stock, 
held since the establishment of the bank, 
and the stock holdings of the recently 
nationalized banking institutes and in- 
dustrial firms. 

Since Christmas 1945, savings in the 
new currency have shown a steady in- 
crease and some banks have begun to 
grant loans from their own new de- 
posits, but the credit system cannot be 
expected to become normal before the 
currency reform is completely carried out 
and the blocked accounts are again 
placed at the disposal of their owners. 

The official discount rate of the Na- 

-tional Bank is 2.5 percent, whereas loans 
are granted by the credit institutes at 
rates ranging from 4.5 to5 percent. Dur- 
ing the reconversion period the National 
bank will, through its rediscounting serv- 
ice, make funds available not only for 
the financing of normal commercial 
transactions but also for current busi- 
ness expenses, reconstruction work, and 
capital investment, and will accept 25 
percent of the collateral in blocked ac- 
counts; however, the credit institutes are 
expected to take over these loans within 
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5 years and to repay them to the Na- 
tional Bank out of funds raised on some 
long-term basis. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Air Lines.—Transporta- 
tion by air between the Dominican Re- 
public and other countries is carried on 
for the most part by Pan American Air- 
ways, although the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM) and Transportes Aéreos Centro 
Americanos (TACA) (affiliated with 
TWA), as well as Aerovias Brasil, furnish 
some competition. The British West In- 
dies air line also has a weekly service 
through Ciudad Trujillo to Jamaica, and 
return. 

Pan American Airways maintains a 
schedule of 14 planes daily to and from 
the United States, which make regular 
flights as follows: Miami to La Guaira 
(Venezuela) daily on one flight and daily 
except Tuesday on another; three flights 
daily from Miami to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and three daily from San Juan to 
Miami; two cargo flights weekly to Vene- 
zuela; one cargo flight from Miami to 
San Juan and one from Puerto Rico to 
Miami each week. Planes bound for Rio 
de Janeiro do not stop at Ciudad Trujillo 
but pick up passengers for that city at 
San Juan. 

KLM operates a weekly service between 
Ciudad Trujillo and Curacao, Nether- 
lands, West Indies. 

TACA operates three flights weekly to 
and from Miami, and although this line 
does not have a license to book Domini- 
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New High-Power Radio Station for Tangier 


The installation of a modern high-power radio station at Tangier (north- 
west Africa) by the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. to be used principally as a 
relay for New York-to-Moscow communications traffic has been announced 
by the American Cable & Radio Corporation, parent concern of Mackay. The 
purpose of the new station is to circumvent North Atlantic paths over which 
transmission difficulties have been experienced in the past in consequence of 


Costing nearly half a million dollars, the station will also be used for relay 
of scheduled transmission service for the press and will connect with others 
in a round-the-world belt of stations lying genera!ly within the equatorial 
zone through which radio wave propagation is most favorable. 

The Tangier installation, described as ‘‘most modern,” is reportedly equipped 
to utilize the latest radioteletype techniques. The station is independent of 
local power, through the use of generating equipment shipped from the 
United States and capable of supplying transmitters, receivers, and special 


The project was completed with the cooperation of the United States War 
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can Republic passengers in advance it is 
allowed to take passengers shipside, 
TACA also plans to carry passengers be. 
tween Ciudad Trujillo and Miami, pyt 
with the planes fully loaded each Way 
from Miami to Rio there is little change 
for passengers to embark at Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

It is expected that the large aviation 
field being built alongside the site of the 
Faro de Colon lighthouse will annex the 
private field of the TACA company. 

A proposed schedule for Aerovigs 
Brasil runs from Miami to Rio de Janeiro 
and includes three stops weekly each Way 
at Ciudad Trujillo. 

The local air line, Compania Dominj- 
cana de Aviacion, C. por A., is now main- 
taining schedules between Ciudad Tru- 
jillo and the fields of Santiago de los 
Caballeros, San Pedro de Macoris, La 
Romana, Sabana de la Mar, Monte Cristi, 
and Barahona. A landing field at Puerto 
Plata is a possibility in the near future. 

This company has purchased two sur- 
plus United States planes, one for use in 
carrying freight from Ciudad Trujillo to 
Santiago de los Caballeros to Monte 
Cristi, the other for passenger traffic over 
the same route. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Tax Established — 
An additional import tax of 15 percent 
ad valorem on all dutiable merchandise, 
except medicines, imported into Ecuador 
has been established by an Executive de- 
cree of April 18, 1946, according to the 
press in Quito on April 21. The decree 
will become effective when published in 
the Registro Oficial. No reference was 
made in this decree for exemptions for 
shipments in route. 

Retail Prices Fixed for Imported 
Matches.—The retail prices for matches 
imported into Ecuador by the official 
monopoly (Estanco) have been fixed at 
1.70 sucre per package of 10 or more 
boxes and 0.20 sucie per box of 50 
matches, by Executive decree No. 2107 
dated December 19, 1945, and effective 
from the date of its promulgation in the 
Registro Oficial of January 2, 1946. 


Transport and Communication 


Regular Air Service Between Cali 
(Colombia) and Quito.—The air line, 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(Avianca) recently completed its first ex- 
ploratory flight from Cali, Colombia, to 
Quito, Ecuador, preparatory to establish- 
ing regular service between the two cities. 
It is reported that this company plans 
connecting links between Colombian and 
Ecuadoran lines, as well as internal serv- 
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ices in Ecuador, linking various cities and 
regions, including the Oriente, with the 
capital. Such towns as Loja, Esmeraldas, 
Manabi, El Oro, and others (isolated 
pecause Of difficult surface connec- 
tions) are included in the plans, it is 
said. Regular semiweekly service is en- 
yisaged between Bogota and Cali, Ipiales, 
Quito, and Guayaquil and return. Under 
good weather conditions this trip could 
probably be accomplished in 1 day. 

Pan American Grace Airways 
(Panagra) has been Avianca’s agent in 
Quito, but the report indicates that cffices 
will be opened in that city by the Colom- 
bian company. 

Heretofore, the only connection Avi- 
anca has had with Ecuadoran lines has 
been through the daily route from Bogota 
via Cali and Popayan to Ipiales in Colom- 
bia on the northern border of Ecuador, 
where a connection was made with a 
Panagra service on 4 days a week from 
Quito to Ipiales. It is understood that 
this Panagra service will be continued 
and that Avianca will probably make its 
semiweekly through flights on days left 
open by the other company’s service and 
will continue its daily services from 
Bogota to Ipiales via Cali and Papayan. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bank Reports Increased Ac- 
tivities —The annual report of the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt for the year ended 
December 31, 1945, indicates a consider- 
able increase in its assets and liabilities 
during 1945. Gross profits for 1945 were 
valued at £E1,552,499. 

In the issue department, liabilities at 
the close of the year included note issues 
in the amount of £E148,000,000, and 
assets included £E6,240583 of gold 
and £E£141,759,416 of Egyptian and Brit- 
ish Government Treasury bills and 
securities. 

Liabilities of the banking department 
amounted to £E217,124,652. This sum 
included current deposits and other ac- 
counts in the amount of £E108,406,934, 
Egyptian Government deposits totaling 
£E59,895,574, and the bankers’ accounts 
in the amount of £E34,853,118. Assets, 
totaling ££217,124,652, included Govern- 
ment securities and securities guaran- 
teed by the Egyptian Government 
amounting to £E158,948 588. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 
TEMPORARY RENTAL LAW ESTABLISHED 


A temporary law to control rents in El 
Salvador was established by Decree No. 
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14, published and effective March 29, 
1946, to continue in effect until the rental 
law ordered in the Political Constitution 
is promulgated. The principal pro- 
visions of the law are as follows: Lessors 
of urban property are prohibited from 
increasing the rent of houses, apart- 
ments, rooms, tenement houses, shops, 
colleges, schools, offices, stores, work- 
shops, and market stalls; rent may not be 
charged which is in excess of that re- 
ceived for the same property in Decem- 
ber 1945 (if, for certain reasons, Decem- 
ber 1945 can not be used as a rental 
standard, the lessor may not charge the 
tenant more than 8 percent per annum 
of the actual value of the property as 
assessed by two experts appointed by the 
mayor); dispossession may be effected 
only for failure to pay the rent, use of 
the premises for purposes other than 
those agreed upon, necessity for repair- 
ing the premises, or serious damage done 
to the premises by the tenant. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Relaxation of Export Controls on Ad- 
ditional Products.—Export permits are 
no longer required in France for a num- 
ber of additional products listed in three 
Notices to Exporters published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 15, 20, and 
23, 1946, respectively, supplementing the 
notices of February 10 and 16, 1946 (re- 
ported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 9 and April 27). 

The following represents a composite 
list of these products (French tariff 
numbers in parentheses precede each 
item) : 

(Ex 45) “Piballe’’ fish, fresh or pre- 
served in fresh state; 

(89-2) Lucerne seeds (to August 1, 
1946); (ex 89-5) red clover seeds; (Ex 
89-8) seeds of rye grass and oat grass 
(to August 1, 1946); 

(112 bis—1) Artificial perfumes, pure or 
mixed with natural products, alcoholic 
solutions, or natural essences; 

(Ex 171 bis—-5) Champagne wines; (ex 
174-3, 4) wine brandy, cognacs, and ar- 
magnacs (except cognacs less than 5 
years of age); 

(178) Millstones and grindstones of 
stone and other natural minerals or 
compositions; (178 bis) abrasives, natu- 
ral and artificial; (178 ter B) saws of 
carborundum or similar products; (178 
quater A) whetstones, sharpening stones, 
and edge-setting stones; (178 quater B) 
grindstones or polishing wheels and 
other abrasive compositions of natural 
or artificial abrasives; (Ex 179 ter A) 
artificial dolomite; 
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(Ex 205 bis F) Ferro-titanium; (207 
ter, quater, quinquies) fine tool steel; 
(Ex 225 bis) special steel wire for elec- 
trical resistance; 

(013) Sodium nitrate; (020 quater) 
ammonium carbonate and bicarbonate; 
(036) sulfide of carbon; (045 bis) chloro- 
sulfonic acid; (046, 046 bis, ter) chlo- 
rates of baryta, potassium, and sodium; 
(062) phosphorus; (063) chlorides and 
phosphorus; (064, 064 bis) phosphoric 
acids; (065) phosphoric anhydride; (073) 
sulfuric acid; (087) aluminum sulfate; 


(0137) magnesium chloride; (0214) 
formic acid and formiates; (0265) 
betanaphthol; 


(300 bis) Activated carbons; 

(314) Prepared spices; 

(315 bis) Serums, vaccines, virus, 
toxins, and similar products; (ex 316) 
compound medicines, not elsewhere men- 
tioned, and synthetic organic chemical 
products, pure or mixed, put up for medi- 
cal use; 

(334, 336, 337) Pottery of common 
clay; (343-344) faience of common paste 
and stanniferous faience; (Ex 350 B—3) 
cut, engraved glass, or crystal articles for 
table or toilet use, furnishing purposes, 
etc., with surface dulled, with emery- 
ground surface, multicolored, decorated, 
etc. (except flasks unless they are part 
of toilet or tableware set); (357-7, 8) 
optical glass, cut, polished or beveled; 
(358-1, 3, 4-11) certain fancy glass and 
enamel articles; 

(372 A-E, 373 A-D, 374-378) Yarns of 
pure combed or carded wool, of mixed 
wool, of alpaca, and of animal hairs; 

(438, 438 bis) Fabrics of pure wool for 
furnishing stuffs; (439) moire; (440) 
fabrics for clothing, draperies, and other 
purposes; (441) interlinings or tailor’s 
canvas; (441 bis) muslin de laine; (441 
ter) cloths, dyed in the piece, called 
“Amazon,” etc.; (443 A-D) wool knit 
goods; (445, 445 bis) knitted berets, and 
fezzes or red caps; (451) woven blankets; 
(453 bis) velvets for furniture; (454) 
fabrics of mixed wool; 

(460 E, F, G and 460 sexies) Clothing 
and articles of lingerie not elsewhere 
specified or included; 

(536 ter) Magnets (steel), magnetized 
or not (except electromagnets); (Ex 
579 C) magnets of nickel alloys; 

(620 F) Clothing, accessories of cloth- 
ing and made-up articles of rubberea 
fabrics, including elastic; (621-625) 
felts; (627) hats of wool felt. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products and Salt for the 
Supplying of Ships Exempted from Du- 
ties and Tazxes.—Petroleum products 
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destined for the supplying of ships and 
salt taken aboard fishing craft have been 
exempted from import and export duties 
and interior taxes, to which such prod- 
ucts are subject in the French Cameroun, 
provided they are purchased from gov- 
ernment or town warehouses, by Order 
No. 248 of July 19, 1944, approved by the 
French Government on July 19, 1945, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun on August 1. 

Dried Bananas: Special Tax on Ex- 
ports Temporarily Suspended.—The spe- 
cial tax of 6.50 francs per kilogram on 
dried bananas exported from French 
Cameroun, which had been in effect 
since May 15, 1945, has been temporarily 
suspended by Order No. 1308 of June 17, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun on July 1. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945, for the announcement of the 


establishment of the export tax on dried 
bananas. | 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mistelles, Liqueur Wines, and Concen- 
trated Musts: Special Tax on Sales and 
Export Tax Abolished in Algeria.—Ef- 
fective August 1, 1945, certain special 
sales and export taxes on mistelles, li- 
queur wines, and concentrated musts, 
which had been collected previously in 
Algeria for the benefit of the Price Com- 
pensation Office, were abolished by an 
order of August 9, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on August 14. 

The taxes abolished and the products 
affected by the new order are as fol- 
lows: The special tax of 75 francs per 
hectoliter on sales of mistelles and li- 
queur wines; the special tax of 0.10 franc 
per 1° B. per hectoliter on sales of those 
quantities of concentrated musts (juices) 
used for the manufacture of aperitifs 
with a wine base; and the export tax of 
100 francs per hectoliter on mistelles, 
liqueur wines, and aperitifs with a wine 
base. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 8, 1944, and February 3, 1945, for pre- 
vious announcements on these taxes. | 

Dynamite and Certain Explosives: 
Internal Taxes Increased in Algeria.— 
The internal taxes in Algeria on locally 
manufactured or imported dynamite 
and certain explosives have been in- 
creased by decree No. 45-1229 of June 
9, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on June 26, which abrogates 
articles 2 to 5 of the decree of December 
22, 1935, as modified by the decree of 
July 7, 1938. 
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The new decree revises the formula 
for calculating the internal tax on dyna- 
mite and fixes the maximum rate which 
can be levied at 20 francs per kilogram 
(former maximum rate was 13 francs 
per kilogram). The rate for nitroglyc- 
erin which is manufactured and used 
on the spot is increased from 13 francs 
to 20 francs per kilogram. Explosives 
containing liquid oxygen locally pro- 
duced or imported into Algeria are sub- 
ject to a tax, calculated according to 
the weight of the absorbent material, 
as follows, in francs per kilogram (pre- 
vious rates in parentheses): 36.10 
(21.70) for carbon; 21.50 (12.90) for 
wood, paper, and aluminum. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of April 25, 1936 
and September 24, 1938, for previous an- 
nouncements of taxes on dynamite and 
certain explosives. | 


(Greece 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Athens 


The month of March was character- 
ized by economic and political suspense, 
in anticipation of the Greek general elec- 
tions, which were held on March 31. 
With the exception of the signing on 
March 27 of the Bilateral Civil Aviation 
Agreement between Greece and the 
United States, based on the principles 
of the Chicago and Bermuda civil avia- 
tion conferences, the most important de- 
cisions, and a backlog of urgent matters, 
were deferred for the attention of the 
new government, to be formed after the 
elections. The price of gold as well as 
the general price level held relatively 
steady, chiefly as a result of the con- 
tinued sale of gold coins to the public 
by the Bank of Greece. 

Heavy rains during the late winter 
caused considerable flood damage to win- 
ter wheat and other cereal crops in 
Thrace and Macedonia over a consider- 
able area, with the grain loss estimated 
at 25,000 metric tons. However, well- 
distributed rainfall throughout the win- 
ter and early spring were favorable to 
the further growth and maturity of the 
grain crops, and supplied much needed 
moisture for the coming season. Pas- 
ture growth was also encouraged, reliev- 
ing somewhat the difficulties arising 
from the short feed supplies. 

A large shipment of Greek tobacco to 
the United States, consisting of approxi- 
mately 1,800 tons valued at some 
$4,500,000, was effected about the middle 
of March, with a second shipment sched- 
uled for the middle of April, both con- 
sisting of 1942 and 1943 crops. The en- 
tire 1944 and 1945 tobacco crops remain 
in the hands of the planters. With a 
view to assisting in the sale of the sur- 
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plus, a new governmental marketing 
agency was established. Cargoes of sul. 
phur arrived in Piraeus and Patras, in- 
suring the availability of sufficient quan. 
tities for the necessary spraying of grape 
vines. 

Gradual elimination of malaria in 
Greece is envisaged in a campaign to be 
undertaken by UNRRA. The campaign 
was scheduled to be launched first jp 
Crete, with extension to other regions 
dependent upon the availability of funds 
from the Greek Government. Complete 
elimination of malaria in Greece, by 
modern techniques, is considered entirely 
feasible, and should have a profound ef. 
fect on the productive capacity of the 
population. 

Industrial production in the Athens 
region during February was about 16 per. 
cent higher than in the preceding month, 
with continued improvement indicated in 
March, according to statistical data com. 
piled by the Federation of Greek indus- 
tries. The most notable increases were in 
cement, textiles (cotton and silk) , alcoho} 
end alcoholic beverages, chemical fer- 
tilizers, soap, sheet glass, rubber products, 
and cigarettes. Favorable factors were 
the settlement of the long-standing dis- 
pute between the Greek Government and 
the cotton-textile manufacturers over the 
processing of UNRRA and domesic cot- 
ton supplies, which is expected to stimu- 
late activity in this important branch of 
industry, and the proposed amendment 
of labor legislation to permit selective 
employment. 

March commodity prices showed an 
average increase of about 2'2 percent 
over February, with a minor advance in 
summer cloth and clothing prices and 
an almost equal recession in certain sea- 
sonal foodstuff prices. The price of the 
gold pound held steady around 136,000 
drachmas, with the Bank of Greece con- 
tinuing to control the price of gold by 
sales to the public. Stock-exchange quo- 
tations recorded a decline of 5 to 10 per- 
cent for external bond issues and a cor- 
responding advance in internal banking, 
industrial, and commercial stocks and 
bonds. Bank deposits showed slight 
gains. 

Bank-note circulation during March 
increased by about 108,000,000,000 drach- 
mas over February, or approximately 56 
percent. This increase was mainly the 
result of advances made to tobacco grow- 
ers and other farmers for their planting 
operations, as well as of expenses relative 
to the storing and distribution of UNRRA 
supplies, which alone represented about 
50,000,000,000 drachmas. Government 
revenues advanced from 124,000,000,000 
drachmas in February to 237,000,000,000 
in March, a gain of almost 90 percent. 
This increase was attributed primarily to 
the rush of taxpayers to settle their ob- 
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jigations to the Treasury prior to the ex- 
piration of the 1945-46 fiscal year in order 
to avoid payment of penalties, and partly 
to higher prices for UNRRA supplies and 
a minor increase in customs receipts. 


Hungary 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Recent Legislation Affecting the Coal 
Industry.—During the months from June 
to December 1945 the Hungarian Govern- 
ment issued various decrees regulating 
output and distribution of coal, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Diplomatic Mission 
in Budapest. Some of the more impor- 
tant of these measures are summarized 
below: 

The functions of the Office of Fuel Dis- 
tribution and Wood Imports have been 
defined by decree No. 24,500/1945 of 
August 12, as reported in ForeIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of December 15, 1945. 

The appointment of a Coal Commis- 
sioner has been provided for by decree 
No. 10,000 1945 M. E. of October 26, 1945. 
The Commissioner is to take steps to 
maintain and increase the output of coal 
mines and to insure the equitable dis- 
tribution of coal. 

An Office of Coal Conservation has 
been established by decree No. 88,300 
1945 Ip. M. of November 7, 1945. The 
Office is to keep records showing avail- 
able stocks of coal and coke, is to deter- 
mine the need of various branches of in- 
dustry as well as that of private con- 
sumers, and is to make suggestions re- 
garding the utilization, distribution, and 
importation of coal and coke. 

The Government's coal-mining activ- 
ities have been regulated by decree No. 
101,210/11/5—1945 Ip. M. of November 
13, 1945. Under this decree all such ac- 
tivities are to take place within the 
framework of the Hungarian State Coal 
Mining Co., a Government-owned con- 
cern operating under the supervision of 
the Minister of Industry. 

An advisory committee to assist the 
Coal Commissioner has been established 
by decree No. 90,218/1945 Ip. M. of No- 
vember 14, 1945. 

An interdepartmental commission with 
full authority to regulate the distribu- 
tion of coal has been set up by decree No. 
2/1945 G. F. of December 13, 1945. 

The Government was to take over coal 
mines on January 1, 1946 by- authority 
of the decision reached by Parliament 
on December 6, 1945, and according to 
decree No. 12,200/1945 M. E. of December 
20, 1945. The Minister of Industry has 
been placed in charge of management. 
Questions relative to compensation will 
be decided by legislation. 
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Declaration and freezing of stocks of 
coal exceeding 100 metric quintals, and 
licensing of consumption have been pro- 
vided for by decree No. 1/1945 Sz. G. K. 
of December 21, 1945. 


Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


In confirmation of earlier forecasts, 
the year 1945 marked the highest level 
of agricultural and commercial activity 
since 1939. Despite retarding influences, 
such as labor shortages and inadequate 
shipping facilities, the trend of commer- 
cial activity was upward throughout the 
year, reaching a peak in the last quarter, 
when more than 52,000 metric tons of 
cargo were imported into the island. 
Although stocks of some commodities 
were increased, imports in general con- 
tinued to be below the level of demand. 

The recent adjustment of the Mada- 
gascar franc evoked conflicting com- 
ment from local trade circles. It is gen- 
erally agreed, however, that some time 
must elapse before the ultimate effects 
of currency devaluation on the island’s 
economy can be fully appraised. (The 
French action on December 26, 1945, set 
the value of the French franc at 119.107 
to the dollar—about $0.0084—and the 
Madagascar franc at 69.94 to the dol- 
lar—about $0.0143, or 1.7 French francs.) 

One apparent result of devaluation has 
been to place Madagascar in a more fa- 
vorable position as regards trading with 
France. Conversely, when trading with 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
other countries, whose currencies have 
automatically appreciated in terms of 
Madagascar franc, the island is in a 
somewhat less advantageous relation- 
ship. 

A significant development in Mada- 
gascar during 1945 was the definite re- 
vival of trade with France, owing partly 
to government encouragement of trade 
in that direction through the medium 
of license controls. Continued reliance, 
in large measure, on non-French sources 
of supply, however, was regarded likely, 
inasmuch as France is believed to be 
unable to meet local requirements. Some 
quarters advanced the further view that 
if unhampered trade with countries other 

than France were permitted, a more 
rapid stabilization of the Madagascar 
economy would ensue. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The over-all agricultural situation was 
satisfactory despite shortages of labor, 
equipment, and supplies. Although ac- 


tual production figures for 1945 were 


lacking, very favorable estimates on the 
crop yield were reported, with the main 
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crops for domestic consumption and ex- 
port in greater volume than during re- 
cent previous years. Significant gains 
were registered for important agricul- 
tural products as follows, in metric tons 
(1944 figures in parentheses): Rice 
paddy, 770,000 (640,000); manioc, 650,- 
000 (600,000); vanilla, 280 (252); coffee, 
28,000 (23,500) ; oil extracted from lemon 
grass and ylang-ylang, 35 (22) and 30 
(25), respectively. The estimate for sug- 
arcane indicated a decline from 23,000 
metric tons in 1944 to 230,000 metric tons 
in 1945. In general, stable agricultural 
prices and firm cash markets prevailed 
throughout the year. 

The livestock industry experienced a 
better year as compared with 1944. 
There were no long droughts in the 
south, as in the previous year, and rela- 
tively few cattle or herds were believed 
lost from disease. The Department of 
Agriculture, in an effort to improve 
stocks, recently imported livestock from 
South Africa. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Transportation and communication 
continued to be inadequate. Railway, 
automotive, and cart equipment were 
badly needed, as the entire transport 
system of the island greatly felt the 
strain of continued operation of long- 
used equipment. It was reported that a 
relatively large number of motor ve- 
hicles would be imported during 1946. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign commerce was more active, 
particularly during the last quarter of 
1945, than in the like period of any year 
since the beginning of the war. Imports 
for 1945 (1944 figures in parenthesis) to- 
taled 108,491 (61,566) metric tons valued 
at 1,246,149,000 (653,729,676) francs, and 
exports totaled 128,767 (132,101) met- 
ric tons valued at 1,678,896,000 (1,262,- 
891,108) francs. 

A definite revival of trade with the 
mother country was apparent during 
the year. France supplied (1944 per- 
centages in parentheses) 10.8 (.04) per- 
cent and took 52.5 (1.2) percent of the 
value of Madagascar’s total imports and 
exports in 1945. Imports from England 
showed continued increase from the pre- 
ceding year, accounting for 35.4 (19.6) 
percent of the total value of imports 
into Madagascar, whereas exports fell in 
greater proportion, equaling only 5.9 
(35.2) percent, by value, of total exports. 

Trade with the United States totaled 
163,026,000 francs in imports, or 13.1 
(20.1) percent, and 339,544,000 francs in 
exports, or 20.2 (24.2) percent, thus 
showing only slight decreases in com- 
parison with 1944 figures. 

The leading imports by value, from all 
sources, were as follows in thousands of 
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francs (1944 figures in parentheses) : 
Cotton textiles, 450,916 (208,594); jute 
bags and woolen and other textiles, 
113,211 (52,815); metal manufactures, 
including tools, 100,155 (26,346). Cotton 
textiles (normally the most important 
import item) alone comprised 36.2 per- 
cent of the value of total imports into 
Madagascar. An analysis of the compar- 
ative values of the individual items in 
Madagascar’s export trade during 1945, 
however, leads to the conclusion that 
commodity patterns of trade are still far 
from the norm of recent prewar years. 
For example, coffee, which for several 
years before the war was by far the 
most important item and represented 
33.6 percent of the total value of all ex- 
ports in 1944, took third place, in terms of 
value, among 1945 Madagascar exports. 
Despite increased production in 1945, 
only 26,915 metric tons of coffee, valued 
at 269,352,000 francs, were exported as 
against 45,340 metric tons, valued at 
424,609,000 francs, in 1944. 

Exports from Madagascar of preserved 
and canned meat, normally far below 
both coffee and vanilla beans, in terms 
of value, surged upwards from a per- 
centage value of total exports in 1944 of 
8.6 percent to 18.3 percent in 1945 to take 
first place. Vanilla beans, following 
closely with 17.3 percent of the value of 
total exports in 1945, showed no marked 
change from the preceding year. Exports 
of essential oils, however, increased 
sharply in 1945 to a value of 90,466,000 
francs from 34,721,000 francs in 1944. 
Other important exports in order of 
value were vegetable fibers, hides and 
skins, rice, sugar, manioc, cloves, graph- 
ite and mica. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Financial policies of the government 
were not notably altered in 1945. Al- 
though sterling and dollar exchange was 
very scarce during the last quarter, it 
Was available for approved imports dur- 
ing the first three quarters. 

As of December 31, 1945, total bank 
deposits exceeded 1,300,000,000 francs 
and money in circulation was estimated 
at about 1,600,000,000 francs. Taxes col- 
lected on imports and exports, amount- 
ing to 153,441,000 and 134,342,000 francs, 
respectively, were considerably higher 
than in 1944. 

[The foregoing information, based on a 
report from the U. S. Consulate, Tananarive, 
is largely a supplement to a more compre- 
hensive review of the first 9 months of 1945 in 
the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 30, 
1946. | 

Motion-Picture Films: Exhibition and 
Exportation Made Subject to Prior Au- 
thorization.—The exhibition in and ex- 
portation from Madagascar of all mo- 
tion-picture films have been made sub- 
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ject to previous special permit, by an 
order of August 21, 1945, promulgating 
ordinance No. 45-1464 of the French 
Government, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on August 25. 
Under the provisions of the French 
ordinance promulgated in Madagascar, a 
State tax can be imposed as one pre- 
requisite to the granting of permission to 
exhibit or export motion-picture films. 
Penalties ranging from fines to tempo- 
rary or permanent suspension of all pre- 
viously acquired privileges in the motion- 
picture industry are provided for non- 
compliance with the above requirements. 


Mexico 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy, 
Mexico City 


The month of April in Mexico was 
marked by increasing governmental con- 
cern over the continued rise of living 
costs. Various workers’ organizations 
held demonstrations and made strong 
protests demanding effective Govern- 
ment action to curb ascending price 
levels. Concrete action was taken in a 
Presidential Decree which extended to 
private importers the exemptions from 
duties and taxes enjoyed by the Gov- 
ernment-supported Nacional Distribui- 
dora y Reguladora on articles of prime 
necessity. 

General business conditions remained 
good during April, with sales brisk in 
most lines. Construction is relatively ac- 
tive, although still inhibited by shortages 
of materials. There are recent indica- 
tions that landlords have begun to en- 
counter difficulty in renting at the greatly 
inflated rental level now prevailing. 
This tendency may betoken the approach 
of a tapering-off in rental increases. 

The outlook for the lightening of im- 
port-control restrictions is somewhat 
more favorable than in previous months, 
although this matter remains a press- 
ing problem. Of 119 tariff fractions 
placed under control by Treasury cir- 
culars, 84 remain subject to import li- 
censes. The import-control system is 
being liberalized and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is moving to place it on a basis 
of individual products rather than tariff 
fractions. It is hoped that many more 
products soon will be freed of restric- 
tion through the elimination of fractions 
and the issuance of positive product lists 
in their stead. 

A decree removing the aforo (export) 
tax from silver contents in exports of 
ore, concentrates, unmanufactured re- 
fined metal, precipitates, and bars was 
published April 5, and became effective 
April 6. Another decree published April 
13, and effective April 21, removed the 
aforo tax on silver scrap and waste and 
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on silver, laminated or drawn into bars 
threads, plates, sheets, blades, and tubes, 
It is estimated that the removal of aforo 
taxes from these materials will resy} 
in a saving of at least $10,000,000 a year 
to the Mexican mining industry. It jg 
the first step thus far taken to ease the 
heavy tax burden borne by the mining 
industry, and the industry is hopeful that 
similar action will follow in the case of 
other metal and mineral products. 

The revised and controversial Salt Tax 
Law, passed by the Mexican Congress on 
December 30, 1945, was published April 
15, 1946. It provides for the formation 
of a National Society of Salt Producers, 
for a change in the former production 
tax of 0.035 peso a kilogram to a first- 
hand sales tax of 0.04 peso (applicable 
to imported salt) and for a subsidy or re- 
bate of 0.02 peso a kilogram on salt 
produced by the Society. In order for 
the new law to become effective, at least 
80 percent of the producers, who, in 
turn, produce at least 80 percent of total 
production by tonnage, must organize 
themselves into a Society of “limited 
liability and public interest.” Until the 
new law becomes effective, the Salt Tax 
Law of December 30, 1938, remains in 
effect. 

A congressional decree, published 
April 16 and effective 30 days later, 
creates the National Securities Commis- 
sion, an autonomous dependency of the 
Mexican Government similar in purpose 
and scope to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of the United States. This 
constructive action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be interpreted as an addi- 
tional step in the Government's program 
to strengthen the local stock market and 
the credit of Mexico in general and 
should encourage long-term investments 
by private individuals and firms, who 
have been traditionally shy of most types 
of paper not secured by tangible assets. 

A resolution published April 16, and 
effective 3 days later, provides for an 
increase of 1 centavo per kilogram in the 
exporter’s tax on coffee. A still further 
increase is provided at the discretion of 
the Ministry of National Economy, if the 
new tax should prove insufficient to pro- 
vide for Mexico’s commitment under 
Resolution XV of the Fourth Pan Amer- 
ican Coffee Conference. This commit- 
ment charges each signatory country to 
provide from 5 to 10 cents (U. S. Cur- 
rency) on every 60-kilogram bag of cof- 
fee exported for the promotion of coffee 
consumption in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe. 

General rains over the northern and 
eastern sections of the Republic during 
April indicated an early rainy season. 
This has greatly improved the outlook 
for planting and early development of 


corn and other summer-grown crops. 
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extremely dry weather in March, how- 
ever, lowered prospects for the wheat 
crop, and April rains came too late to 
pe of any material benefit. There is a 
critical shortage of wheat for milling in 
Mexico at the present time, and pros- 

ts for immediate improvement are not 
pright. It is estimated that mills repre- 
senting 40 percent of the country’s mill- 
ing capacity are either completely out of 
wheat or have on hand only enough for 
a few days’ operations. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Importation of Cement 
Extended to January 1, 1947.—The duty- 
free importation of roman and portland 
cement, established by decree of Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, for the period of Octo- 
per 1, 1945, to April 1, 1946, has been 
extended by the Mexican Government 
to January 1, 1947, in accordance with 
the terms of a Presidential decree of 
March 30, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 12, 1946. 

[For announcement of the original decree, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 27, 
1945. ] 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary Agreement With Den- 
mark.—A monetary agreement between 
the Netherlands and Denmark has been 
signed at Copenhagen, according to a 
release of the Netherlands Ministry of 
Finance as reported in Economische 
Voorlichting, No. 6, February 9, 1946. 

The exchange rate of the Danish 
crown has been fixed at 55.28 guilder- 
cents and that of the guilder accord- 
ingly at 1.809 Danish crowns. The con- 
tracting countries grant each other a 
stabilization credit of 20,000,000 guilders 
(or the equivalent in Danish crowns) to 
counteract possible fluctuations of the 
exchange rate with regard to current 
payments. The debtor country must 
pay interest on the balance due if and 
when this balance exceeds 10,000,000 
guilders. If, after an accounting, the 
balance due exceeds 20,000,000 guilders 
negotiations between the countries are 
to take place in order to remedy the sit- 
uation. In case of a currency devalua- 
tion on the part of the debtor country, 
the total amount of the outstanding 
debt will be increased by a supplemen- 
tary amount corresponding to the actual 
amount of devaluation. 

The agreement is to be in force for 
an indefinite period of time and may be 
canceled by either party after 3 months’ 
notice. It also applies to the Nether- 
land oversea territories. 

Certain provisions have also been 
made with regard to existing claims. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Goods For Which Export Li- 
censes Will Probably Be Granted in 
1946.—Certain industrial products made 
in the Netherlands will be available for 
export during the current year and ex- 
port licenses for such articles will prob- 
ably be granted, according to Eco- 
nomische Voorlichting, No. 6, February 
9, 1946, page 207. 

A list of more than 100 articles men- 
tions such items as chemicals, lacquers, 
varnishes, linoleum, vitamins, playing 
cards, furniture, precious stones, musical 
instruments, toys, rugs, electromotors, 
Diesel motors, baking ovens, lathes, wash- 
ing machines, pumps, separators, differ- 
ent household articles, electric bulbs, 
scientific instruments, optical instru- 
ments, electrotechnical articles, and ra- 
dios. 

Inasmuch as the above-mentioned list 
is of a preliminary nature, further addi- 
tions or changes may be expected. 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Regulations Applicable to Nonsched- 
uled Commercial Flights to or Over 
Paraguay. Airplanes on nonscheduled 
commercial flights, not of a continuing 
or frequent nature, and destined to land 
in or fly over Paraguay are not required 
to obtain special permission and need 
merely send a notice 48 hours in advance 
of the flight to the Direccién de Trafico 
Aéreo, Avenida Espafia 493, Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

The notice, in the form of a telegram 
or radio communication, should state the 
type of airplane to be used, the route to 
be flown, the crew and passenger lists, 
and the date and calculated hour of ar- 
rival of the plane. 

Operators of nonscheduled air-trans- 
port services who plan to make landings 
at the Pan American Airport at Campo 
Grande should make prior arrangements 
with the appropriate Pan American Air- 
ways Officials for landing at that airport. 

Civilian pilots of the United States 
commercial or tourist aircrafts should 
carry essential C. A. A. and all other per- 
tinent documents. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


LABOR STRIKES FOR HIGHER WAGES 


Growing labor unrest was the most 
prominent feature of the early months of 
1946 in the Philippines. Recurring 


strikes temporarily tied up transporta- 
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tion and communication facilities, and 
impeded industrial rehabilitation, as 
workers demanded relief from excessively 
high postwar living costs. 

The first notable strike for higher 
wages was that of the Manila Railroad 
Co.—in effect a strike against the United 
States Army which was operating the 
railroad at the time the strike was called. 
Rail transportation was tied up from 
January 15 to January 30, when sub- 
stantial concessions to the employees, in- 
cluding an increase in the basic minimum 
wage from 2.16 pesos a day to 4 pesos, 
sent them back to work. (1 peso=$0.50 
in U. S. currency.) Workers of the 
Metropolitan Water District of Manila 
threatened to strike on January 19 but 
accepted concessions offered by the man- 
agement, including a base pay of 2.50 
pesos a day in addition to a 25-percent 
bonus. 

A strike by employees of one of the 
larger coconut-oil mills was settled when 
the Court of Industrial Relations granted 
a wage increase of 80 percent, thereby 
raising minimum rates for unskilled 
labor from 2-2.25 pesos to 3.60—4.05 pesos 
a day. Higher-paid employees were 
given smaller percentage increases, 
ranging down to 60 percent for those re- 
ceiving from 4 to 5 pesos a day. Workers 
at this mill were actually doing only a 
small amount of maintenance work and 
were in effect being carried by the com- 
pany pending the receipt of equipment 
necessary to resume operation of the mill. 


SHIPPING CONGESTION AGGRAVATED 


A strike of 35,000 stevedores prevented 
the unloading of commercial ships dur- 
ing the first 2 weeks of February and 
added heavily to the backlog of shipping 
in Manila harbor. The strike was set- 
tled by the granting of a 50-percent in- 
crease in wages, which brought the mini- 
mum pay for unskilled labor up to 3.50 
pesos a day. 

Other strikes were called against a 
small coconut-oil mill, the Elizalde Rope 
Factory, and a number of lumber com- 
panies, while services of the telephone 
company, the Manila Electric Co., and a 
Governmernt-owned transportation com- 
pany also were disrupted by strikes. In 
most cases workers sought a minimum 
wage of 5 pesos a day, and settlements 
generally approximated 4 pesos, or more 
than three times as much as the gen- 
eral prewar basic wage in Manila of 1.25 
pesos a day. In most cases, strikers also 
demanded back pay for the entire period 
of Japanese occupation, but this demand 
was not seriously entertained by the 
Court of Industrial Relations. 


PRICES NEARLY Four TIMES PREWAR 


While declines in costs of most foods 
and other household needs occurred in 
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January and February, the aggregate 
cost of living for a family of six in Ma- 
nila increased about 8.5 percent in March, 
and at the end of the month was 3.8 
times as great as before the war. Some 
of the March increase was due to higher 
rents, which had advanced steadily in 
recent months. The minimum rental for 
a three-room house was 100 pesos in 
March, but it was difficult for a Filipino 
of the clerical class to find a small home 
for less than 150 pesos a month. Land- 
lords generally required payment of 3 
months’ rent in advance. Although tex- 
tile prices were lower in March, the cost 
of clothing at the end of the month was 
about four times as high as before the 
war. 

With an increase in the number of ve- 
hicles in Manila, bus fares were reduced 
on an average by 40 percent, and public 
transportation units remained exces- 
sively crowded. Rice prices fell slightly 
in March, but rose again in early April 
partly because of a strike of employees of 
the National Rice and Corn Corp. and 
partly as a result of hoarding by dealers, 
who began to realize the likelihood of a 
rice shortage in the second half of 1946. 

Although the cost of living is expected 
to decline during the next few months, 
it appears improbable that the price of 
rice—the principal item in a laborer’s 
budget—will decline four times the pre- 
war level at any time during 1946. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY AIDING LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


A considerable impetus was given to 
the lumber industry by the sale during 
January and February of a substantial 
amount of Army equipment through the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. Two 
portable mills and logging equipment 
were located at Nasipit, northern Min- 
danao, and a large portable mill was sold 
in Negros. It was expected that enough 
portable mills would be in operation by 
the middle of the year to double the ca- 
pacity of mills producing for civilian use, 
which were turning out about 120,000 
board feet daily at the end of February. 
Should interisland transportation facili- 
ties be improved to the degree antici- 
pated, it is expected that the supply of 
lumber in Manila and other cities will be 
substantially increased during the second 
half of 1946, and that exports of lumber 
may be resumed in a small way by 1947. 
A few of the larger prewar mills antici- 
pate operating as soon as buildings can 
be erected or repaired and new power 
plants obtained. 

Of 163 sawmills operating before the 
war, 121 were destroyed or heavily dam- 
aged, according to the Bureau of For- 
estry, and until war-damage payments 
are available, the Bureau predicts, pros- 
pects of recovery of the lumber industry 
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are not bright. Notwithstanding the 
outlook, considerable interest is displayed 
in the industry, the Bureau having re- 
ceived 2,298 applications for logging li- 
censes. A total of 1,263 were approved 
during the period May 1, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1946, compared with 1,189 licenses 
issued in 1941. 


TEXTILE MILL OPERATING 


The Government-owned cotton-textile 
mill resumed operation in a small way 
in January, with 50 looms and 2,000 
spindles. Only about 2,000 yards of cloth 
a day were produced, compared with a 
prewar capacity of 50,000 yards a day. 
It is hoped to greatly expand the mill’s 
capacity as soon as needed repair parts 
and new equipment can be imported. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and Com- 
merce recently informed Manila news- 
papers that the planting of varieties of 
cotton formerly grown in Batangas and 
Ilocano Provinces would be encouraged 
and aided by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. 

A ceramic company started rehabilita- 
tion of its factory early this year, ex- 
pecting to begin the production of hol- 
low building blocks and roofing tiles by 
the end of May. Work was commenced 
on a large rattan-furniture factory 
which was expected to open in March, 
and a number of smaller factories were 
engaged in the manufacture of rattan 
furniture, chiefly for domestic use. 


Rice DeErFIciIr FORECAST 


A rice shortage of about 565,000 metric 
tons has been estimated for 1946 by 
UNRRA. It is recognized that the defi- 
cit cannot be met entirely by imports of 
foodstuffs, but that greater consumption 
of domestic root crops, corn, and vege- 
tables will be necessary. A committee 
sent to the United States to study the 
possibilities of increasing rice production 
has recommended greater mechaniza- 
tion of Philippine rice farms. It is sug- 
gested that mechanization should be in- 
troduced on virgin lands to avoid aggra- 
vation of the agrarian situation and to 
attract farmers from congested areas. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
experiments in mechanization will have 
to proceed slowly. 

On the basis of more complete data, 
earlier estimates of tobacco stocks as of 
January 1, 1946, have been revised from 
approximately 26,000,000 pounds to more 
than 27,300,000 pounds, and in view of 
the larger supplies exporters of leaf plan 
to resume shipments to prewar markets, 
especially Spain. They contend that as 
much as 6,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
could be exported without imperiling the 
Philippine cigar industry, although some 
cigar manufacturers fear that exporta- 
tion of leaf might lead to exhaustion of 
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stocks before the end of 1947, necessitat. 
ing the use of tobacco before it is Prop. 
erly aged, to the detriment of the qual. 
ity of Philippine cigars. 


SLIGHTLY LARGER SuGAR Crop EXPECTRp 


Reports from the five sugar Centrals 
in Luzon that have been milling cane 
indicate that 1945-46 production may be 
about 15,000 tons, or about 2,000 tons 
more than earlier anticipated. Adgj. 
tionally, about 12,000 tons of old sugar 
in Negros warehouses is believed to pe 
fit for human consumption. The central 
at Ormoc, Leyte, which was expected to 
produce about 1,600 tons in the current 
season, has not begun operation because 
of inability to obtain repair parts. 
Trade estimates indicate that about 122.. 
110 acres will be planted for the 1946-47 
sugar crop, or about four and a half times 
the area of standing cane estimated for 
the current season. 

The Philippine National Bank, accord- 
ing to a prominent Negros sugar planter, 
agreed to make loans to planters totaling 
about 10,000,000 pesos on condition that 
the loans be repaid from proceeds of the 
1946-47 sugar crop. In most cases, how- 
ever, planters could not meet this re. 
quirement as they would need the entire 
1946-47 crop for seedlings in order to 
restore normal sugar production by the 
1947-48 milling season. 

During January and February ship- 
ments of copra from the Philippines 
amounted to 4,737 and 12,337 tons, re- 
spectively, the total for the 2 months 
being nearly twice aggregate exports in 
1945. Copra shipments are expected to 
increase steadily, reaching about 35,000 
tons monthly by June 1946. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and Com- 
merce issued an order, effective May 1, 
1946, fixing an inspection fee of 30 cen- 
tavos (15 cents) for each bale of abaca 
intended for export 


RAILROAD AGAIN IN CIVILIAN HANDS 


The Manila Railroad Co. was returned 
to civilian management on February 1, 
1946. A considerable quantity of rolling 
stock, including 45 locomotives and more 
than 1,000 freight cars, and a well- 
equipped railway workshop were turned 
over to the company by the Army. Di- 
rectors of the company agreed tentatively 
on a budget of 5,500,000 pesos for 1946, 
of which 2,000,000 was expected to come 
from revenues and 3,500.00 from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Reports from southern Luzon indicate 
that much of the railway line from Lu- 
cena to Legaspi is in operable condition, 
although ferrying is necessary where 
bridges were destroyed. Irregular traffic 
on the southern line is believed to have 
been maintained by Filipino guerrillas, 
with the consent of the company’s offi- 
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cials, and resumption of regular service 
would greatly assist the economy of the 
country as well as increase the com- 
pany’s revenues very substantially. The 
southern line runs through the prin- 
cipal copra-growing regions in the Phil- 
jppines and also touches an important 
jumber-producing area. Freight traffic 
on the line north of Manila is very lim- 
ited, passenger traffic being the chief 
source of revenue. 


INTERISLAND SHIPPING IMPROVED 


The interisland shipping situation was 
substantially improved in February when 
anumber of F'S boats, with rated capacity 
of 250 deadweight tons, were placed in 
service by a shipping company. Twenty- 
five others were expected to be in oper- 
ation in the near future, and additionally 
the Army was planning to sell 200 LCM’s 
suitable for short hauls and lighterage. 
Although boats built for special war pur- 
poses were not considered entirely ade- 
quate for commercial traffic, it was be- 
lieved that they would serve a useful 
purpose until suitable boats could be 
obtained. , 

The stevedores’ strike in February held 
up the receipts of much-needed civilian 
cargoes and added substantially to the 
congestion at Manila. In addition to 6 
ships berthed at piers 7 and 13, there 
were reported to be 16 vessels in the har- 
bor, with the arrival of many more im- 
minent. Owing to lack of shelter in the 
piers and inadequate facilities for mov- 
ing cargo, unloading proceeded very 
slowly. Incomplete marking of goods 
added to the confusion and congestion 
on the docks, while damage and pilfer- 
age resulted in part from improper pack- 
ing. Shipping men felt that unless the 
congestion could be cleared up and addi- 
tional berths made available, it might be 
desirable to reduce the number of ships 
calling at Manila. Others, however, 
maintaining that the Philippines would 
need all the imported goods that could 
possibly be brought in during the next 
few months, opposed restrictions on 
shipping. 


COMMUNICATION FACILITIES INADEQUATE 


Just as Manila’s telephone service was 
beginning to contribute materially to the 
conduct of business, the strike of oper- 
ators at the beginning of March com- 


‘pletely disrupted civilian service. Ac- 


cording to telephone officials, between 500 
and 600 civilian telephones were installed 
up to the end of February, not including 
instruments for Government use. Many 
of the larger commercial and industrial 
companies, however, still were without 
telephone service at the beginning of 
March. 

Arrangements for the transportation 
of 1500 pounds of civilian air mail 
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imoathly by the Air Transport Command 
for the Philippine Post Office worked out 
satisfactorily in December and January, 
but in February the quota was filled by 
the 19th of the month, and it appeared 
that services would be available only for 
the first week during March. Inasmuch 
as letters by water transportation took 
an average of 2 months each way, it was 
feared that the absence of air-mail 
facilities might have an adverse effect on 
Philippine foreign trade. 


OFFICE FACILITIES AUGMENTED 


A number of office buildings were re- 
leased by the Army during February, re- 
lieving somewhat the shortage of office 
space and permitting commercial com- 
panies to return to their prewar locations 
in downtown Manila. Warehouse space 
continued scarce, and the shortage of 
residential accommodations remained 
acute. Businessmen arriving in Manila 
have found it increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain any sort of accommodations. The 
Manila Hotel, with about 60 rooms ready 
for occupancy, was turned back to the 
Manila Railroad Co. on February 17, 
1946, and was soon filled to capacity. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Mail Service to Rumania.— 
Effective at once, mail service to Ru- 
mania is extended to comprise all classes 
of regular (Postal Union) mail, that is 
to say, letters, post cards, printed matter 
in general, printed matter for the blind, 
commercial papers, samples of merchan- 
dise, and sniall packets, as set forth in 
Part II of the current Official Postal 
Guide, according to Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 31349 of April 30, 1946, pub- 
lished in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of May 2. 

It is to be observed that Rumania 
accepts articles mailed under the clas- 
sification of small packets. The registra- 
tion fee is 20 cents. 

At the same time, the weight limit of 
air-mail articles is increased from 2 
ounces to 4 pounds 6 ounces. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are applicable to 
mail for this destination. 

Ordinary Parcel-Post Service Re- 
sumed.—Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post 
service to Rumania is resumed, subject to 
the same conditions as were in effect 
prior to the suspension of the service, 
according to Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 31347 of April 30, 1946, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
May 2. 
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The parcels will be subject also to the 
following further restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel is 
limited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to nonperish- 
able items which are not prohibited in 
the parcel-post mails to Rumania. 

The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are applicable to 
parcels for delivery in Rumania. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Economic developments in Sweden 
during the first quarter of 1946, on the 
whole, continued favorable. The transi- 
tion to peacetime conditions is proceed- 
ing in an orderly manner, although 
hampered by a scarcity of import raw 
materials and a shortage of manpower. 
Foreign trade has continued to expand 
and shipping conditions have become 
much easier. 

The production index of the Federa- 
tion of Swedish industries, which 
reached 125 (base 1935=100) in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 continued at the 
same level in January 1946. This re- 
flects the maximum production activity 
permitted under the existing raw-mate- 
rial and labor situation. 

Fuel supply continues to cause con- 
cern in Swedish industrial circles, and 
key export industries, notably lumber, 
wood pulp, and paper are gaging ship- 
ments by the receipt of coal. 

The Swedish textile industry is no 
longer experiencing difficulty in obtain- 
ing raw materials but production is be- 
ing hampered by a lack of labor, despite 
the fact that the industry now employs 
more workers than in 1939. The pro- 
duction of the spinning mills is reported 
to be exceeding the prewar level, while 
weaving and knitting mills have failed to 
reach this level. The abolition of textile 
rationing in November 1945 greatly in- 
creased the sale of dry goods and cloth- 
ing. At present there are practically no 
imports of semimanvfactured and man- 
ufactured textiles which, before the war, 
comprised 25 percent of domestic textile 
sales. 

Swedish porcelain factories at Gus- 
tavsberg and Gavle have been inundated 
with orders for household and sanitary 
porcelain wares from neighboring coun- 
tries, the United States, Brazil, Colombia, 
Palestine, and Turkey. Although pro- 
duction is said to be at prewar levels, 
little is left for export after the domestic 
demand is met. Additional production 
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is restricted by a shortage of fuel and 
raw materials. 

A further expansion of the State- 
owned iron and steel plant at Lulea is 
contemplated, according to the press. 
The Minister of Commerce recently di- 
rected the management of Norrbuttens 
Jarnverk A/B to investigate immediately 
the possibility of expanding its iron and 
steel production, particularly the manu- 
facture of more refined products. If 
such a program is carried out new con- 
struction would include pig-iron fur- 
naces, steel furnaces, and rolling mills. 
The investigation program calls for 
study trips to leading iron- and steel- 
manufacturing countries, but first of all 
to Soviet Russia because it is reported 
to possess the largest and most modern 
iron and steel industry in Europe. 

Automobile traffic in Sweden has in- 
creased during 1946 as a result of an im- 
provement in the rubber-tire situation. 
The receipt of 10,000 tires from France 
was particularly helpful in relieving the 
shortage. The import quota for the first 
quarter of 1946 was 2,000 tires. Because 
of the increase in the tire supply the 
State Traffic Commission granted an 
extra tire ration to 1,500 private passen- 
ger-car owners. Increased rations are 
to be allowed during subsequent months. 

An official survey reported the fol- 
lowing registration of motor vehicles in 
Sweden on January 1, 1946: Passenger 
automobiles, 50,108; trucks, 41,882; and 
busses, 3,977; or a total of 95,967. Au- 
tomotive vehicle registrations in 1939 
totaled 248,854. 

Swedish retail trade continued to in- 
crease during the first quarter of 1946. 
This increase is reflected in the revenue 
from the Swedish turn-over tax which 
total 30,910,000 crowns in February. An 
increase of 11 percent from collections 
during the corresponding month in 1945 
and 36 percent more than in February 
1943. 

The Swedish price-control system will 
be continued in force until May 31, 1946. 

Food is reported to have become more 
expensive as a result of retail price in- 
creases for milk, beef, pork, veal and 
bread. Fresh and frozen fish except 
“strO6mming” were released from State 
price control on March 16. At the same 
time price ceilings were established for 
American and Italian oranges. 

Although many food staples are still 
subject to rationing, the Swedish author- 
ities have been gradually relaxing their 
ration control. The commodity most re- 
cently reported exempt from ration con- 
trol is dried fruit. This exemption 
became effective February 25. 


[Based on press reports and late airgrams 
from the U. S. Legation, Stockholm. | 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement to Increase Exchange of 
Goods With Poland Concluded.—An 
agreement to increase the exchange of 
goods between Sweden and Poland was 
announced on March 13, 1946, following 
an exchange of notes ratifying the agree- 
ment, according to a report published in 
Kommersiella Meddelanden No. 3, March 
1946. 

This agreement was the result of ne- 
gotiations conducted by Swedish and 
Polish official commissions for the pur- 
pose of studying ways and means to in- 
crease the mutual exchange of goods and 
especially the shipment of coal and coke 
from Poland to Sweden. The Possibility 
of Sweden providing technical assistance 
in facilitating the loading of coal and 
coke in Polish harbors is being given 
special consideration. 

Poland declared that it was prepared 
to allocate Sweden a representative share 
of coal and coke exported via Polish 
ports, with due consideration being given 
to the quantities established in the Swed- 
ish-Poland agreement, on the one hand, 
and the trans-sea deliveries which Po- 
land is committed to make by other 
agreements concluded in 1945, on the 
other hand. The Polish authorities re- 
ported that an improvement in coal and 
coke shipping conditions was expected 
in the near future. 

Poland also declared that, in addition 
to quotas established in the current 
agreement, it was prepared to approve 
exports of additional products including 
zinc and zinc plate, creosote, coal-tar 
pitch, certain chemicals and textiles, tex- 
tile machinery, and certain iron products. 
Sweden, in turn, has agreed to approve, 
to some extent, exports of such additional 
products as fish, horses, and rayon pulp. 

Certain relief of a technical nature has 
been accorded Poland in connection with 
Swedish-Polish payments governed by 
the agreement of August 20, 1945. 

The railway administrations of Sweden 
and Poland have also concluded an 
agreement whereby the Swedish State 
Railway Administration is to open a pro- 
visional ferry traffic between Sweden and 
Poland. 

Supplementary Trade Agreement Con- 
cluded with Belgium.—A supplementary 
protocol to the Belgian-Swedish trade 
agreement of May 30, 1945, was signed in 
Brussels on March 8, 1946, according to a 
report published in Kommersiella Med- 
delanden, No. 3, Stockholm, March 1946. 

This supplementary agreement, which 
governs Belgian-Swedish trade during 
1946 within the framework of the 1945 
trade and payments agreement, provides 
for a considerable expansion in the ex- 
change of commodities between the two 
countries. The total trade is expected 
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to amount to 380,000,000 Swedish crowns 
of which 210,000,000 crowns will be im. 
ports from Belgium and 170,000,009 
crowns will be Swedish exports to Bel. 
gium. 

Swedish imports from Belgium will in. 
clude metals such as zinc, copper, lead, 
tin, antimony, and fine Silver, varioys 
kinds of textiles including cotton yarn 
and woven fabrics, artificial silk, flax and 
flax tow, together with linen yarn ang 
fabrics, a considerable quantity of com- 
mercial iron, machinery and apparatus, 
chemical products such as calcium chlo. 
ride, aniline dyes, zinc white, lithopone 
and Glauber’s salts, photographic mate. 
rial, rubber tires and tubes for automo- 
biles and bicycles. Sweden is calculating 
on importing between 250,000 and 275,099 
metric tons of commercial iron during 
1946. Although no specific quota has 
been established for coke, the Belgians 
have presented a program whereby a 
minimum of 300,000 metric tons of coke 
would be shipped to Sweden by July 1, 
1947, deliveries to start as soon as a price 
agreement has been concluded. 

Sweden in turn is to export iron, lead, 
and zinc ores; paper and wood pulp; pit 
props; plywood; wallboard and other 
forest products; rolling-mill products; 
machinery, tools, and other iron and 
steel products; chemicals; various kinds 
of unprepared furs; fish; and paving 
stone. In the machinery field, quotas 
have been established for agricultural] 
machinery, separators, cigar and ciga- 
rette machines, match machinery, steam 
turbines, refrigerators and refrigeration 
machinery, electrical transformers and 
generators, brake regulators, trucks and 
busses, passenger automobiles, office ma- 
chines, and the like. 

In addition, both import and export 
quotas were established for books, maga- 
zines, and other publications. 

During the first 11 months of 1945, 
Sweden imported from Belgium goods to 
a value of 11,958,000 Swedish crowns and 
exported goods to a value of 58,332 000 
crowns. In 1938 imports totaled 71 269,- 
000 crowns and exports 55,036,000 crowns. 

The Swedish press reported on the visit 
of a Belgian industrial delegation to 
Sweden early in January 1946. No 
cfficial character was attributed to the 
delegation which was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the following Belgian in- 
dustries: Electrotechnical, machinery, 
telephone, arms and ammunition, and 
iron and steel. This delegation was said 
to be interested in the purchase of Swed- 
ish electrical material, stainless steel, 
and iron ore. A member of the delega- 
tion emphasized that Belgium believed 
in a privately guided economy. 

Trade Arrangement with Spain Con- 
cluded.—A modus-vivendi arrangement 
governing the exchange of goods between 
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spain and Sweden was concluded in 
Madrid on January 27, 1946, according 
to a report published in Kommersiella 
Meddelanden, Stockholm, February 1946. 
Under the terms of this arrangement, 
which is valid retroactively from Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, to July 1, 1946, the two coun- 
tries have obligated themselves to grant 
the necessary import and export licenses 
for a special commodity list which stipu- 
lates quotas by quantity or value. Swed- 
ish shipments to Spain will consist of 
traditional exports; namely, wood pulp, 
a small quantity of paper, iron and steel, 
engineering workshop products, ball and 
roller bearings, tools, motors, machinery, 
telegraph and telephone equipment, sep- 
arators, refrigerating equipment and re- 
frigerators, and vacuum cleaners. While 
oranges will be the leading Swedish im- 
port from Spain, other imports will in- 
clude lemons, almonds, grapes, Wines and 
spirits, cork products, salt, and potash. 
The trade will amount to a total of 37,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns, according to the 
press. 

Payment is to be made in Swedish 
crowns. In connection with the con- 
clusion of this arrangement, an under- 
standing was reached regarding a 
reciprocal liquidation of outstanding 
commercial claims. Thereby one of the 
principal obstacles to the return of more 
normal trade relations between Spain 
and Sweden was removed. 


Uruguay 
Airgram From the U.S. Em- 


bassy at Montevideo 


Uruguay’s basic economic currents did 
not change in trend or intensity during 
April. The problems of the rising cost 
of living, inflation, and social unrest per- 
sisted, despite Government action to 
stem the inflationary tide. The month 
was highlighted by Holy, or Tourist, 
Week, immediately preceding Easter, 
when many city dwellers left town for the 
country, beach resorts, and Buenos Aires 
and, commercially speaking, the greater 
part of Montevideo was closed down. All 
previous transportation records were 
broken in carrying the vacationers to and 
from Montevideo. With the exception 
of the Fifth Pan American Railway Con- 
gress, which was held in Montevideo from 
April 5 to 12, no other outstanding events 
took place. 

The poor wheat crop, and the difficul- 
ties experienced in importing necessary 
amounts of that grain, brought to a head 
the problem of supplying Uruguay with 
enough wheat for normal needs. The 
United States has allotted 50,000 tons of 
wheat to Uruguay to be delivered over 
the next few months, but measures for 
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control of stocks and prices of wheat and 
flour have had to be taken and all estab- 
lishments dealing in or milling that grain 
have been “intervened.” It was expected 
that wheat products would soon be ra- 
tioned for the first time in Uruguay’s 
history. The shortage of sugar was re- 
lieved somewhat with the arrival from 
Cuba of 3,000 tons of sugar, the initial 
lot of a total 25,000-ton contract to sup- 
ply Uruguay. A small shipment of sugar 
was also received from South Africa. A 
timely delivery of salt from Spain averted 
a crisis in that commodity. 

Harvesting of corn, sunflower seed, and 
rice was in progress in April. Of these 
three crops rice is the most satisfactory 
and will easily cover all normal require- 
ments, even though it is expected that 
the current shortage of wheat will result 
in an increased demand for rice as a 
substitute. The corn crop is normal, but 
the lack of carry-over from last season 
will be felt during the coming year, and 
it may be possible that all demands will 
not be met. Sunflower seed, which was 
badly damaged by locusts last summer, 
is not, according to latest reports, at- 
taining the levels that had been antici- 
pated, and it is believed that the price of 
edible oil will be increased in conse- 
quence. Fruits and vegetables were in 
ample supply. 

Packing-house activity increased. All 
frigorificos were active, and there was 
steady buying of livestock with a prefer- 
ence for export-type beef. Operations in 
packing vegetables, fruits, and meat 
products for local consumption contin- 
ued. Failure of wool to reach the market 
from the interior was reflected in fewer 
operations by the principal export firms. 
It was hoped, however, that as deliveries 
in Montevideo increased, sales would be 
greater in volume. Export demand con- 
tinued strong, at high prices. 

Scarcely any principal industry es- 
caped the effects of labor trouble during 
the first quarter of 1946. An important 
strike of the metal workers ended when 
the Uruguayan Senate, in order to halt 
a threatened general sympathy strike, 
passed a law increasing their salaries by 
70 centesimos a day. The proprietors of 
the metal-working establishments claim 
that the law is unconstitutional. The 
strike in the important rubber tire and 
products factory of FUNSA continued. 

Prices, both of prime materials and 
secondary necessities, mostly imported, 
continued rising, and in many instances 
range from 100 to 200 percent above pre- 
war levels. Rents, although controlled 
by law, continued their upward trend, es- 
pecially whenever new contracts were 
signed or tenants change location or new 
buildings were opened. The current 
building boom appeared to have no com- 
pensating effect upon rents, and it was 
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believed that their rise was due more to 
inflationary causes than to a housing 
shortage. 

No unemployment was reported, and 
industry in general, despite problems of 
supply, of prices, and of labor, was 
flourishing. Cement factories continued 
working three shifts a day, and despite 
the demand from Paraguay and Brazil, 
were reluctant to ship to those countries 
as long as local requirements were not 
fully covered. Textile activity continued, 
although the shortage of Brazilian cot- 
ton yarns was seriously felt, and it was 
believed that certain factories would have 
to reduce operations if the Brazilian 
Government maintained its prohibition 
on the export of yarns. The arrival of 
heavy-duty tires from the United States 
eased the local tire situation, and the 
country benefited further when the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation, in closing 
down its operations in Brazil, allotted to 
Uruguay, outside of any quota restric- 
tions, 2,917 tires of various odd sizes. 
Other rubber goods were received in 
sufficient quantities, chiefly from the 
United States and Brazil, as well as small 
amounts from England. 

Automobiles from the United Kingdom 
were delivered to customers who had 
previously booked their orders, and 
American trucks were arriving in fair 
numbers. 

The Pan American Railway Congress 
aroused great interest. Delegations from 
17 American countries were present, and 
topics of mutual interest were discussed. 
During the month, the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment officially decreed the expropria- 
tion and nationalization of the British- 
owned Montevideo Water Works. The 
use of collective taxicabs was extended 
to other urban districts, and it was esti- 
mated that they transported approxi- 
mately 18,000 passengers daily. Despite 
this new service, rush-hour traffic con- 
gestion remained a serious problem. 

Construction continued slightly below 
normal because of acute shortages of 
certain building materials and sporadic 
labor disputes. Nevertheless a number 
of major projects were being completed, 
and it was rumored that construction 
during the current year would amount 
in value to more than 40,000,000 pesos. 
Private builders claimed that the exten- 
sive public-works program, which was 
being pushed ahead at full speed in an- 
ticipation of the Presidential elections 
in November, was partially responsible 
for the current stringency in building 
supplies and for the increased cost of 
construction. Black-market activities 
increased in iron and steel products, es- 
pecially sheets and wire, resulting in 
stricter enforcement of official controls 
over their prices and sales. Practically 

(Continued on p. 62) 
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Beverages 


INCREASE IN CUBAN CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of bottled soft drinks in 
Cuba during 1945 was considerably more 
than the 10,000,000 cases produced in 
1944. Beer production and consumption 
were also larger, totaling 78,009,817 liters 
in 1945 compared with 57,863,066 liters 
during the preceding year, or 16.3 and 
12.2 liters per capita, respectively. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS INCREASE, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizer in Feb- 
ruary 1946 were almost 50 percent great- 
er in value than in February 1945, 
monthly totals being $365,000 (Canadian 
currency) and $245,000, respectively, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Imports of these materials for the first 
2 months of 1946, with a value of $851,000, 
increased more than 80 percent from 
those for the like period of 1945, which 
were worth $463,000. 


INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Production of industrial alcohol in 
Eire increased from 18,208 imperial gal- 
lons in 1937 to 303,191 in 1944, according 
to the Ministry for Industry and Com- 
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merce. Output in 1945 amounted to 
232,399 gallons. 

The factory at Monaghan, County 
Carrickmacross, received only enough 
potatoes for a month’s operation this 
season, but its low output of alcohol is 
expected to be more than balanced by 
that of the Cooley factory, County 
Louth, the potato crop in that region 
being unusually large. 


PLANS For CYANIDE PLANT NEAR JOHAN- 
NESBURG, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

A cyanide plant will be erected at 
Klipspruit sewage-disposal works, near 
Johannesburg, South Africa, by African 
Explosives & Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
in cooperation with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., according to a foreign 
chemical publication. The output will 
be principally for the gold-mining 
industry. 

Methane gas will be used and the am- 
monia needed will be supplied by the 
company’s synthetic-ammonia plant at 
Modderfontein. 


CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OF SULFUR OPER- 
ATIONS, BALUCHISTAN, INDIA 


The properties and machinery of the 
Koh-i-Sultan sulfur operations at 
Baluchistan, India, as well as the stocks 
of sulfur ore awaiting shipment at Nok- 
kundi, will be sold by the Government of 
India, according to a foreign chemical 
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journal. These mines may be worked 
by the purchaser or the equipment dis. 
mantled and the stocks sold. 


GuUANO Exports FROM SEYCHELLES 


Exports of guano from the Seychelles 
in 1944 amounted to 5,847 long tons, va}. 
ued at 97,065 rupees (1 rupee=30 cents 
United States currency). In 1938, ey. 
ports totaled 21,703 tons, worth 217,039 
rupees. New Zealand was the principa] 
destination in 1938 and South Africa jn 
1944 


U. S. SEEKING SULFITE ALCOHOL IN 
SWEDEN 


Inquiries have been made in Sweden 
regarding the purchase of 50,000,000 
liters of sulfite alcohol to be shipped to 
the United States, according to the for- 
eign press. The alcohol would be return 
cargo for tankers carrying gasoline from 
the United States to Sweden. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S INDUSTRY AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The chemical industry of the United 
Kingdom concentrated a great deal of 
its efforts during 1945 in preparing for 
postwar production, stocks of explosives 
and other chemicals required in the war 
having been built up. Although recon- 
version was hampered by worn plants and 
equipment, the production of heavy and 
fine chemicals and dyes was substantial. 

Chemical exports in 1945, with a valu- 
ation of £37,415,000, were the third larg- 
est group, comprising 12.4 percent of the 
value of exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts and 9.5 percent of the total value 
of exports. British India was the lead- 
ing market and took £5,489,000 worth. 
More than £2,000,000 worth went to each 
of the following countries: the United 
States, Australia, Argentina, and the 
Union of South Africa. France, Eire, 
Egypt, and the Netherlands West Indies 
each took more than £1,000,000 worth. 

Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors into the United Kingdom in Jan- 
uary 1946, valued at £1,163,054, were 
worth £1,035,458 less than in January 
1945, but increased £28,663 from the 
monthly average of £1,134,391 in 1938. 
The principal suppliers were the United 
States, Spain, Canada, and Argentina. 

Exports of these materials increased 
£2,337,904 in value in January 1946 from 
those in January 1945, totals being 
£4,820,350 and £2,482,446: the monthly 
average in 1938 was £1,856,649. Leading 
countries of destination were British 
India, Argentina, Egypt, and Australia. 
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Coal 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Belgium by the 
middle of February 1946 reached a high 
of 458,531 tons a week, or an average 
daily output of 76,422 tons, the foreign 
press reports, compared with the weekly 
average of 267,977 tons during February 
1945. 

Fuel quotas for the various industries 
in Belgium during March were fixed as 
follows: Railways, 196,000 tons; elec- 
tric-power stations, 250,000 tons; coker- 
jes, 475,000 tons; and other industries, 
excluding food and agriculture, 363,000 
tons. 

CoaL SUPPLIES IN FRANCE 


Scheduled production of coal in 
France during 1946 calls for mining 48,- 
000,000 tons, according to the foreign 
press. If this goal can be met it will be 
considerably more than the total output 
of 35,050,000 tons in 1945 and even the 
peacetime output of 46,500,000 tons in 
1938. It is anticipated that 1946 imports 
will reach 11,760,000 tons compared with 
5,182,000 tons in 1945 and 22,719,000 tons 
in 1938. 

The total available coal supplies of 
France for 1946 would thus be 59,760,000 
tons, an increase of 19,528,000 tons from 
the consumption in 1945 but 9,459,000 
tons less than the total used in 1938. 
The 1946 figures were estimated on an 
average production of 4,000,000 per 
month, which it was hoped might be ex- 
ceeded in March. Production during 
January totaled 3,974,000 tons, or an 
average of 993,500 tons a week. How- 
ever, this record, the highest since lib- 
eration and larger than the 1938 average, 
was not maintained in February. 

Imports for 1945 probably will include 
6,000,000 tons of coal from the United 
States, 4,800,000 tons from Germany, 
and 960,000 tons from the United King- 
dom. 


POLAND'S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Poland mined 21,208,000 tons of coal in 
1945, states the foreign press. There 
was &@ progressive increase in the output 
of the 82 mines in operation during the 
year. In the first quarter 1,099,000 tons 
were produced; in the second, 4,146,000 
tons; in the third, 7,063,000 tons; and ia 
the fourth, 8,900,000 tons. The daily out- 
put was stepped up correspondingly, ris- 
ing from an average of 38,900 tons in 
April to 132,700 tons in December. 

Of the year’s production, approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons were utilized at the 
mines, 12,500,000 tons were for domestic 
use, and 5,500,000 tons were exported. 
Scandinavia —chiefly Sweden — received 
200,000 tons; Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
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90,000 tons; and the U. S.S. R., the re- 
mainder, which was exchanged for such 
products as raw cotton, low-grade iron 
ore, and small amounts of copper, alumi- 
num, and tin. 


Construction 


Steps TAKEN To RELIEVE HOUSING SHORT- 
AGE, CANADA 


With the rapid discharge of Canadian 
Service personnel, an urgent demand for 
additional houses exists in Toronto. 

Several steps have been taken by the 
Toronto city government to relieve the 
housing situation. The Regent Park 
rental housing project, approved by the 
City Council, calls for the construction 
of 970 family dwellings in Toronto. The 
buildings will be two- or three-story brick 
veneer or cement-block apartments and 
row houses. Central heating and unit 
hot-water heaters will be installed. Each 
dwelling unit will contain from four to 
six rooms and will probably rent for $35 
monthly. A community hall will be pro- 
vided for organized social, cultural, and 
handicraft groups. The enterprise would 
provide employment for 3,400 persons, it 
was calculated. Land for the dwellings 
will be expropriated by the city at a cost 
of approximately $1,600,000, which ex- 
pense will be borne by the city, Province 
of Ontario, and the Dominion. Total 
cost of the project has been estimated to 
exceed $5,000,000 


Late in 1945, the Mayor of Toronto 
suggested that the Dominion Govern- 
ment allow municipalities to organize 
limited dividend corporations for housing 
projects. The Toronto Reconstruction 
Council in December was engaged on a 
survey on the basis of which a sound, 
long-term housing program could be 
recommended, according to the press of 
that city. 

Downtown Toronto has been experi- 
encing a serious shortage of Office space, 
which will probably continue for at least 
2 years unless Canadian Government 
agencies relinquish some of their space. 


HicH RaTE OF ACTIVITY, BARRANQUILLA, 
COLOMBIA 


Building activity in Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, is expected to continue at high 
levels during 19846. Construction permits 
issued during the first 2 months of the 
year were valued at $1,052,610, compared 
with a total of $4,790,029 for the preced- 
ing 12 months. 

This building boom, which started in 
1944 and doubled in size in 1945, was 
accompanied by a general real-estate 
boom, and prices of land and buildings 
rose sharply. It has been pointed out, 
however, that property had been under- 
valued for quite a few years. 


PLans For BuTANE-GAS-STORAGE PLANT, 
SONORA, MEXICO 


A butane-gas-storage plant is to be 
constructed in Ciudad Obregon, Sonora, 
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Mexico, by Combustibles, S. A., under 
authorization of the Mexican Ministry of 
National Economy. The plant is to have 
a minimum capacity of 8,500 cubic feet. 


HovusSING PROJECTS For PANAMA CITY AND 
COLON, PANAMA 


A contract was awarded recently for 
the construction of the first section of 
the Panamanian Government’s low-cost 
housing community in the Vista Hermosa 
district of Panama City. The bid of 
$278,000 included $244,229 for the con- 
struction of the 52 buildings projected 
and $33,771 for sidewalks, sewers, con- 
necting streets, and an avenue encircling 
the residential district. Living quarters 
for 100 families will be provided in the 
48 duplex dwellings and the 4 single 
houses. The average cost of each family 
unit is estimated at $2,692. 

Bids will be requested soon by the 
Panamanian Bank of Urbanization and 
Rehabilitation for the construction of 
four apartment buildings of five stories 
each in Colon, reports the Panamanian 
press. The buildings will provide accom- 
modations for 200 families. Each apart- 
ment will consist of 30 square meters of 
floor space, with living room, dining 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen, bath, and 
private porch. Plans are being drawn 
up by the Bank. 


EXPENDITURES For PUBLIC 


WORKS, PARAGUAY 


PLANNED 


In addition to the expenditures au- 
thorized in the 1946 Paraguayan budget, 
the Government of Paraguay plans to 
spend up to 2,000,000 guaranies this year 
for public works, including highway con- 
struction, military construction, repairs 
to public buildings, and miscellaneous 
small building projects. Funds will be 
provided through the sale of bonds. 


Or REFINERY TO BE 
SWEDEN 


At Goteborg, Sweden, the Rederi A. B. 
Nordstjernan plans to construct an oil 
refinery employing about 300 to 400 
workmen, reports the European press. 
The company intends to acquire a site 
of some 508,000 square meters from the 
Goteborg municipality at a cost of about 
3,000,000 crowns ($715,500 U. S. cur- 
rency). 


CONSTRUCTED, 


WORK OF THE MEXICAN NATIONAL 
IRRIGATION COMMISSION 


Irrigation work in Mexico has con- 
tinued at a high rate during the past 
few years as a result of activities of the 
Mexican National Irrigation Commis- 
sion. Works constructed during the 
5-year period ended 1945 were expected 
to bring approximately 700,000 hectares 
of land under irrigation, according to 
the Managing Director of the Commis- 
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sion. Facilities for irrigating about 
300,000 hectares had been provided be- 
tween 1926, when the Commission was 
founded, and 1941. 

Funds may be expended or obligated 
by the Commission during 1946 total 
189,000,000 pesos. In addition, other 
amounts are available to the Commission 
through participation of governmental 
subdivisions, special assessments, and 
irrigation operating charges. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
Imports INTO INDIA 


Imports of electrical goods into India 
in the 6 months ended September 1945 
were valued at 14,534,000 rupees com- 
pared with 13,383,000 rupees in April— 
September 1944. While the major part 
of these imports came from the United 
<ingdom (11,726,000 rupees in the former 
period and 11,751,000 rupees in the lat- 
ter), imports from the United States in- 
creased in value to 2,513,000 rupees in 
April—September 1945 from _ 1,317,000 
rupees in the like period of the preceding 
year. 

Notable decreases were reported only 
in imports of transformers and turbo- 
generator sets, while outstanding in- 
creases were noted in imports of wire and 
cables, telegraph and telephone material, 
lamps, radio parts, accumulators, and 
batteries. 


INSTALLATIONS THROUGH PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT, NEW ZEALAND 


Expenditures made through the Public 
Works Department of New Zealand for 
the supply of electricity totaled £NZ3.- 











Painting With Cod-Liver 
Oil? 


Norwegians are _ investigating 
refined cod-liver oil as a possible 
substitute for linseed oil in paint 
products. During recent years it 
has become increasingly difficult 
to find markets for whole Norwe- 
gian cod-liver oil. Faced with the 
competition of new vitamin prep- 
arations developed during the war, 
Norwegians are suggesting that 
the vitamin content be removed 
from the whole oil, be prepared in 
“easy to take’’ form, and that the 
remaining product be used as a 
substitute for linseed oil. Norway 
has hitherto imported large quan- 
tities of linseed oil. 
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635,806 for the year ended March 31, 1945 
of which £NZ2,897,440 was spent for con, 
struction. The 82,000 kilowatt plant 
that had been installed since 1939 repre. 
sented a 37 percent increase in generat. 
ing capacity. Restrictions had been nee. 
essary as a consequence of the continued 
short supply. 

During the year ended March 31, 1945, 
one generating plant was put on com. 
mercial load and a 66-kilovolt transmis. 
sion line was completed, allowing the 
supply to be furnished to three power 
boards and one cement company, which 
had previously generated their own elec. 
tricity. Contracts were let during the 
year for equipment for one generating 
station and two substations. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROJECT IN PANAMA 


An electrification project in Panama 
will cost more than $500,000, the largest 
part of which will be spent on transmis. 
sion lines, reports the press of that 
country. 

A central plant at Aguadulce will fur- 
nish about 33,000 volts of electricity for 
19 interior towns. Units at Divisa and 
Los Antos are the only two that will oper- 
ate at 1,600 volts. 


HYDROELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION PROJEcTs, 
PORTUGAL 


Representatives of companies develop- 
ing hydroelectric construction projects 
at Zezere and Cavado, Portugal, are 
being sent to the United States in con- 
nection with the dam-construction con- 
tracts, the purchase of concrete machin- 
ery, and the supply of high-grade ce- 
ment 

At Zezere the project is to be developed 
in three stages—the preparation of devi- 
ation tunnels and cofferdams, construc- 
tion of the dams and hydroelectric power 
stations, and the installation of electric 
machinery. Work will begin with the 
most important station on the Zezere, at 
Castel do Bode. The contract for devia- 
tion tunnels and cofferdams for it is 
expected to go to a Portuguese firm. The 
estimated cost is 20,000,000 escudos. 

The dam and central power station at 
Castel do Bode, which are to cost an 
estimated 300,000,000 escudos, are not 
expected to be opened to bids until late 
summer; contracts for turbines, dyna- 
mos, and other electrical machinery for 
the power station will be delayed for a 
year or more. 

The Cavado company also has asked 
for tenders for a deviation tunnel and 
cofferdam contract, but bids for con- 
struction of dams are not expected to be 
solicited until the end of 1946. It is not 
known when the Cavado company will 
open bidding for the power-station ma- 
chinery. 
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Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION OF ROSE OIL AND “CONCRETE,” 
BULGARIA 


Production of rose oil and rose “con- 
crete” in Bulgaria was seriously cur- 
tailed by the war. Only 351,016 kilo- 
grams of rose oil were processed in 1945, 
compared with the high level of 3,778,957 
kilograms in 1939. “Concrete” was not 
produced during 1944 and 1945. 

Preliminary estimates of rose-garden 
acreage in 1945 place the total at 2,300 
hectares, compared with the 1939 plant- 
ing of 6,338 hectares. 

The accompanying table lists produc- 
tion of rose oil and “concrete” in Bul- 
garia in recent years: 


{In kilograms 





Year Rose oi) Rose concrete 


38 1, 720, 320 2, 312, 608 
on 3, 778, 957 86. 445 
1940 1, 847, 715 2, 104, 220 
M41 835, 767 1, 205, 050 
1942 271, O18 1, 267, 720 


1943 133, 316 *2, 015, 619 
19:4 733, 513 
1945 $51,016 





Rose CULTIVATION FoR PERFUME, 
FRANCE 


Cultivation of roses for their essence 
in France, centered in Grasse, has been 
reduced until the current area planted 
is about 250 hectares, yielding an aver- 
age of 3,000 kilograms per hectare. The 
crop of roses in 1945 dropped to 390,000 
kilograms from 446,000 kilograms in the 
preceding season, when 900 kilograms of 
essence were also produced. The May 
Rose, a hybrid of the French Rose 
(Rosa gallica) and of the Hundred- 
Leaved Rose (Rosa centifolia) is the 
chief variety cultivated for the perfume 
industry. 


ORANGE OIL PRODUCED IN GRASSE, FRANCE 


The 1945 yield of orange flowers as a 
source of oil, in Grasse, France, approxi- 
mated 900,000 kilograms. An estimated 
area of 500 hectares is currently planted 
to 450,000 orange trees, and the aver- 
age yield per tree usually is from 5 to 
7 kilograms of flowers. The flowers are 
steam-distilled or treated by the volatile- 
solvent process. 

The type of tree cultivated for flow- 
ers is the bigarade (bitter orange). 


SICILIAN PRODUCTION 


The 1945 Sicilian production of es- 
Sential oils, principally lemon oil, was 
estimated unofficially at 200,000 kilo- 
grams. Producers were able to obtain 
supplies of first-grade fruit at reasonable 
prices, as there were few export outlets 
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New Dry Dock for Buenos 
Aires 


Commencement of construction 
on the first section of a new dry 
dock in the East Basin of the Port 
of Buenos Aires (by the Depart- 
ment of Ports and Navigation) has 
been authorized by a recent decree 
of the Argentine Government, the 
Buenos Aires press reports. The 
completed dry dock will cost, it is 
estimated, 26605,000 Argentine 
pesos. 

Additional details will be pub- 
lished in ForeEIGn COMMERCE WEEK- 
LY as they become available. 























for the fresh fruit. The resumption of 
communications with northern Italy was 
of great assistance to this industry. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


Crop AND Exports, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad’s (British West Indies) 1946 
cacao crop may not reach the estimated 
12,000,000 pounds, as a result of unfa- 
vorable weather. 

Exports of local cacao during Febru- 
ary 1946 amounted to 1,294,056 pounds, 
as compared with 1,466,375 pounds in 
the corresponding month of 1945. Ship- 
ments of in-transit cacao amounted to 
478,808 pounds, as against 809,000 
pounas during February 1945. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S EXPORTS 


Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in February 1946 totaled 3,377,- 
604 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with 1,051,529 
kilograms in February 1945. Exports of 
chocolate amounted to 43,117 kilograms 
in February 1946, as against 31,950 kilo- 
grams in February 1945. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s total butterfat produc- 
tion reached 430,000,000 pounds during 
the 1944-45 season ended June 30, com- 
pared with 388,000,000 pounds in the pre- 
ceding year. The amount of butter 
graded for export exceeded that of the 
preceding year by 20 percent and the 
amount of cheese was 12 percent higher. 

Primarily because of the dairy-farm- 
labor situation during the war, the num- 
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ber of milk cows declined to a low point 
of 1,669,000 on January 1, 1944. On 
January 1, 1945, the total increased to 
1,700,000, and the Dairy Board estimated 
that in August 1945 there were from 30,- 
000 to 40,000 more milk cows than in 
August 1944. These increases fall con- 
siderably short of the aims announced 
by the Minister of Agriculture which 
called for 1,740,000 on January 1, 1945, 
and further increases of 100,000 each 
year until January 1, 1947. 

Despite the increased number of cows, 
production of butterfat in the first 3 
months of the 1945-46 season fell 3 per- 
cent short of the preceding year. 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


In Chile dairy products remained in 
short supply during 1945 and the coun- 
try depended upon imports—almost en- 
tirely from Argentina—to meet con- 
sumption. Purchases of Argentine but- 
ter were about 50 percent greater than 
in 1944, despite the Chilean Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reduce such imports. 
Production of fluid milk in the north- 
central and northern zones fell off (in 
some sections sharply) because of the 
drought. 


SITUATION IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Essential requirements for canned 
milk in the Philippines during 1946 are 
estimated to be 20,000 metric tons, in- 
cluding 14,000 tons of evaporated milk 
and 6,000 tons of condensed milk. This 
is approximately the same as the prewar 
consumption. There is no production of 
canned milk in the Philippines, and the 
supply of fresh milk, which was small 
even before the war, scarcely exists now. 

During the first 3 months of 1946, sup- 
plies of evaporated milk were ample at 
Manila, because of large importations by 
the commercial trade, sales from Army 
surplus, and lack of transportation from 
Manila to areas having a deficit in the 
Islands. Since then commercial sup- 
plies have dwindled; little milk will be 
available in the future from Army sur- 
plus, and transportation is improving to 
the Provincial areas. On this basis, the 
maintenance of essential supplies re- 
quires the allocation by the United 
States of at least 5,000 tons of canned 
milk monthly for the Philippines. 

Butter and cheese are consumed on 
only a small scale in the Islands, and 
supplies during the first quarter of 1946 
were relatively abundant from disposal 
of Army surplus. This situation is ex- 
pected to continue until the latter half 
of the year, with no import requirements. 
Even the quantities meeded will be 
small—possibly 25 tons of butter and 50 
tons of cheese. 

Philippine demand for powdered milk 
is very small, and a moderat2 quantity 


wen 
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imported during the first quarter, plus 
disposal from Army surplus, appears suf- 
ficient for requirements during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946. Importation of 
powdered milk as a substitute for canned 
milk does not appear practicable, for 
consumption habits of the Filipinos are 
relatively inflexible and little use is made 
of powdered milk even when canned milk 
is not available. 


Uses Found FOR WHEY IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s central milk sales organiza- 
tion has perfected a method of produc- 
ing alcohol from whey and has applied 
for permission to begin production. 
Lactose is being produced from whey in 
a plant at Mjélby, which supplies entire 
Scandinavia with lactose. It is possible 
that the lactose output will be increased 
to permit exports to other countries. 


MILK PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s fluid-milk production con- 
tinued to fluctuate in 1945, being below 
consumption demand during the dry 
season and in excess during the rainy 
season. With high existing retail milk 
prices, there is not much expectation of 
increasing consumption of fluid milk. 

During 1945 it was announced that the 
powdered-milk plant located south of 
Lake Maracaibo in the State of Zulia was 
processing about 16,000 gallons of fluid 
milk daily. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the number of milk cattle in 
the Aragua Valley and around Lake 
Valencia, the second largest milk-pro- 
ducing region. 

The increase in the number of cows be- 
ing milked is made up chiefly by the 
large herd of 500 milk cows established 
by the Government on one of its irri- 
gated farms. This herd, mostly of native 
cattle, is well cared for, and some of 
the better cows are said to yield as much 
as 7 quarts of milk daily. There may be 
further increases in dairy herds if the 
Government is successful in disposing 
of the young stock imported from the 
United States. 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FISHERIES 


The year 1945 was one of the most 
profitable in recent times for the New- 
foundland fishing industry. Salt-cod- 
fish production was the highest since 
1939, and exports exceeded those of 1944 
by about 20,000,000 pounds. The herring 
fishery, as a result of relief orders, be- 
came of major importance, and there 
was a further expansion of the frozen- 
fish industry. 

An estimated 106,984,304 pounds of 
codfish was salted during 1945, an in- 
crease of 1,618,288 pounds from the 
105,366,016 pounds salted in 1944. Stocks 
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Davis Foresees Continuing 
World Food Shortages 


Chester C. Davis, chairman of 
the President’s Famine Emergency 
Committee, emphasized the con- 
tinuing nature of the world food 
crisis after an executive meeting of 
the committee’s staff in the White 
House. 

Mr. Davis said: “Every report 
coming before us makes it plain 
that the present famine is not a 
short-run emergency that ends on 
July 1. 

“The present food shortages 
have been seriously aggravated by 
drought in many parts of the world, 
but even with good weather the 
wartime destruction of agricul- 
tural facilities will be felt for a long 
time. Farm animals and farm | 
machinery have been destroyed. 
The strength of farm workers has | 
been weakened by poor nutrition. | 
Fertilizers are extremely short. 

“The emphasis necessarily 
placed on the 120 days from March 
through June does not mean that | 
the threat of famine will then be | 
over. These 120 days are the first | 

lap in the race; we have to limit, | 
| or untold millions of our fellow | 





human beings will be eliminated. 
After we win that first sprint, there 
will be a breathing spell before 
mass hunger reappears in the late 
winter of 1947. This Nation should 
start to work now on a soundly 
constructed program to meet it.” 


























of salted codfish on hand December 31, 
1945, were only 40,738,096 pounds, com- 
pared with 48,210,400 pounds at the end 
of 1944. 

Exports of salt codfish during 1945 
amounted to 120,321,496 pounds as com- 
pared with 94,339,536 pounds in 1944, an 
increase of approximately 27.5 percent. 
Shipments to Spain, Puerto Rico, Portu- 
gal, Jamaica, and for relief comprised 
77.8 percent of the total. Shipments to 
Spain more than doubled—to 27,010,816 
pounds in 1945 from 10,425,072 pounds in 
1944. Relief shipments totaled 20,719,- 
664 pounds, as against 12,417,776 pounds 
in 1944. Exports to the United States 
showed little change—4,583,048 pounds 
in 1945 and 4,253,232 pounds in 1944. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the Newfoundland fisheries is the con- 
tinued growth of the frozen-codfish in- 
dustry. There are now 44 filleting plants 
and 15 freezing plants operating, of 
which 13 use quick-freeze, and two 
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sharp-freezer methods. The latter are 
now being converted to quick-freeze 
plants. 

The production of frozen cod fillets in 
1945 was 30,851,500 pounds as compared 
with about 24,000,000 in 1944. Exports 
of fresh and frozen cod fillets in 1945 
were 33 880,925 pounds; at least 90 per. 
cent was frozen. The 1945 exports went 
to the following markets; United King. 
dom, 19,258,963 pounds; United States 
6,055,073 pounds; Canada, 8,565.59) 
pounds. 

There is no assurance that Great Brit. 
ain will continue to take large quanti. 
ties of cod fillets, so Newfoundland is 
looking to the United States market 
which, it is believed locally, could ulti. 
mately take up to 100,000,000 pounds g 
year. 

Newfoundland’s optimism is reflected 
in the fact that a large amount of new 
capital is being invested in cold-storage 
operations, and the building of draggers 
or schooners with Diesel power for 
trawling 

Principally in consequence of contracts 
with UNRRA, the herring fishery in 
1945 reached an unprecedented position 
as a major industry. Production in that 
year amounted to 219,405 barrels of 225 
pounds each, compared with 106,497 bar- 
rels in 1944. 

Shipments to UNRRA of 111,353 bar- 
rels and FEA of 18,073 barrels were com- 
pleted before the end of October. The 
amount produced for UNRRA was 11,353 
barrels in excess of the amount con- 
tracted for. At 7 cents a pound, the re- 
lief shipments represent a value in ex- 
cess Of $2,000,000 ($1,754,000 for UNRRA 
and $285,000 for FEA). 

Whether the demand for Newfound- 
land herring will continue is problemat- 
ical, but a large production for at least 
one more year is assured. On August 23, 
1945, the Fisheries Board announced new 
contracts for 1945-46, amounting to 
more than $4,000,000, including contracts 
for 25,000 barrels of the fall-winter 
Scotch-cure pack of herring and 465,- 
000,000 pounds, or about 200,000 barrels, 
of relief herring contracted with UNRRA 
at 7 cents a pound (U. S. currency). 

Herring packers also contracted for 
large quantities of dressed and filleted 
herring Another favorable factor for 
the industry is the meal and oil enter- 
prise to be operated this season in Bay 
of Islands and Fortune Bay. Moreover, 
it is anticipated that herring in the fu- 
ture will be canned on a large scale. It 
is believed that operations will be ex- 
tended to deep water by the use of 
purse seines, thus greatly increasing the 
catch. 

Salmon production in 1945 was as fol- 
lows: Fresh and frozen, 1,595,598 pounds, 
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canned, 7,676 cases; and pickled, 106,000 
pounds. 

Although curtailed by adverse weather, 
the lobster catch was exceptionally good, 
production amounting to 2,622,088 
pounds compared with 2,292,747 pounds 
in 1944. More than half the catch (1,- 
595,598 pounds) which was chiefly from 


the west coast, was exported alive. The 
remainder (1,026,490 pounds) was 
canned. 


The halibut catch was less than that 
of 1944. Exports in 1945 were estimated 
at only 107,500 pounds as against 155,909 
pounds in 1944. 

Whales were plentiful last season in 
the North, and the whale factory at Wil- 
liamsport, White Bay, was unusually ac- 
tive. In July 1945 there were days when 
2 whales were caught. Six whaling boats 
were operated in 1945, compared with 
four in 1944, and three in 1943. The 
total catch for the year was 393 whales, 
the largest in years. In 1943 it was re- 
ported that some 600 seals were taken, 
and in 1944 the catch was estimated at 
4,000. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Production of canned fruits in Chile 
is gradually increasing. During the 
period 1936-37 to 1938-39 average an- 
nual output totaled 1,912 metric tons. 
During the years 1939-40 to 1942-43 
average annual production rose to 3,136 
metric tons. Production figures for 
1943-44 and 1944-45 are not available, 
but trade sources state that output did 
not vary greatly from the 1942-43 figure. 
The present season's production is esti- 
mated at about half that of 1942-43, 
because of a serious shortage of tin 
plate. 

Eighty percent of Chile’s total canned- 
fruit production consists of canned 
peaches. From 1939-40 to 1942-43 pine- 
apples constituted 5 percent of the total, 
apricots 4 percent, plums 3 percent, 
pears 3 percent, quinces 2 percent, straw- 
berries 1 percent. Papayas, sweet cher- 
ries, sour cherries, apples, grapes and 
olives each made up the remainder. 
Nearly all of the fruit was canned in its 
own juice from 1939-40 to 1942-43, only 
55 metric tons, or less than 2 percent 
being packed in sirup. 

Production of jam and jelly likewise 
increased, from an annual average of 
315 metric tons between 1936-37 and 
1938-39 to 479 metric tons in 1939-40 to 
1942-43. One-fifth of this total consisted 
of candied quinces. 

Despite Chile’s present surplus pro- 
duction of lemons numerous new plant- 
ings will come into bearing during the 
next few years. The Chilean Citrus 
Growers’ Association hopes to sell at 
least part of this excess production 
through the development of lemon juice 
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for the export market. As an experi- 
ment, between 5 and 10 tons were pro- 
duced in 1945 and the Association plans 
to increase substantially the output in 
1946. Foreign outlets for the lemon juice 
are needed. 

During recent years Chile has had 
about 34 fruit- and vegetable-canning 
factories in operation, one-half of which 
are located in Santiago Province and 
nearly all of the remainder in nearby 
Provinces. One characteristic of Chilean 
canneries is the varied production of 
each factory; another is the long season 
which starts in September with the can- 
ning of asparagus and ends with tomato 
canning in April. Some of the country’s 
largest canneries are located on the 
farms. 

Chilean canning factories are not al- 
ways modern, and a large amount of 
hand labor is used. The largest and most 
modern factory in Chile employs up to 
250 workers and produces approximately 
20 percent of the nation’s output of 
canned goods. The greater part of the 
machinery in this plant was purchased in 
the United States prior to 1930. Many 
plants are said to want new equipment 
from the United States as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 

Chile exported 352 metric tons of 
canned fruit in 1944 and 475 metric tons 
in 1945. Shipments of olives in brine 
totaled 350 metric tons in 1944 and 462 
metric tons in 1945. Brazil, the United 











Construction of Maracay 
(Venezuela) Airport 
Projected 


Bids for the construction of the 
proposed international airport at 
Maracay, Venezuela, will be called 
for about the end of June by the 
Ministry of Public Works upon 
completion of plans and specifica- 
tions. About 2 months will be 
allowed interested contracting 
firms to submit tenders. 

While the firm to which the con- 
tract is finally awarded will have 
to be legally established in Vene- 
zuela, this restriction will not apply 
for purposes of bidding, since any 
firm, otherwise qualified to under- 
take the project, may bid. How- 
ever, if the successful bidder is not 
established in Venezuela it must 
formally become so established be- 
fore beginning construction. 

All further developments, in- 
cluding notice of the actual call 
for bids, will be reported in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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States, and Bolivia served as the prin- 
cipal foreign outlets for Chile’s olives, 
while canned fruit, including peaches, 
was taken principally by Cuba and Peru 
during the past 2 years. 

Chilean exports of canned fruit and 
olives in brine averaged 1,335 metric tons 
annually during the period 1936-39 and 
853 metric tons annually during 1940—43. 
Canned peaches represented 69.4 and 42.4 
percent of the totals for the two periods, 
respectively. 

During the prewar period Great Britain 
bought 44.4 percent of Chile’s exports of 
canned peaches; Peru took 31.5 percent; 
and Germany 11.3 percent. Of Chile’s 
canned-peach exports Peru took 64.1 
percent, Cuba 16.9 percent, and Ecuador 
9.9 percent in 1940-43. 

From 1936 to 1939 Argentina purchased 
61.3 percent of Chile’s olive exports, Bo- 
livia 23.7 percent, and the United States 
7.4 percent. From 1940 to 1943 those 
three countries took 23.7, 22, and 44.1 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Chilean exports of canned vegetables 
amounted to 440 and 388 metric tons in 
1944 and 1945, respectively. Tomato 
paste and sauce went abroad in the 
amount of 390 metric tons in 1944 and 687 
metric tons in 1945. 


Dry EpIsLeE BEANS, CUBA 


Cuban-bean production in 1945 was 
back to its prewar level of about 95,000,- 
000 pounds and exceeded the small 1944 
crop by at least 20 percent. Production 
of black beans normally accounts for 
about 70,000,000 pounds, red and pink 
beans for about 19,000,000, and white 
beans and chickpeas for about 6,000,000 
pounds. 

According to ships’-manifest data, im- 
ports of dry edible beans, dried peas, and 
chickpeas in 1945 totaled 47,048 metric 
tons (103,700,000 pounds). Insofar as 
these data are comparable with official 
foreign-trade data for earlier years, the 
1945 imports were the largest since 1929. 
They were 15 percent larger than the 
89,900,000 pounds imported in 1944. 

Chile was the leading supplier of beans 
to the Cuban market in 1945; about two- 
fifths of the Cuban imports originated 
in that country. The United States 
ranked second, supplying about one- 
third of the total. Mexico, was the third 
largest supplier, furnishing nearly a fifth. 

Cuban stocks of beans and chickpeas 
together showed little change during 
1945, according to the Cuban ORPA. 
While stocks of beans separately in- 
creased by about 1,800,000 pounds, stocks 
of chickpeas declined by about 1,500,000 
pounds. The most noteworthy change 
in stocks was an increase of 3,600,000 
pounds in the declared stocks of dried 
peas, the result of heavy imports. 
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Cuban consumption, of beans, peas, 
and chickpeas in 1945 approximated 
194,700,000 pounds. Consumption prob- 
ably was record-breaking—about a fifth 
larger than during 1944 and about 30 
percent larger than prewar, which was 
150,000,000 pounds. 

Of the estimated 1945 consumption, 
dry beans accounted for 162,700,000 
pounds, chickpeas for 22,100,000 pounds, 
and dried peas for 9,900,000 pounds. 

An apparent increase of about 32,000,- 
000 pounds in the consumption of beans 
alone in 1945 from 1944 was made pos- 
sible by larger production and imports. 
Consumption of peas also increased 
markedly, partially as a result of en- 
larged imports. The consumption of 
chickpeas, however, fell off approxi- 
mately 28 percent because of a decline in 
imports. 

Barring unfavorable weather and 
other adverse factors, total Cuban pro- 
duction of beans, peas, and chickpeas 
in 1946 may be near the 1945 level. De- 
mand, however, supported by somewhat 
greater domestic purchasing power and 
by smaller supplies of rice, flour, and 
possibly other basic foodstuffs, probably 
will be greater than in 1945. All the 
imports than can be acquired, conse- 
quently, will be needed, especially of 
red kidney and white beans. Whether 
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the year’s aggregate consumption will 
turn out to be bigger than that of last 
year, will depend largely on the availa- 
bility of foreign supplies at reasonable 
prices. 

CuBA’s PINEAPPLE CROP 


Production of pineapples in Cuba in 
1946 is expected to reach a new high— 
probably 3,300,000 crates, or slightly 
higher than the 3,186,000 crates pro- 
duced in 1943—as compared with 2,813,- 
000 crates in 1945. 

The amount of the crop which will be 
shipped as fresh fruit and that which 
will be canned depends largely upon the 
United States market for fresh pineapple 
during the peak shipping season—April, 
May,and June. However, a revised fore- 
cast gives 1,500,000 crates for shipment 
as fresh fruit and 900,000 crates of fresh 
fruit for canning. 

Fresh-pineapple shipments to the 
United States (including transshipments 
to Canada) in the first 2 months of 1946 
totaled 17,941,670 pounds, as compared 
with 8,153,961 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945 and an average of 
2,626,506 pounds in the 3-year period 
1939-41. 

Only about 1 percent of the pineapple 
pack is consumed in Cuba, and stocks 
are usually small. Exports this year 
will be about 500,000 cases, according to 














Swiss Production of Remarkable Precision Equipment 


Precision boring and physical measuring equipment as well as a variety of heavily 
constructed instruments resembling, at first glance, the common engine lathes are 
manufactured in a plant in Geneva, Switzerland, whose products are notable for 
their accuracy. 

The plant manufactures extremely accurate linear and angular measuring devices 
Incorporated in each machine are clamps to hold the specimen and a master linear 
scale for the most refined measurement of dimensions. 

Angular measuring devices or circular dividing machines manvfactured by this 
company are found in wide use in the calibration of instrument dials. The best 
machine of this type ever made, which is accurate to one-half second of arc, is a 
product of this plant and is in use now at the U.S. Bureau of Standards in Washington 
The same mechanical principles are found in a machine, designed for the watch 
industry, which incorporates a scriber and master scales in two planes for laying out 
jigs and templates. 

The first jig borer was produced from models that were simply measuring and 
marking devices; all boring and machinery of the workpeice had to be done on 
conventional machine tools. Later, one machine was developed for measuring, 
marking, and working the piece and tools, and a source of power was installed. 

Output of the plant now includes a complete range of sizes and models of pre- 
cision drilling, boring, and milling machines, all of which are distinguished by one 
of two uniquely precise methods of positioning the workpiece. Smaller machines 
rely on a lead screw, corrected through its entire length for aberrations by means of a 
system of mechanical leverage. The movement of the work table in heavier machines 
is accomplished hydraulically, and precise positioning is attained by microscopes 
focussed upon master scales. On both types of machines adjustments can be made in 
hundred-thousandths of an inch. 

In view of the extensive use of microscopes in jig borers, the plant has developed the 
production of optical systems, and a line of optical comparators has been manu- 
factured for convenience in continuous inspection. 

The needs of the plant for lead screws of high precision led to the production of 
thread-grinding machines which now are manufactured for sale as well as for 
internal use. 

The factory is impressively well tooled, and physical working conditions are reported 
as “ideal,” with an abundance of natural light and fresh air. Scrupulous cleanlines: 
prevails. 
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trade estimates. Shipments of canned 
pineapple during the first 2 months of 
1946 amounted to 669 long tons, myc, 
less than for the like period last year, 
when 994 tons were shipped. 

Production of quick-frozen pineapple 
for sale in the United States wil] prob- 
ably establish a new record in 1946: the 
processors believe they will be able to 
prepare at least 3,000,000 pounds. No 
increase in shipments of pineapple in 
brine is likely this year because of the 
lack of sugar in the United States for 
processing it. 


BANANA INDUSTRY IN DOMINICAN Repypiic 


The cultivation of bananas continues 
to increase in importance in the Domin. 
ican Republic. However, Sigatoka dis. 
ease has probably adversely affected 
their size and quality, inasmuch as little 
is done to combat it. 

Exports of bananas in 1945 amounted 
to 1,101,757 stems of the Johnson (Gros 
Michel) variety, valued at $660,666. 
which were about three times as much 
as the 428.097 stems, worth $228,139 
shipped in 1944. Exports of bananas jn 
the first 2 months of 1946 totaled 193,003 
stems, valued at $115,783 compared with 
88,598 stems ($53,068) in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


Ecuapor's EXport OF BANANAS 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
March 1946, amounted to 66,182 stems. 
of which 64.582 stems went to Chile and 
1,600 stems to Peru. Exports in March 
1945 totaled 25,045 stems. 

According to official revised figures, 
exports of bananas from Ecuador in 1945 
totaled 693 652 stems, valued at 2,871,759 
sucres. Only 540,934 stems, valued at 
1,897,921 sucres, were exported in 1944. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE QUALITY OF BANANAS, 
GUATAMALA 


Exports of bananas from Guatemala 
in February 1946 amounted to 797,835 
stems, a gain of 69 percent from the 472,- 
028 stems exported in February 1945. 

During February 1946 a new banana- 
buying agency began preparations for 
entering the Guatemalan field. The or- 
ganization proposed a plan of technical 
and financial assistance to private 
growers, aiding them in fertilizing, irri- 
gation, and disease-control practices to 
improve the quality of fruit to be sold 
under proposed contracts. The large 
fruit-company shipments average 65 
pounds per stem, shipments of fruit 
grown by independents average less than 
40 pounds per stem. 


SHIPMENTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES FROM 
MEXICO 


During the period March 16 through 
March 31, 1946, 28,899,671 pounds (978 
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carloads) of fresh vegetables from the 
west coast of Mexico passed through the 
port of Nogales to the United States and 
Canada, 4S compared with 28,817,859 
pounds (1,182 carloads) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 

Total exports from the beginning of 
the season through March 31 amounted 
to 144,158,562 pounds (4,982 carloads) 
compared with 162,600,667 pounds (7,073 
carloads) in the corresponding period of 
1944-45. 

Tomato shipments in the period March 
16-31, 1946, amounted to 27,387,800 
pounds (897 carloads) as compared with 
12,103,624 pounds in the first 2 weeks of 
March 1946. This was perhaps the 
largest quantity of tomatoes shipped in 
any 2-week period since Mexican vege- 
tables have been exported to the United 
States. 

There was only one carload of peas 
and only 1,359,174 pounds (72 carloads) 
of green peppers shipped during the sec- 
ond 2 weeks of March. 


SHIPMENTS OF BANANAS FROM PANAMA 


Practically all the bananas produced 
in the Republic of Panama are shipped 
to the United States. Exports in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 amounted to 
1,087,802 stems, valued at $864,682, as 
compared with 478,702 stems, valued at 
$381,271 in the corresponding period of 
1944. 

In comparing the exports of the first 
6 months of 1945 (819,826 stems) with 
the last 6 months (1,710,207 stems) it is 
noted that the export shipments were 
more than doubled during the latter half 
of the year, when more shipping space 
was available. 

As no shipping difficulties are expected 
in 1946, it is estimated that banana ex- 
ports will approximately double the 2,- 
530,033 stems, valued at $2,010,325, 
shipped in 1945. 


SMALLER OLIVE Crop, SICILY 


Drought and frequent sirocco winds 
during the summer of 1945 affected the 
Sicilian olive crop. Production of olives 
in 1945 is estimated at 973,030 quintals 
(1 quintal= 220.466 pounds) as compared 
with 1.252.070 quintals in 1944. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT SURPLUS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The 1945—46 British East African wheat 
crop has surpassed all expectations; the 
latest official figures indicate a market- 
able surplus of 861,700 bags (200 pounds 
each) which is 225,400 bags, or 35 per- 
cent, higher than the 1944-45 market- 
able surplus of 636,300 bags. 

Although all flour mills were working 
at capacity in February they could not 
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to the Munoz ranch. 


works out satisfactorily. 








Cow Didn’t Jump Over Moon—But Calf Flew From 
Miami to Bogota 


The first calf to fly from the United States to South America took off on 
May Day from Miami for a trip to South America on a Clipper plane. It is 
not going to South America as a tourist but to become a resident. 

This calf, born in Wisconsin, is a grandchild of a distinguished Wisconsin 
cattle family. Its grandfather, Montvic Lochinvar, was once sold for $26,000 
(presumably Lochinvar came out of the West). 

The high-flying calf is the property of the Colombian-American Agricul- 
tural Products Co. and was being shipped to a farm outside of Bogota, 
Colombia. The president of the company is shipping the calf to Colombia 
farmers and ranchers to build up the breed of the local cattle. 

Alvaro Munoz is Colombian representative for the company. The calf is 
being shipped to his farm. The young animal, weighing about 350 pounds, left 
Miami at 5 a. m. May 1 and arrived in Barranquilla at 10:55 a.m. There it 
was bonded and shipped out at 12:20 to Bogota, arriving there on an Avianca 
plane at 3:05 in the afternoon. Mr. Munoz was on hand to greet the calf and 
clear it through the customs before starting the final 70 miles of the journey 


Mr. Munoz said that there was a big demand in Colombia for cattle bred 
in this country. He said that heretofore shipment of cattle had taken about 
6 weeks and that loss due to sickness was high, in addition to the danger of 
bringing into Colombia diseases caught by cattle en route. He plans to make 
regular shipments of calves via Clipper planes if this shipping experiment 

















handle the supply. There is little likeli- 
hood of wheat being exported (except to 
adjacent Indian Ocean islands), as the 
price is not competitive in the interna- 
tional market. Furthermore, there is the 
ever-increasing tendency of the native 
to want white flour. This is discouraged, 
at least until the world wheat crisis is 
eased. 

Excess wheat is used in “posho” (mixed 
meal); this basically corn-meal mixture 
now is 50 percent ground wheat. 

Rationing of bread and flour were dis- 
continued in Kenya on November 19, 
1945, in Uganda on December 10, 1945, 
and probably in Tanganyika during 
December 1945. Flour is allocated to 
bakeries, however, to guard against 
shortages. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Production of rice in Costa Rica ranged 
between 150,000 and 300,000 quintals dur- 
ing the years 1942 through 1944, accord- 
ing to trade information. The output 
has been declining in the past 3 years 
and has had to be offset by greater im- 
ports. During 1942 imports totaled 519 
guintals, valued at $3,314; in 1943, 52,084 
quintals, valued at $268,932, were im- 
ported. For the year 1944 the volume 
increased to 103,847 quintals, valued at 
$719,781. 

Preliminary figures for the first 11 
months of 1945 show rice imports of 67,- 
424 quintals, valued at $470,438, which 


arrived almost wholly during the first and 
third quarters of the year, filling in the 
gaps between the second- and fourth- 
quarter harvests. Countries of origin 
were Chile, Ecuador, United States, and 
Nicaragua, in the order named. 


RIcE SITUATION IN MExIco 


Production of rice paddy in Mexico in 
1945 is unofficially estimated at 125,000 
metric tons, as compared with the offi- 
cial estimate of 118,409 metric tons in 
1944. 

Consumption of rice has increased 
steadily in Mexico during the past sev- 
eral years and since 1943 has included 
the entire domestic production and such 
limited imports as have been possible 
during the war. Even at present prices 
it is believed that if supplies were avail- 
able consumption would be several thou- 
sand metric tons greater. 

There has been practically no foreign 
trade in rice in Mexico since 1943. No 
rice was exported in 1945 and only 311 
metric tons, mostly brewers’ rice, were 
imported. The semiofficial Nacional Dis- 
tribuidora y Reguladora, S. A. de C. V., 
is responsible for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the rice crop. 

Inasmuch as domestic demand for the 
past several years has exceeded domes- 
tic supplies and imports have been negli- 
gible, the carry-over from one crop to the 
next has been small. Supplies are lim- 
ited almost entirely to 1945 production. 
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transportation costs. 


as payment. 








United States To Export Cotton To Germany 


The Department of Agriculture has arranged to ship 154,000 bales of 
Government-controlled cotton to the U. S. zone of occupation in Germany, 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has announced. Textiles manufactured 
from the cotton will be accepted by the Government in payment. 

Although details of the arrangement are still being worked out, Secretary 
Anderson said the plan for shipments to Germany is similar to that under 
which the Department is supplying cotton to Japan. 
Japan began about the first of March and are expected to total 650,000 bales | 
by the end of the current marketing year, August 1. 

It is expected that any U. S. cotton shipped into zones of Germany governed 
by Great Britain, France, or the U. S. S. R. will be handled by the Office of 
Military Government for Germany (U. S.). 

The Agriculture Department’s Commodity Credit Corporation will receive 
the U. S. prices which are current at the time of delivery for the types of 
cotton delivered plus additional amounts to cover storage, handling, and 
The U. S. Commercial Company (a subsidiary of the 
RFC) will deliver the raw cotton and receive and sell the textiles provided 


The arrangement being made with the War Department and OMGUS 
by the Department of Agriculture has been discussed with Gen. Lucius Clay 
in Berlin by E. D. White, representing the Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
White also visited other European capitals and began negotiations which may 
result in additional U. S. cotton exports, Secretary Anderson states. 





The shipments to 














Nuts 


NUTMEG PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, 
GRENADA, B. W. I. 


The 1946 nutmeg crop in Grenada, 
British West Indies, will not be as large 
as the 1945 crop, the trade believes. 
Reasons given for the probable shortage 
include insufficient rainfall, after ef- 
fects of the 1944 storm, and the presence 
of blight on some estates. 

Shipments of nutmegs from Grenada 
in 1845 totaled 2,361 tons, of which 1,648 
tons went to the United States, as com- 
pared with 2,572 tons in 1944, of which 
the United States received 1,975 tons. 

he price of nutmegs of the 1946 crop 
has been fixed at 26 cents per pound for 
the United States and 30 cents for the 
United Kingdom market. On March 16, 
1946, it was reported that a control 
notice had recently been published by 
the local Competent Authority to the 
effect that allocations of nutmegs for 
the Western Hemisphere were being 
made and that exporters should apply 
for licenses. It was stated that the 
major part of the allocations were for 
shipment to the United States. 

Some dealers, however, stated that the 
United States market at that time 
(March 16, 1946) showed little interest 
in nutmegs. Dealers also reported that 
although offers have been received from 
Tangier, Sweden, Venezuela, and British 
Guiana, export licenses have not been 
granted. 


A recent local Agricultural Depart- 
ment bulletin states that experiments 
carried out with DDT in three localities 
of Grenada for the control of nutmeg 
weevil have had negligible results, and 
further experiments are being under- 
taken. 

Two produce inspectors were ap- 
pointed by the Government during 1945 
in an effort to insure the proper drying 
and curing of cocoa, nutmegs, and mace 
under sanitary conditions. The Agri- 
cultural Department’s bulletin states 
that although this has led to some im- 
provement, both inspectors report that 
small dealers continue the practice of 
‘cracking” undried nutmegs and offering 
chem for sale. 


COCONUT EXxporTs, HAITI 


Haiti’s new coconut-processing plant 
at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, shipped 57,765 
kilograms of desiccated coconut meat, 
valued at 223,351 gourdes, to the United 
States during the fiscal year 1944-45 
Occasional small shipments of coconuts 
also were made during the year 


COCONUT PRODUCTION AND EXPorTS, 
PANAMA 


Panama’s San Blas coconut crop is re- 
ported by the Panamanian press to have 
tripled in the past 15 years. Native 
tribes are increasing the coconut plant- 
ings throughout the region, and it is be- 
lieved that production eventually will 
total 25,000,090 coconuts annually. A 
total of 1,250,000 coconuts valued at $80 
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per thousand, were exported to Puerto 
Rico and the United States during March 
1946. 


FILBERT STOCKS AND EXPoRTS, Turkey 


Turkey's stock of shelled filberts was 
estimated at about 6,500 metric tong iy 
February. Although definite figures 
were not available, about 25 percent of 
the filberts were thought to be the extra. 
large type and 75 percent regular Size. 

Traders report that the bulk of filbert 
exports have gone to the United States. 
and smaller quantities to Switzerlang 
and Near Eastern countries. Inasmuch 
as about half the 1945 crop had been dis. 
posed of, dealers were confident that the 
remaining stocks would be sold before 
the 1946 crop is collected 


Spices and Related Products 
VANILLA-BEAN EXPORTS, SOCIETY ISLANps 


Exports of vanilla beans from Tahitj 
(Society Islands, French Oceania) in the 
calendar year 1945 totaled 224294 
pounds, valued at $472,390, according to 
the Tahiti Customs authorities. Of that 
amount the United States obtained 156. 
864 pounds, valued at $327,776, or about 
two-thirds of the total exports. Australia 
was the second largest purchaser, taking 
50,576 pounds, valued at $110,486, some- 
what more than one quarter of the quan- 
tity exported during the year. 

During 1945 about 946 pounds of vanilla 
beans, valued at $2,059 were sent to 
France. This was the first shipment 
since 1940. The beans were sent by par- 


_cel post inasmuch as no vessel of the 


French merchant marine has called at 
Papeete since 1940 

It is expected that when normal com- 
mercial relations are restored the greater 
part of the vanilla beans exported from 
the colony will be sent to France, as was 
done before the war, unless there is found 
to be a higher market in the United 
States. 

Only members of the official vanilla 
organization may export vanilla beans 
from French Oceania. However, this re- 
striction is not applied to individuals 
making small shipments by parcel post. 

The accompanying table shows exports 
of vanilla beans from French Oceania in 
the years 1939 to 1945: 
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Freight rates on vanilla beans during 
1945 from Pateete to San Francisco were 
5 cents per pound on shipping green 
weight, plus 13 percent. 

The rate of exchange remained fixed 
during 1945 at about 50 francs to the 
dollar. 

The government of French Oceania 
collects a straight export tax of 5 percent 
ad valorem plus all of the difference 
petween the price allowed the exporters 
by the government and the price actually 
received from abroad for the vanilla 
beans exported. 

The trade in Tahiti estimates that the 
carry-over at the end of December 1945 
was about 60 tons. It is understood that 
large contracts have been made for the 
shipment of vanilla beans to France. 

Dried vanilla beans are among the im- 
portant exports from Tahiti. The va- 
nilla beans are grown principally by the 
Polynesian natives of the Society Islands. 
The plantations usually are in small and 
irregular plots either on the narrow 
coastal plain or in the valleys of the 
lower hills. The work is carried on as a 
family industry and is shared by. all the 
members, including the children. 

The drying and curing processes are 
carried on almost entirely by Chinese 
who buy the beans from the producers. 
Only persons holding government li- 
censes are allowed to buy and cure the 
beans. 


Sugars and Products 


CANADIAN PLANS FOR BEET-SUGAR FACTORY 


A new beet-Sugar factory is under con- 
sideration for construction at Brooks, 
Alberta, Canada, to service the irrigation 
district of which that town is the com- 
mercial center. The anticipated cost is 
$1,200,000. This plant would be the 
third beet-sugar factory in Alberta and 
the fourth in the Prairie Provinces. 


NEW SuGArR CENTRAL, MEXICO 


A new sugar central at San Rafael, 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, is planned and 
is expected to be in operation about De- 
cember 1, 1947. The mill will have a 
capacity for grinding 4,000 metric tons of 
cane per 24 hours, and when in full op- 
eration will produce about 40,000 tons of 
refined sugar annually. 

The central, part of a completely new 
sugar project, will be built on sugar lands 
not yet placed under irrigation but in- 
cluded in the Sanalona district being de- 
veloped by the National Irrigation 
Commission. 


HONEY Exports, HalItTI 


Haiti’s shipments of 106 metric tons of 
honey to the United States in the 1945 
fiscal year greatly exceeded the 1944 total 
of 62 tons, but were far below the 1943 
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total of 592 tons. During the 1945 fiscal 
year Haiti also exported 138 tons of 
honey to the United Kingdom, compared 
with 103 tons in 1944. Ten tons were 
sent to Switzerland in the 1945 fiscal year. 

Prior to the war, Haiti exported about 
400 tons of honey per annum, the princi- 
pal markets being Germany and other 
European countries. Honey exports 
reached an all-time high in 1927 when 
788 tons were shipped. With the advent 
of the war, shipments dropped to 17 tons 
in 1940, 2 tons in 1941, and 12 tons in 


| Leather and 
Related Products 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES, DENMARK 


Although footwear rationing no longer 
exists in Denmark, native hides are too 
light for suitable shoe soles, conse- 
quently it is necessary to use wooden 
soles to a large extent, reports a Euro- 
pean publication. Good-quality upper 
leathers, left by the Germans, were dis- 
appearing rapidly and replenishments 
were urgently needed, according to a re- 
port earlier this year. At that time, fish- 
skins were being used to some extent 

















World Flaxseed Production 
| Increased 


Latest estimates place the total 
world flaxseed production in 1945 
at 136,200,000 bushels, an increase 
of 19 percent over the 1944 revised 
estimate, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. The 
1945 total output was small in re- 
lation to the harvests of the early 
1940’s but compared favorably 
with the 1935-39 average. 

Prospects are uncertain for 
world production of flaxseed in 
1946. World demand for linseed 
oil is expected to encourage larger 
acreage in South America. Cana- 
dian and U. S. goals call for acre- 
age increases of 18 and 6 percent 
respectively. Reports indicate that 
these goals may not be met, but it 
is possible that with favorable 
weather the flaxseed output in the 
two countries in 1946 may approxi- 
mate the 1945 production. 

The flaxseed crop in the United 
States in 1945 has been placed at 
36,700,000 bushels, the second 
largest on record, according to lat- 
est estimate, but it is insufficient 
to meet domestic needs. 
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for upper leather, but this type of leather 
will be discarded when more desirable 
materials become available. 

The manufacture of leather goods in 
January was about 40 percent of the pre- 
war output. 


IMPORTS OF LEATHER, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of leather into British Guiana 
by weight decreased to 10,167 pounds 
during 1945 from 23,210 pounds during 
the preceding year. Boot and shoe im- 
ports (excluding canvas shoes with rub- 
ber soles) totaled 204,000 pairs during 
1945, compared with 407,916 pairs during 
1944. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, EIRE 


According to a British trade journal, 
manufactures from Eire during 1945 
were valued at the following amounts 
exports of hides, skins, leather, and 
(data for the preceding year in paren- 
theses): Cattle hides, £72,798 (£64,330) ; 
sheep and lamb skins, £36,760 (£42,534) ; 
other hides and skins, £5,315 (£4,679); 
and leather and manufactures, £1,950 
(£2,611). 

Substantial increases were noted in the 
value of imports of leather and related 
products during 1945 as compared with 
1944. Details are given in the following 
table: 


Value of Imports of Leather and 
Related. Products 





Item 1944 1945 


Cattle hides, skins, and parts £48, 492 £44, 366 
Other hides and skins 179 ‘ 
Leather, undressed 14, 679 13, 647 
Leather, dressed _- 341, 842 322, 805 
Boots and shoes 78, 899 196, 526 


Boot and shoe component parts- 456 663 
Purses, pouches, wallets, etc 8, 150 13, 766 
Ladies’ handbags and _ similar 

SSR 25, 265 42, 641 
Trunks, bags and other solid 

leather goods g28 


( 251 
Other leather manufactures - 42, 168 42, 559 





SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Fears have been expressed that the 
continuing shortage of high-grade hides 
and skins in France will curtail French 
exports of luxury goods. Although cer- 
tain articles, such as high-quality shoes 
and handbags, will be shipped abroad 
during 1946, these are expected to fall far 
short of demand, states a European trade 
journal. The following data indicate 
recent trends in the leather and related 
industries of France: 

Collections of hides and skins during 
January 1946 included 7,776 metric tons 
of hides and 1,471 tons of calfskins. 
Sheepskin collections totaled 154,518 
pieces. Imports of hides and skins dur- 


ing January amounted to 1,540 tons. 
Production of tannin increased to 1,259 
tons during January from 1,091 tons in 
December 1945 and 764 tons in November. 
The target for February was 1,120 tons. 
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Imports during February included 2,500 
tons of dry quebracho extract; an addi- 
tional 2,400 tons were expected to arrive 
shortly, according to an April report. 

Leather consumption for 1946, it has 
been estimated, may aggregate about 
57,500 tons, or 223 percent of the 1945 
consumption, and 72 percent of that of 
1938. 

Civilian footwear production (includ- 
ing galoshes) totaled 3,192,527 pairs dur- 
ing January, compared with 2,881,441 
pairs in December 1945 and 3,254,482 
pairs in November. In addition, slipper 
output amounted to 1,747,773 pairs in 
January, compared with 1,587,945 pairs 
in December and 1,787,780 pairs in No- 
vember. Military production of foot- 
wear totaled 94,867 pairs during Jan- 
uary, whereas shoes manufactured for 
other special purposes amounted to 15.,- 
169 pairs. 

Glove production totaled 2,609,000 
pairs during 1945, compared with 1,996,- 
000 pairs during 1944 and 11,684,000 pairs 
during 1938. Exports amounted to only 
146,000 pairs during 1945. 


MADAGASCAR’S TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS 


Madagascar hides were to be ex- 
changed for Italian sole leather, and 
possibly calfskins from Finland, accord- 
ing to arrangements being worked out 
in February—says a European publica- 
tion. Finland was reported to have of- 
fered 100,000 small calfskins to Mada- 
gascar in exchange for heavy hides. 


TURKISH EXPORTS OF SKINS 


Exports of sheepskins and lambskins 
from Turkey during 1945 have been esti- 
mated by trade sources at 400,000 kilo- 
grams and 350,000 kilograms, respec- 
tively. This is only one-third of the 
prewar shipments, inasmuch as official 
Turkish foreign-trade statistics indicate 
that during 1939 exports of sheepskins 
weighed 1,170,485 kilograms and lamb- 
skins 1,035,392 kilograms. 


EXPENDITURES FOR FOOTWEAR, U. K. 


Personal expenditures in the United 
Kingdom for footwear decreased by 
£19,000,000 during 1945 from expendi- 
tures during 1938, says a British trade 
publication. Footwear expenditures to- 
taled £54,000,000 (‘adjusted to 1938 
prices) during 1945, compared with £53,- 
000,000 during each of the two preceding 
years, £56,000,000 during 1942, £58,000.- 
000 during 1941, £68,000,000 in 1940, 
£76,000,000 in 1939, and £73,000,000 in 
1938. 


Livestock 


CATTLE IMPORTS AND SLAUGHTERINGS, CHILE 


Chile’s imports of live cattle in the first 
11 months of 1945 skyrocketed to 230,025 
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head, with a c. i. f. value of 62,600,000 
pesos, or about $12,900,000 U.S. currency. 
This amounted to more than 9 percent 
of the total value of all imports into 
Chile and placed cattle as the second 
most valuable import commodity for the 
period. Sugar was in first position. 

The Government, becoming cognizant 
of this new, large loss of exchange, ap- 
pointed a commission in October 1945, 
to study the domestic cattle situation 
and the consumption of beef. The com- 
mission's report, a digest of certain parts 
of which follows, covers the matter of 
supply and requirements in considerable 
detail. 

Based upon official data available to 
the commission, the number of cattle in 
Chile in 1944 was estimated at 2,305,713 


head, a decrease of 12.5 percent from 
the 2,634,499 head in 1938. 
This decrease is said to have been 


brought about by increased consumption 
of beef and loss of animals through dis- 
ease and drought. 

It is estimated that total annual cattle 
slaughterings, including both city abat- 


toirs and slaughterings on farms, in- 
creased rather steadily from 439,013 


head in 1938 to 552,686 head in 1944—a 
rise of almost 26 percent. Using 1938 as 
a reference year, accumulated slaugh- 
terings in excess of that base (439,013 
head) from 1939 to 1944, inclusive, 
reached 462,360 head. 

The average annual increase _ in 
Slaughterings from 1938 to 1944 
amounted to 18,945 head. Adding this 
figure to 1944’s slaughterings gives a to- 
tal of 571,631 head as Chile’s estimated 
1945 requirements for slaughter cattle, 
and, in like manner, the number for 1946 
would be 590,576 head. 

In order to bring about an increase in 
domestic production, a decrease in im- 
ports, and at the same time satisfy the 
country’s present and future require- 
ments for beef at a reasonable price, the 
commission made a number of recom- 
mendations to the Government. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF LIVE ANIMALS, 
EIRE 


Exports of cattle from Eire in the 
first 11 months of 1945 totaled 467,854 
head, valued at £13,121,434 compared 
with 413,172 head valued at £11,954,103 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 
Exports of other live animals were val- 
ued at £3,020,662 in the first 11 months of 
1945, against £1,395,579 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. The bulk of the 
1945 livestock exports was consigned to 
Great Britain, although some exports of 
cattle and horses were made to other 
countries of Europe. 

Imports of live animals consisted of 
354 head of cattle valued at £20,673 as 
compared with 241 head valued at £12,- 
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165 in 1944; 1,282 horses valueq at 
£986,100 against 897 valued at £559 219. 
and other live animals (value only 
given) totaling £79,479 as compared With 
£43,173 in 1944. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF BriQuets 


A lumber firm of Fort William, Op. 
tario, Canada, has started to manufac. 
ture wood-fuel briquets from waste for. 
est products. The enterprise, the first 
and only one of its kind in Canada, pro. 
duces “synthetic” fire logs, which wil] be 
merchandised in chain stores and are 





already in great demand. Manufacture 
of the logs provides a use for mixed spe. 
cies of wood in small particles, such as 
saw dust and shavings. The company 
has installed two of the log machines as 
an initial unit. These are expected to 
produce up to 7,500 tons of logs a year. 


CEDAR-SHINGLE EXPORTS AND Loc Stocks. 
CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles from 
British Columbia, Canada, to the United 
States amounted to 132,727 squares in 
March 1946 compared with 156231 
squares in March 1945. Because of un- 
favorable weather during the month of 
March, cedar-log stocks at the Van- 
couver market showed a decrease of 
9,000,000 feet compared with the Feb- 
ruary stocks. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Lumbering declined considerably in 
the Dominican Republic in 1945, mainly 
because sawmills completed their con- 
tract with the United States Government 
in Puerto Rico and because trade with 
Venezuela, which had begun to reach 
sizable proportions, fell off. 

Some lumber is being shipped to San 
Juan, but the Republic’s exporters have 
difficulty meeting foreign competition. 
Since the lumber is air-dried rather than 
kiln-dried, business is brisk only for short 
intervals. Export of woods used in the 
manufacture of furniture is prohibited, 
unless shipped in the form of furniture 
or by special permission. Export of un- 
manufactured lignum vitae is permitted. 


Exports, Halt! 


Pine lumber appeared among Haiti's 
exports for the first time in the fiscal 
year 1944-45 when 440,564 board-feet 
were sent to Puerto Rico and 475,046 
board-feet to Venezuela. In the fiscal 
year ended in 1945 Haiti’s exports of 
1,864 metric tons of lignum vitae were 
all destined for the United States. EX- 
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ports of lignum vitae have never been 
important but average about 1,000 tons 
per annum except when the price is too 
low to make exploitation economically 
possible. ; . . 

Under stimulation of prices higher 
than the prewar average, 4,258 tons of 
jlogwood were shipped in 1944-45, exclu- 
sively to the United States. The highest 
recorded exports of logwood were in 
1919-20 when 129,566 tons were shipped 
from the country, but Haiti’s exports of 
logwood declined after that as world- 
market prices dropped. 


LUMBERING POSSIBILITIES IN THE PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS 


In the Philippine Islands, where there 
are 300 hardwoods practically unknown 
to the markets of the world, lumbering 
enterprises may find new opportunities. 
The best-known Philippine wood is that 
marketed under the name of Philippine 
mahogany, which includes almon and 
the lauans. 

Hardwoods can be grown in the Islands 
in 50 years to a size equivalent to 150 
years growth in the United States. This 
fact suggests that vast areas in the 
Islands could profitably be planted to 
woods desired by the world’s cabinet- 
makers. 

Although not a hard hardwood, the 
teak of Burma, noted for its durability, 
has been found well suited to the nearly 
treeless plateau of Bukidnon. Apitong 
is equivalent to teak as to hardness and 
is plentiful. Cutting in nearly all cate- 
gories could be doubled or trebled with 
benefit to the forests. 


SITUATION IN SURINAM 


Surinam’s lumber exports to the 
United States during 1945 amounted to 
80,364 board feet of fancy hardwood, 
101,530 board feet of softwood logs, and 
21,000 board feet of sawn and dressed 
lumber—a total of 202,894 board feet. 
Sawmills encountered increasing diffi- 
culties in obtaining enough logs to keep 
running full time. This has greatly cur- 
tailed the output of lumber for domestic 
use and has discouraged the undertaking 
of large building operations where the 
construction calls for wood. 

Many requests have come to Surinam 
from the Netherlands for wood of vari- 
ous kinds, principaly softwoods for the 
manufacture of plywood, railroad ties, 
and mine props. About 100 logs of soft- 
wood were shipped on the return voyage 
of the first ship from the Netherlands 
to call at Paramaribo since 1940. 

All sawmills in Surinam are located at 
or near Paramaribo, the logs being 
floated down the various rivers to the 
mills. It is now planned to build a mill 
in the interior, on the Government rail- 
road about 120 kilometers south of 
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Paramaribo, and ship the sawed lumber 
to Paramaribo by rail. The mill is to 
be equipped with two large tractors fitted 
with winches, and a circular saw, which 
have been ordered from the United 
States. It. is hoped that the mill will be 
in operation by the middle of 1946. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CANADA 


In view of the present world demand 
for penicillin, the position of Canada in 
the world market appears very favor- 
able, reports the Canadian press. Peni- 
cillin produced in Canada was first of- 
fered to foreign markets in January 
1945. Although over-all statistics of ex- 
ports are not available, incomplete fig- 
ures show that Canada has participated 
to a large extent in the export of this 
drug. 

Exports of penicillin from Canada 
have been made to nearly all foreign 
markets. UNRRA has procured large 
amounts from Canada for the liberated 
countries of Europe and the Far East 
and has requested further substantial 
quantities for the present year. The 
Canadian Export Board has been pur- 
chasing considerable amounts for the 
Government purchasing agencies of var- 
ious European countries, and the Cana- 
dian United Allied Relief Fund also sent 
large quantities during 1945 to European 
countries. 

Many inquiries for Canadian penicillin 
have been received from Latin American 
countries, and also from the Middle 
East. Indicative of the wide demand for 
this drug, air shipments from Canada 
have been made to points all over the 
world. Penicillin recently has been 
placed under export control. 


Metals and 
Minerals 


SALVAGING MATERIALS FROM AIRPLANES, 
U. K. 


Depots for salvaging useful metals, 
principally aluminum alloy, from air- 
planes that have crashed or have been 
decommissioned are being operated in 
the United Kingdom at Crowley, Oxford, 
and Eaglescliff, Durham. Metals other 
than aluminum alloy, also miscellaneous 
materials of other sorts, are disposed of 
through the ordinary channels of trade. 
The aluminum is prepared and smelted 
into secondary ingot for subsequent dis- 
posal by the Light Metals Control. The 
present production rate of secondary 
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aluminum ingot from this source is ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons a year. 


GOLD EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


The estimated value of gold exported 
from Venezuela during the year 1945 was 
7,382,000 bolivars (1 bolivar=$0.2985 
U.S. currency). This figure indicates a 
slight rise in value as compared with 
exports in 1944, equal to 7,124,000 boli- 
vars, but not as much as the 1943 ex- 
ports amounting to 8,734,000 bolivars. 


Naval Stores 


TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of turpentine in Tokai, 
Cape Peninsula, South Africa, reached 
6,000 imperial gallons in 1945, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical magazine. 
Turpentine obtained from Tokai pines 
was especially valuable during the war 
when imports were limited. During the 
past 4 years tapping of these trees has 
been part of the work of the Forestry 
Department at Tokai. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS 


Total Canadian exports of inedible 
vegetable oils in 1945 were valued at 
$2,836,000; the figure was $2,794,000 in 
1944. Of these products, linseed oil ac- 
counted for $2,762,000 of the 1945 ex- 
ports and for $2,770,000 in the preced- 
ing year. 


WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
(AZORES), PORTUGAL 


There is now a ready demand for 
whale oil produced in the Azores. In 
Europe, especially, buyers are once again 
in the market and if present trends con- 
tinue, 1946 should be a profitable year. 

Whale-oil output, last year, on the 
islands of Sao Miguel and Terceira, 
Azores, increased considerably over 1944, 
with 1945 tonnage reported as 428, com- 
pared with 289 tons in the preceding 
year. In former seasons, greater num- 
bers of whales were caught in Terceira, 
but in 1944 and early 1945, bombing 
practices by Allied forces in surrounding 
waters caused a decrease in the catch. 

Local consumption of whale oil in 
both Sao Miguel and Terceira increased 
in 1942 and 1943 owing to the difficulty 
in obtaining kerosene. Consumption of 
whale oil totaled 38 tons in 1942, 90 tons 
in 1943, and 46.6 tons in 1944. Domestic 
consumption is apparently returning to 
prewar levels as a result of the greater 
availability of kerosene. 
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Most whale oil is shipped from the 
islands to Lisbon, Portugal, and there it 
is marketed by a whale-oil syndicate. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of petroleum products from 
Canada during January and February 
1946 were valued at $498,000 (Canadian 
currency), compared with $1,259,000 
during January and February 1945. The 
value of gasoline exports in the two pe- 
riods was $49,000 and $937,000, respec- 
tively. 


OIL PRODUCTION AND REFINING, CHINA 


Crude-oil production in China’s Yu- 
men field, located in Kansu Province, 
amounted to 507,227 barrels in 1944. 
Daily production at the end of 1944 was 
1,690 barrels. Yumen was China’s only 
producing field in 1944. 

Production of natural gas at the Pah- 
sien gas field, Szechwan Province, during 
1944 amounted to more than 9,600,000 
cubic feet. At the end of the year, this 
field was producing at the rate of about 
32,000 cubic feet a day. 

The refinery of the Kansu Petroleum 
Administration is located at Lao-chun- 
miao, about 37 miles southeast of the 
Yumen field, and has a crude charging 
capacity of 3,600 barrels per day. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


The daily average of petroleum pro- 
duction in Mexico’s three northern 
fields—Poza Rica, Naranjos, and Pa- 
nuco—increased again during March, 
reaching 111,452 barrels, compared with 
108,228 in February and 97,991 in Janu- 
ary. Production in the three fields to- 
taled 3,455,021 barrels during March. 
Output in February was 3,030,183 barrels, 
and in January 3,037,724 barrels. 

Stocks in the fields and at the ter- 
minals in the northern zone totaled 
3,524,266 barrels on March 29, 1946, com- 
pared with 3,998,415 barrels on February 
28. March 29 stocks were distributed as 
follows: 1,602,986 barrels in the Poza 
Rica fieid, 777,612 barrels in the Naranjos 
field, and 1,143,668 barrels in the Panuco 
field. 

The first large postwar shipment, 8,612 
metric tons, of asphalt from Mexico to 
Europe left Tampico for Antwerp on 
April 3. Local petroleum circles believe 
there will be a great demand for asphalt 
in European reconstruction. 


GASOLINE IMPORTS, PANAMA 


Imports of gasoline into Panama to- 
taled 912,230 gallons during March 1946, 
compared with 962,640 gallons in Feb- 
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ruary, and 1,003,340 gallons in January. 
During the 3 months, $408,350.70 in im- 
ports taxes were collected on the gaso- 
line not admitted duty-free. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PURCHASE OF MANUFACTURING PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT, ARGENTINA 


A complete British plant for the manu- 
facture of railroad tires and axles, valued 
at nearly £250,000, is being purchased 
by the Argentine State Railways for 
erection in the railway shops at Cordova. 
The plant includes several very large 
high-power hydraulic presses, accumula- 
tors, and pumps, together with consid- 
erable auxiliary machinery. 


MARKET FOR RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 
ARGENTINA 


The market for railway equipment in 
Argentina in the next 5 years will neces- 
sitate estimated expenditures amount- 
ing to $100,000,000. On the basis of a 
30-year life expectancy for locomotives, 
replacements are overdue for more than 
50 percent of the 3,965 locomotives in 
service. In the past, 72.5 percent of Ar- 
gentina’s imports of locomotives have 
come from Great Britain 


BRAZILIAN DEMAND 


At least 500 locomotives are estimated 
to be needed throughout Brazil, besides 
cars, wheels, rails, and other parts worth 
approximately $25,000,000. 

The Mogiana Railway expects to spend 
270,000,000 cruzeiros in the next 8 years 
on heavy rails, locomotives, passenger 
and freight cars, and telephone and elec- 
trical materials. 

Plans of the Sorocabana Railway in- 
clude the building of 125 kilometers of 
line between Sao Paulo and Mayrink- 
Juquia. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of rubber and rubber products 
from Canada in February 1946 were val- 
ued at $1,326,000 (Canadian currency), 
compared with $1,562,000 in January 1946 
and $1,684,000 in February 1945. The 
value of pneumatic tire casings exported 
in the three periods were $535,000, 
$418,000, and $498,000, respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of crude rubber from Ecuador 
in 1945 amounted to 1,968 metric tons, a 
considerable decline from the 1944 figure 
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of 2,801 tons. The drop is attributed to 
careless tapping, which is said to have 
killed many of the trees, and to Shortage 
of labor. In 1945, as in 1944, al] exports 
of rubber went to the United States, in 
accordance with the agreement between 
the Ecuadoran Government and the Rub. 
ber Development Company. 

Annual production and exportation of 
rubber in prewar years was estimated at 
approximately 1,500 metric tons, Exports 
rose sharply during the war, amounting 
to 1,779 metric tons in 1941, 3,035 tons in 
1942, and 2,186 tons in 1943. It is not 
expected that rubber output and exports 
during the postwar era will continue at 
the same level as during the war years. 


RUBBER IMPORTS, U. K. 


Rubber imports into the United King. 
dom during the first 2 months of 194 
consisted of 4,765 long tons of natura) 
rubber including latex, and 1 long ton 
of synthetic rubber 

Such imports during January and Feb. 
ruary of 1945 amounted to 3,609 and 9566 
tons, respectively. During February 
1946, 3,203 long tons of natural rubber, 
including latex, were imported, but there 
were no imports of synthetic rubber. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS FOR ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has con- 
tracted in Great Britain for the con- 
struction of three vessels of 9,200 tons 
each, one to be delivered by the middle 
of 1946 and the others to be delivered by 
the end of the year 

Three more vessels have been ordered 
for delivery in 1947—one of 9,400 tons 
and two of 9,100 tons. An oil tanker of 
17,300 tons for Argentina is under con- 
struction in Sweden 


SPANISH MERCHANT FLEET 
INCREASED 


TONNAGE OF 


Ships under construction and com- 
pleted in Spain in 1945 totaled 192, rep- 
resenting a tonnage of 276,517, valued at 
1,500,000,000 pesetas. Continued output 
at this rate is expected to bring the ton- 
nage of the Spanish merchant fleet to 
2,000,000 tons 1949, the British 
press reports. 


before 


Special Products 


EXHIBITION OF SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT, 
U. K. 


The National Trade Technical Soci- 
eties of the United Kingdom were fe- 
ported by the British press as sponsors 
of an important exhibition of scientific 
and engineering equipment, held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The exhibition, in which the National 
Physical Laboratory, Metrology and En- 
gineering Divisions, the Naval Ordnance 
Inspection Department and the Bragg 
Laboratory also participated, afforded 
the general public its first opportunity 
to see the British electron microscope 
in operation, and other features. 

Among the apparatus on display were 
instruments for measuring the thick- 
ness of metal coatings and testing the 
hardness of materials; the magnetic 
sorting bridge. electric stroboscope, the 
introscope, industrial X-ray units, glass- 
thickness viewers and strainometers. 
Crack detection by the use of magnetic, 
fluorescent, and radio frequency meth- 
ods and the spectroscopic analysis and 
sorting of steel were also on exhibition. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Increased Canadian tobacco produc- 
tion in 1946 is expected. A total-of 105,- 
800 acres planted to tobacco has been 
requested, compared with a record area 
of 93.700 acres in 1945. If normal yields 
are obtained, total production may reach 
116,000,000 pounds, green weight. Total 
production in 1945, according to the sec- 
ond estimate, reached $7,314,900 pounds, 
green weight. The 1944 year’s output 
was larger, amounting to 105,415,500 
pounds from 88,500 acres, showing 
greater productivity per acre. 

According to recent reports from the 
Ontario flue-cured tobacco area, produc- 
tion of that type may be only about 70,- 
000,000 pounds, instead of the 74,876,000 
pounds anticipated in the second official 
estimate. Of the total acreage requested 
for 1946, flue-cured tobacco will occupy 
the greatest proportion, 85,000 acres of 
this type having been recommended. 

In 1945, cigar-leaf acreage totaled 
2,230, and an acreage of 5,000 is recom- 
mended for 1946. Canada’s tobacco im- 
ports, now very small, consist chiefly of 
this type of leaf. If the increase is ob- 
tained, Canada may become almost en- 
tirely self-sufficient in tobacco. 

For the past 3 years the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Marketing Association of On- 
tario has waived the acreage quota lim- 
itations which were formerly imposed on 
members. When the Association was 
formed in 1934, individual farm acreage 
quotas were established and the maxi- 
mum area allotted to any individual farm 
was 28 acres. A new plan has now been 
approved by the Board of Directors 
which takes into account the serious 
Shortages of flue-cured tobacco and the 
advisability of using as much of the best 
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tobacco soil as is consistent with good 
crop rotation practice. Under the new 
plan, an allotment of 45 percent of suit- 
able tobacco land will be made for each 
farm owned by a member, such allot- 
ments to be made to the nearest acre. 

Although Canadian tobacco consump- 
tion continues at the highest level on 
record, no acute shortages have devel- 
oped. Consumer demand has been sat- 
isfactorily handled throughout the war 
and in the early postwar months. The 
sharp reduction in oversea shipments of 
cigarettes and other tobacco products, 
which totaled about 11,000,000 pounds in 
1944-45, is contributing to the solution 
of whatever tightness there was in the 
domestic-supply situation. 

The amount of tobacco taken for man- 
ufacture during the crop year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, was 77,000,000 pounds. 
This established a new record and was 
an increase of 10.2 percent over the pre- 
vious record set a year earlier. As in 
former years, the increase was almost 
entirely accounted for by flue-cured to- 
bacco, of which 62,000,000 pounds were 
taken. 

Canadian tobacco imports during the 
1944-45 crop year totaled 1,614,000 
pounds, a slight increase over the 2 pre- 
ceding years. Cigar leaf accounted for 
an even greater proportion of imports 
than has been the case in recent years, 
and larger entries of it and of Turkish 
tobacco and American-made pipe mix- 
tures were responsible for the increased 
total. 

Canadian exports, despite the tight 
domestic supply situation, expanded dur- 
ing the last crop year to almost 17,000,000 
pounds, the largest figure since prewar 
days. Flue-cured tobacco accounted for 
the great bulk of such exports. 

The short-supply situation will force 
a reduction in leaf exports during the 
current crop year. Official authorization 
has been granted for exports of 8,000,000 
pounds to the United Kingdom; 3,000,000 
pounds to the British West Indies, and 
slightly more than 500,000 pounds to 
Newfoundland. Of this total of approx- 
imately 11,500,000 pounds, 1,500,000 prob- 
ably will be Burley and the remainder 
flue-cured. 

Canadian stocks of tobacco at the end 
of September 1945, totaled about 92,000,- 
000 pounds, less than sufficient to meet 
the domestic and export requirements for 
a year at the 1944-45 rate of consumption. 
Stocks large enough to meet consumption 
demands for 112 to 2' years in advance 
are usually considered desirable. In 
view of expanded requirements, increased 
acreage was recommended recently. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Prospects for Czechoslovakian tobacco 
production in 1946 suggest a return to 
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normal, with the aid of the Government. 
The Ministry of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced that every effort will be made to 
reestablish planting on the prewar scale 
of 7,000 hectares in Slovakia. 

Slovakian plantings, despite war con- 
ditions, were about 3,000 hectares in 1945, 
or 43 percent of the prewar area of 7,000 
hectares. The harvest amounted to 3,000 
metric tons to be used domestically in 
the manufacture of cigarette and pipe 
tobaccos. 

Estimates of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment place import requirements from 
UNRRA at 8,000 tons per year. This 
compares with imports of 9,241 tons in 
1936. 

The Czech taste is said to be for milder 
and less highly flavored tobaccos than are 
used in United States cigarettes and pipe 
mixtures. However, a demand for United 
States cigarettes may persist as a result 
of the consumption of this product by 
Czech soldiers abroad. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


The 1945-46 tobacco crop in the Philip- 
pine Islands is expected to yield about 
275,000 quintals, or approximately 40 
percent of the prewar commercial crop 
averaging 700,000 quintals annually. 
Output in the most important region, 
Cagayan Valley, is expected to approxi- 
mate 200,000 quintals; other Luzon Prov- 
inces may add about 75,000 quintals. 
Production on islands south of Luzon 
probably will be negligible and is not in- 
cluded in the present commercial fore- 
cast. 

Tobacco manufacturers in the Philip- 
pines believe that domestic consumption 
in 1946 may require 75,000 quintals of 
tobacco for cigars, cigarettes, and chew- 
ing tobacco. Some additional quantities 
will be needed for stock accumulation, 
and a few cigars may be manufactured 
fur export, mainly to reestablish brands 
in prewar markets. Total utilization of 
approximately 100,000 quintals of tobacco 
during 1946 is probable. 

According to revised trade estimates, 
stocks in the Philippine Islands January 
1 last, were approximately 260,000 quin- 
tals. Because of high transportation 
costs, the present stocks are held largely 
in the producing areas and are moved to 
Manila only when needed urgently for 
immediate requirements. Certain trade 
sources estimated that in January stocks 
in the Cagayan Valley neared 225,000 
quintals. Further revisions in these 
estimates are likely. Much of the pres- 
ent tobacco holdings are from the large 
high-quality crop of 1940-41. 

In addition to providing for consump- 
tion in 1946, existing stocks under normal 
practice would cover also the manufac- 
ture of tobacco products throughout the 
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first 9 months of 1947. With a higher 
rate of output, 1947 requirements may 
take another 100,000 quintals from exist- 
ing stocks, thus making total demands 
from present stocks nearly 200,000 
quintals. 

The outlook for exports of tobacco 
from the Philippines is not clear. Trade 
sources report that small shipments of 
Philippine leaf are now being made to 
Shainghai by Chinese dealers. Also, ne- 
gotiations are reported under way for 
export to Spain of 10,000 quintals of leaf 
tobacco. The principal inducement to 
dealers in making these sales appears to 
be the opportunity to re-establish their 
prewar businesses, although profits from 
such trade are now small. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco increased in the first 11 months 
of 1945 to 6,386,026 kilograms, against 
4,653,613 kilograms in the corresponding 
period in 1944. Imports of cigars, ciga- 
rillos, and cigarettes, declined from 574.,- 
066 kilograms in the first 11 months of 
1944 to 448,170 kilograms in the like 
period in 1945. During the 11 months, 
18,928 kilograms of smoking tobacco were 
imported, as against 15,916 kilograms in 
1944. 

The Swedish Tobacco Monopoly re- 
cently purchased a consignment of 
Cuban Vuelta tobacco to be used in the 
manufacture of Havana cigars. Light 
Java and Sumatra wrapper leaf may not 
reach Sweden before 1947. However, a 
certain amount of Java and Sumatra 
wrapper was bought recently in the 
United States, which, together with 
stocks on hand, will permit limited man- 
ufacture of light-colored cigars and 
cigarillos. 

Since the abolition of tobacco ration- 
ing in Sweden on September 21, 1945, 
consumption has increased. Sales fig- 
ures for October 1945 were reported to 
exceed those of October 1944 by 15.8 per- 
cent. 

The relatively high prices of tobacco 
products in Sweden is explained by the 
high tobacco tax, which represents ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the retail 
prices of most kinds of tobacco and to- 
bacco products. Revenue from tobacco 
taxes from July 1 to October 31, 1945, 
amounted to 100,720,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 97,887,000 crowns in the like 
period in 1944. 

A new United States type of cigarette, 
manufactured in Sweden, was introduced 
toward the end of September 1945 by the 
Tobacco Monopoly. As many as 160,- 
000,000 cigarettes are understood to have 
been sold through October 1945. 

Official figures indicate that the total 
sales of tobacco and tobacco products in 
Sweden during the period beginning with 
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A pproxi 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange January mate 
1944 (an 1945 (an- 1946 ' equiva 
nual nual (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly U.S 
currency 
| es 
Argentina. Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 7 73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 18, 194 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4.2 4. 23 2304 De - 
Auction 4.04 1.04 4.94 194 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.03 1.04 4.08 11 2433 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Feb. 28 194¢ 
Curb 51. 80 +. 64. 50 63 O157 Do, 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Mar. 26, 194¢ 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 19.50 |) 20.10 0499 Do. 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 20. OO | 
Chik Pes Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 9. 37 Olt Mar, 31 194¢ 
Export draft 5. OO 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. : 
Free market 31,85 2. 24 $2. 25 2. 25 0310 Do, 
“F> Pp. 3 100 41.00 100 1.00 0323 Do 
Colombia j Commercial bank ‘ae 7 1.7 1. 746 5727 Jan. 31, 194 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 76 1.7 1. 755 YS De 
Curb 1. 75 183 1s ‘ 404 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 06 os 7 7 175 Do. 
Controlled 5. 62 H2 #2 he 1779 Do, 
Cuba Peso Free 100 ) T Oo 1. 0000 Feb, 28 1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (oflicia 14.06 7 ‘ 4.04 0712 | Mar OR 1946 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2.04 04 2.04 2.04 1902 Mar. 31, 194 
Mexico Peso Free 485 4. St 4s 4s 2058 Jan. 31, 194 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 5. 00 (M (M) (4 2000 Apr. 6.1945 
Curb 5.72 Hf <u Iso Do 
Paraguay Guaran Official ! 2 2 205 | Mar. 6, 194 
Free 6 $ 4 2 12 D 
Peru Sol d 6. 50 6. vu ‘ iS) Feb. 14, 194 
Salvador Color i 2.0) 2.5 2. 5 2. fi 1000 Mar. 5, 104 
Uruguay Pesé Controlled 1. D n a pr. 2, 1948 
Fre 
I ort “ x “ n ' Do. 
a) r pur] 1 . aS iu Do 
\ zuela. B r Contr 1 * Apr. 4,104 
Fre 2us5 D> 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit currency, replacing the milre Since November 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
2 Disponibilidades propias (private fund 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-perce1 har il inge transa has resulted in 
effective buying and sellit ites of 1 1d 13.77. Begir Feb. 16, 1946, an a iN 2 percent was 
imposed on exchange sales, thus cau in increase in the effective selling rate for lar | to 14.04, 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944 
* Established Dec. 4, 1945 
7 Special free market abolished t Decree-law N 025, effective Feb. 28 4 
NOTE Special rate ippiy t sutomotive equipment and agricultural i r t r the I ted State 
Into Argentina 
the introduction of tobacco rationing 


June 1, 1942, and ended August 31, 1945, 
were as follows: Cigarettes, with paper 
mouthpiece, 4,470,000,000; cigarettes, 
full-size, without paper mouthpiece, 3,- 
233,000,000; cigarillos, 527,000,000; cigars, 
99,000,000; snuff, 11,209 metric tons; 
smoking tobacco, 6,123 metric tons; 
chewing tobacco, 169 metric tons. 





The gross value of Nova Scotia’s field 
crops in 1945 was $20,660,000, or about 
$1,300,000 less than in 1944, but nearly 
$2,000,000 greater than in 1943, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. A bumper crop 
of hay in 1945 grossed $10,898,000 as 
compared with $9,937,000 in 1944. Pro- 
duction of potatoes declined sharply in 
1945, the gross value being $4,132,000, or 
about $2,000,000 less than in 1944. (All 
figures in Canadian currency.) 


W orld-Trade 
Vistas Open as Re- 
adjustments Come 


(Continued from p. 3) 


will mean that our own economy will 
flourish and that our democratic insti- 
tutions will have a much _ improved 
chance for sound health and vigorous 
growth. Our duty to ourselves and to 
the world is to cooperate with energy 
and in good faith with other nations— 
and with our final goal clearly in mind. 

This goal is nothing short of the 
achievement of abundance for ourselves 
and for others so that death from famine, 
suffering from want of the primary ne- 
cessities of life, and the wholesale de- 
struction of war can be removed from 
the world. 
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Ecuador —The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador 4 period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
pe received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication, which 
is usually made within 30 days from date 
of first publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product ipplica- 
tion 


J 4460 
Calcivifer Pharmaceutical specialties. Mar 
Calci-Ribol 10 Do 
Solutiazin 1o Do. 
Ototiazil do Do 
Colutiazin do , Do 
Birome Office supplies, including Feb. 16 

pencils, pens, inks, et 
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Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1946 
Biotum.. Medicinal and pharmaceu- | Feb. 28 
tical products and disin- 
fectants 
Reor Sliding metal roofs, locks, | Feb. 28 


rolling shutters, ete. 
Chemical, pharmaceutical, | Mar. 30 
and medicinal products. 
Sanocrysin do Mar. 6 


Vitamical 


Alofil Pharmaceutical, medicinal, Mar. 22 
and veterinary prepara- 
tions. 
Flaina do Do 
La Exacta Trade name Mar. 25 
Cine-Foto do ‘ Mar. 19 
Foto-Cine do Do. 
Jonson Men's shirts, pajamas, | Mar. 18 
neckties, and underwear. 
Lune-Croissant.| Steel tools Feb. 28 
Amebevan Pharmaceutical products Mar. 1 
Hepamino do Do. 


Two Steeples Textiles, wearing apparel, | Mar. 9 
and clothing. 

E. Borel Co Watchmakers’ products Mar. 6 

Keros Lighting and heating | Mar. 25 
equipment, fixtures, and 
accessories. 

Anchor Brand Dairy products Feb. 25 

Federico Trade name for hotels, | Feb. 22 
restaurants, pensions, 
cafes, ete 








Initial Reparations Allocations by Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency to Take Place Soon 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
will allocate 14 German industrial plants 
as reparation among its member nations 
probably some time in June. These 
plants will constitute the initial alloca- 
tions by the IARA since its establishment. 

Created under the terms of the Paris 
Reparation Agreement of January 14, 
1946, the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
is composed of representatives of 18 na- 
tions ‘United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Albania, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, Netherlands, Union 
of South Africa, and Yugoslavia). 

Businéss firms and persons who may 
be interested in the purchase of any of 
the 14 plants listed below should write 
to the Office of War Areas Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Temporary T 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
quirers should indicate whether they 
would intend to transfer such plants to 
the United States or to a third country. 
With respect to contemplated purchases 
for transfer to the United States, in- 
quirers should indicate whether they 
need for such reparations plants and the 
availability of similar facilities within 
this country. 

Official announcement has not yet 
been made with respect to the sales pro- 


cedure, prices, terms, inspections, and 
other matters pertaining to the disposal 
of such plants as may be allocated to 
the United States. 


The 14 plants awaiting allocation by 
IARA are: 


*H. A. Waldrich G. m. b. H.; Siegen—Ma- 
chine Tools Factory—Principal products: 
crankshaft turning equipment, vertical 
borers, planing machines, center lathes, roll 
lathes, ingot shearing machines. The total 
equipment includes 208 machine tools of var- 
ious types including 52 lathes and 43 shap- 
ing, slotting, and planing machines. 

* Schiess-Defries, Dusseldorf — Machine 
Tools Factory.—Principal products: heavy and 
large sized machine tools including heavy 
sheet-metal-working machinery; auxiliary 
equipment for use in boiler shops, locomo- 
tive and wagon works, shipyards, etc., 1,000 
employees in 1940. The total equipment in- 
cludes 422 machine tools of various types in- 
cluding 91 lathes, 48 milling machines, 36 
grinding machines, etc. as well as power plant, 
foundry, and conveying equipment. 

Wagner & Co.; Dortmund—Machine Tools .— 
Principal products: tire and wheel equip- 
ment, machine presses, punching and shear- 
ing machines, lathes, planers, millers, boring 
mills, hydraulic presses, and other heavy ma- 
chine tools Equipment includes general 
range of heavy and medium machine tools. 

Boehner and Koehle; Esslingen/Neckar 
Wuerttemburg-Baden—Machine Tools Fac- 
tory.—-Principal products:*milling machines, 
fine precision boring machines, planing ma- 


*Not listed in previous press releases of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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chines, lapping machines, welding machines. 
108 employees as in 1938. No war damage. 
The total equipment includes 77 machine 
tools of various types including 20 grinding 
machines, 15 lathes, and 12 drilling and bor- 
ing machines. 

*Bayerische Motoren-Werke No. 1; Munich, 
Bavaria—Aircraft Engine Plant.—Principal 
products: motorcycles and aircraft engines. 
8,724 employees ‘in 1938. The total equip- 
ment includes 967 machine tools of various 
types including 294 lathes, 130 milling ma- 
chines, 189 drilling machines, 121 grinding 
machines, etc. 

Bayerische Motoren-Werke No. 2; Allach, 
near Munich—Aircraft Engine Plant.—Prin- 
cipal products: motorcycles and aircraft en- 
gines, 17,000 employees in 1944. The total 
equipment includes 771 machine tools of var- 
ious types including 284 drilling machines, 
202 lathes, and 165 milling machines. 

Metallwerke, G. m. b. H.; Neuengamme, 
near Hamburg—Small Arms Factory.—Prin- 
cipal products: automatic rifles, submachine 
guns, and carbines. The total equipment in- 
cludes 558 machine tools of various types, in- 
cluding 225 milling machines, 73 drilling and 
boring machines, 68 lathes, etc. 

Hanseatische Kottenwerk G. m. b. H.; 
Hamburg Langenhern—Ammunition Cases 
Factory.—Principal products: small arms 
cartridge cases and fuses. The total equip- 
ment includes 558 machine-tools of various 
types including 78 thread milling machines, 
62 drawing presses, 59 automatic lathes, 46 
turret lathes, etc. 

Haniel & Lueg G. m. b. H.; Dusseldorf- 
Flingern—Steel plant.—Principal products: 
castings and forgings, oil boring plant. 
Partly war damage, fire, and rust. 

Kurbelwellenwerk, G. m. b. H.; Glinde, 
near Hamburg—Plant for the manufacture 
of crankshafts.—Principal products: crank- 
shafts and cylinders for aero and automobile 
engines. Over 6,000 employees in 1944. The 
total equipment includes 737 machine-tools 
of various types, including 145 center lathes, 
68 borers, grinders of various kinds, etc. 

Grosskraftwerke Mannheim A. G.; Mann- 
heim, Baden—Underground Steam-Electric 
Power Plant—Capacity 30,000 K. W. Plant 
finished in 1940. No war damage. 

Hastedt Elektrizitaestwerk Bremen A. G.; 
Bremen, Hannover — Steam-Electric Power 
Plant.—Present capacity 35,000 K. W. Badly 
damaged by bombs. 

Toeging, Innwerk A. G.; Toeging, Bavaria— 
Hydro-Electric Power Plant.—Hydro-electric 
power plant supplying power to an aluminum 
production plant (only electric part of the 
power plant is to be allocated) 42,000 K. W. 

Fritz Mueller; Esslingen Neckar—Hydraulic 
plant and food processing machinery manu- 
facture—Principal products: presses. The 
equipment available includes 150 machines 
including 26 turret and face lathes, 45 cranes, 
and 20 milling machines. 





Electricity in Hong Kong 


The electricity capacity of Hong Kong, 
which amounted to 75,000 horsepower in 
1941, had been reduced by the end of 
January 1946 to 28,000 horsepower, of 
which only 17,000 horsepower was oper- 
ating and the remaining 11,000 was 
standby. 

Of the 1941 capacity, 20,000 horse- 
power were removed by the Japanese and 
27,000 horsepower is inoperable until 
spare parts are obtainable. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Fretp SERVICE 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 1404 Candler Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 
Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 
Charleston 3, W. Va., 310 Peoples Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 924 James Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bidg. 
Dallas 2, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bldg. 


Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg 

El Paso 7, Tex., 409 Caples Bldg 

Fargo 6, N. Dak., 207 Walker Bldg 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg 

Hartford, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 417 E. 13th St 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 2, Ky., 410 Lincoln Bank 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

New York 1, 350 Fifth Ave., 60th Floor. 


Oklahoma City 6, Okla., 404 Kerr- 
McGee Bidg 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., Fox Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Portland 3, Maine, Congress Bldg. 

Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 SW. 
Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. I., 613 
Trust Bldg. 


Richmond 19, Va., 801 E. Broad St., 
Room 2, Mezzanine. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg., c/o CPA. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. 8S. Court- 
house and Post Office Bldg 
Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal 

Bldg. 
Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
National Bldg. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St 
Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg 


Industrial 


Office 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, May 
13, 1946). 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 334—Current Export Bulletin No. 334, 
May 8, 1946 


1. Mandatory use of IT 419 beginning May 
15, 1946.—Exporters are reminded that use of 
the revised Application for Export License 
and Priority Assistance, Form IT 419, is man- 
datory beginning May 15, 1946. Original ap- 
plications on Form FEA 419 will continue to 
be processed only until May 15, 1946. Appli- 
cations that have been submitted on Form 
FEA 419 prior to May 15, 1946, but have been 
returned without action or rejected, will be 
considered although resubmitted or appealed 
after that date 

2. Exportation of vessels.—A. A 
License VMC has been granted for the export 
of any vessel to a destination in Country 
Groups K or E when transfer of the vessel t« 
a person not a citizen of the United States 
or the placing of the vessel under foreign 
registry or flag has been authorized by an 


General 


order of the United States Maritime Commis. 
s10on 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 99 
Section II, Partl, Item K, page 28, entitle 
“Export of Vessels, General License VMC,” is 
amended accordingly 

3. License applications for sirup, schedule 
B No. 164700, and glypho sirup, Schedule 
B No. 829990 Effective immediately, appli- 
cants for license to export sirup, Schedule 
B No. 164700, and glypho sirup, Schedule B 
No. 829990, must show on the application, in 
the space for commodity description, the fol. 
iowing Information 

Percent of soluble cane or beet sugar Solids 
in the sirup 

Percent of 


sugar in the sirup (exclusive of any added 


Oluble solids not cane or beet 
foreign soluble solids) 

The above action is taken in order that ap. 
plications may be considered and handled in 
with regulations applicable to 
sugar issued by the Office of Price Adminis. 
tration and the Department of Agriculture 

4. Revisions in the positive list —A. Addi- 
tions Effective May 14, 1946, the following 
commodities are added to the positive list of 
requiring individual license fo; 
Export Schedule 


accordance 


commodities 
export (see Comprehensive 


No. 20) 
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B. Deletions 


Effective immediately, the following commodities 


are removed from the Positive 








List and placed on general license for exportation to destinations in Group K 
Depa 
me 
Comme 
Schedu 
BN 
YOSG50) Rag old t he pound for ¢ xp to the Pl DI Isla | i 
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Cotton remnants and fabri n.¢ Schedule B No. 30895), other than cott luck re units, and rags for export 
to the Philippine Islarids, Egypt, and Syria, remain on the 


1The requirements set forth in Subject III have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 


and assigned number BB 41 
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the Federal 
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C. Changes in General License GLV Values.—The following changes in General License GLV 


values are effective May 14, 1946. 








= | GLY dollar value limits 
Depart- 
schedule 
B No. Old New Old New 
651537 | Lead plate, or battery plate, not assembled as complete battery units 100 25 25 25 
—_———— 


D. Shipments of any commodities removed from general license or whose GLV dollar-value 
limits have been reduced as a result of the provisions of parts A or C above, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change, may be exported under the previous 


general license provisions 


5. Clarification of commodity descriptions under schedule B No. 423990, other millwork and 


house firtures 


For the assistance of exporters, the description of commodities classified under 


schedule B No. 423990 (Other millwork and house fixtures) as set forth in the Positive List 
of Commodities requiring individual license for export (Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
page 13) is being given in more detail so as to indicate appropriate processing codes for different 


portions of the Schedule B category 





—— 
GLY dollar 
Depart Processing value limits 
ment 0 ‘ dit Unit code and country group 
Commerce . as related com- 
Schedule modity group 
B No K E 
Wood manufacture 
423000) Other millwork and house fixtures (include cup 
boards, cabinets, mantels, grilles, panels (except 
plywood), partitions, stairs, columns, window 
ind door frame and «other built-in house 
fixtures, made-up or knock-down 
4230 Prefabricated panels (any floor, wall parti Bd. ft BLDG None None 
tion, ceiling, roof or truss panel which is 
manufactured in a factory and may in com 
bination with other prefabricated panel 
or sections of a house, or in combina- 
tion with conventionally constructed el 
ments produce housing accommodation 
Prefabricated panels may, but need not, 
neorporate window and door frames, sash, 
doors, builders’ hardware, wiring, piping, 
Report prefabricated panels form 
ing a complete housing unit in 423950 
y23000) Prefabricated sections (house sections manu- | Bd. ft BLDG None None 
factured in a factory and ready for use when 
ittached to another section or sections of a 
house, or used in combination with pre 
fabricated panels or conventionally con 
tructed elements or both) (report pre 
fabricated section forming a complete 
housing unit in 42305) 
42300 7) llwork and house fixture Bad. ft LUMB None None 





Import Control 


No. 87—Amendment to War Food Order 63 
Removing Certain Commodities from Ap- 
pendix A 


War Food Order 63 has been amended, 
effective May 1, 1946, to provide for the de- 
letion of the following commodities from the 
Order: 

“Cinnamon and chips of, ground and un- 
ground, 1526.000, 1550.030 





Czechoslovakia 
Rebuilds Its 
Economy and Trade 


(Continued from p. 9) 


such items as handmade jewelry, fine 
china, and all sorts of glassware. 

On the other hand, the fact that some 
of Czechoslovakia's traditional sources of 
supply, especially in Germany, may no 
longer be counted upon, may offer op- 
portunities to American exporters in the 
field of chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 
The need for replanting the orchards and 
replenishing the livestock, and the acute 


shortage of fats in all forms may be ex- 
pected to put import demands for such 
commodities high on the priority list. 
Similarly, apart from industrial raw ma- 
terials, imports of all items needed for 
modernizing the Czechoslovak industry 
and increasing its efficiency, may be en- 
couraged and are unlikely to be burdened 
with heavy import duties. This would 
include nonferrous material, semimanu- 
factured as well as manufactured, espe- 
cially copper, aluminum, magnesium and 
their alloys, as well as such commodities 
as turpentine and resins, paints, and 
varnishes. 

High priority is likely to be given to 
the imports of locomotives, cranes and 
prime movers, and machines and imple- 
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ments which the country is not equipped 
to produce, for example, calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters and other office ma- 
chines, textile machinery, plastic-mold- 
ing equipment and, possibly, plastic 
masses. 

On the other hand, imports of modern 
household appliances, although undoubt- 
edly in demand by large groups of the 
population, may be considered luxuries 
and discouraged. Likewise, the coun- 
try’s urgent needs for automotive equip- 
ment, airplanes, and airport equipment 
may be supplied largely from sales of 
surplus available on the Continent, either 
through UNRRA or direct purchases, 
and, since Czechoslovakia is building up 
its own production of automotive equip- 
ment and airplanes, imports of such 
products are likely to be kept down. 

So far, it appears, Czechoslovakia has 
not systematically surveyed the technical 
progress achieved by the major indus- 
trial countries during the war. After 
making such a survey, the country might 
be expected to give a high import prior- 
ity to a wide range of machines from the 
United States to modernize its industry. 
Among the projects considered in this 
connection has been the addition of 
nylon to the Czechoslovak textile indus- 
try, covering not only the license and 
manufacturing equipment but all ma- 
chinery necessary to make nylon prod- 
ucts and manufactures a new domestic 
textile line. 





W orld-Trade 
Round-Up: Recent 
Salient Trends 


(Continued from p. 13) 


in the United States. And UNRRA ex- 
pects to spend all of this except the funds 
for China by December 31, 1946. Relief 
to China is scheduled to run through 
March 1947. Furthermore, the need for 
assistance, at least with food, will be 
greater during the next few months than 
in the fall after this year’s crops are 
harvested. If the program is carried 
through, United States UNRRA exports 
must run close to $200,000,000 per month. 


U.S. Commercial Exports 


The growth of commercial exports 
from the United States has also been an 
important factor contributing to the re- 
covery of total United States exports 
from their October low. Even before VE- 
day commercial exports (total exports 
excluding lend-lease and UNRRA) had 
shown a tendency to climb from the ab- 
normally low levels of 1943. During 1944 
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monthly shipments were already 15 per- 
cent above the 1943 average. This up- 
ward trend continued with slight varia- 
tions through both VE- and VJ-days. By 
January 1946, commercial exports had 
reached $530,000,000, more than double 
the 1943 rate. Meanwhile export prices 
had risen only slightly since 1943. Thus, 
even in physical quantities the increase 
was more than 100 percent. However, 
after allowance for price differences, 
January commercial exports were only 
about 25 percent higher than in 1937 and 
roughly equal to the 1929 rate. 

Our most important cash customer in 
1943 was Canada. Although the Domin- 
ion’s purchases remained fairly stable 
throughout the next 2 years, it still held 
first place in January 1946 with one- 
sixth of the total. In contrast, exports to 
most Latin-American countries have 
steadily grown to double their early 1943 
values. In recent months, their com- 
bined total has exceeded shipments to 
Canada. 

Because of war conditions, commercial 
exports to continental Europe continued 
small through 1943 and most of 1944. 
Late in 1944, however, this trade was re- 
newed. So rapid was its growth that, a 
year later, commercial exports to con- 
tinental Europe were one-fifth of total 
commercial exports. Exports to Asia 
and Africa, although smaller, experienced 
a Similar growth. 


U.S. Imports Remain Steady 


While January exports rose, January 
imports soared. Imports for consump- 
tion increased to $399,000,000, the highest 
since 1920. December’s imports for con- 
sumption happened to be the lowest 
since the U-boat menace was conquered 
in 1943, so the percentage increase was 
terrific—43 percent. However, Febru- 
ary’s value was down again to $303,000,- 
000, only $24,000,000 above December and 
second-lowest value since 1943. 

When adjusted for the net amount of 
goods entered under bond or withdrawn 
from warehouses, consumption imports 
are, by definition, equal to general im- 
ports. During January the withdrawals 
from warehouses exceeded goods im- 
ported for initial storage in warehouses 
by $7,000,000. This was a reversal of the 
trend during the preceding 6 months 
when net additions to warehouse storage 
averaged $8,000,000. In February, how- 
ever, additions to warehouse storage 
again exceeded withdrawals, this time 
by $17,000,000. 

The movements of general imports 
were not quite so erratic, although again 
December’s value was low and January’s 
high. When allowance is made for the 
short month, February general imports 
are slightly above the average for the 6 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed |Date effective 





Cuba. ..- ki ..--| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) - _...----| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1 Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil - Feb. 2,1 Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada see revised 

agreement below .---| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacao) Dec. 20, 1935 Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland .-| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala. Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

Morocco ‘ May 6, 1936 Do 


Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1936 


Nicaragua ! l 
May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 193¢ 


Finland _. 


El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 





Empire Nov. 17, 1938 | Ja ) 
Canada (revision of agree 

ment of 1925 i do Do. 
Turkey - Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18, 1939 Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3__-_- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1941 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ......-.. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 194 
Argentina - Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)... Dec, 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
Peru _. .., May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico = Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 194 
Iran___- Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland. _.- ‘ Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 194 





1 The duty concessions and certain 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1 
3Superseded by supplementary agree 
Dec. 13, 1940 





her provisions 0 { 


Summaries of the provisions of each individys 
ment are published in FOREIGN Commence Waa 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the officis 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the aa 
maries published by this Department, are available rw 
examination at all fleld offices of the Department ! 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries - 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general info. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and Operation . 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
f Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 


[ 4 compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff’ Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission jn the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, QC, for 
25 cents per copy.] : 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 








Latest date P 
da f r subm Date for ors] 
‘ TY ia ting written | Presentation 
atemment of Views 
Paraguay June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug, 4194 


Canada! Jan. 24,1946 | Feb. 25,1946 | Mar, 7,194 





lver-fox furs provided 
reement, signed December 
e figures, and copies of the 

United States announced 





Ww for concessions, at the time 
is ma! notic itention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Ur 


iit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic ‘¢ mmerce, or any of the field offices of the 


the j 
is well as from the Com. 





Department f Co nerce, 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
f State.] 

French imports of tobacco in 1945 


amounted to 30,252 tons, almost double 
the figure for 1942, which amounted to 
16,.673.7 tons 





months since VJ-day ‘September 
through February) For purposes of 
trend analysis, an average of the De- 
cember and January figures is more real- 
istic than the use of individual values 
Since VJ-day, United States general im- 
ports have been relatively 
around $335,000,000 per month. Declines 
in raw-material imports from Latin 
America have been offset by small in- 
creases in imports received from conti- 
nental Europe and Asia. 

Several factors have combined to sta- 
bilize imports. Industrial production in 
the United States has been declining 
slightly since VJ-day. This has reduced 
the import requirements for certain raw 
materials. Income payments have been 
fairly steady at a level about 5 percent 
below their average for the first 7 months 
of 1945. Furthermore, production in the 
liberated countries of continental Europe 


stable at 


and Asia has not recovered sufficiently 
to make exports to the United States on 
a large scale feasible 

As European and other countries re- 
cover production, goods for importation 
into the United States will become avail- 
Then will come the test of the new 
philosophy and attitude toward world 
trade announced by the Foreign Trade 
Council—that foreign trade is a two-way 
street. If the aspirations of those who 
pin their hopes for world peace to a re- 
vival of world trade are realized, imports 
as well as exports will grow rapidly. 

Changes in the country or commodity 
composition of United States imports 
during January do not appear to reflect 
continuing trends, especially when com- 
pared to December imports. However, 
they may be of interest as a matter of 
record. February imports have more 
significance provided allowance is made 


able. 
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for the 10 percent shorter month. Re- 
ceipts of sugar and rubber expanded 
steadily. Comparisons of leading com- 
modity changes in the composition of 
imports during January and February 
with reference to the monthly rate for 
the fourth quarter of 1945 are presented 
in table 4. 


TapLe 4.—U. 8. Consumption Imports 


{Monthly rates in millions of dollars] 





—_——— 
Fourth Janu- Feb- 


Commodity quarter ry ruary 
1945 1046 1946, 

Furs, undressed 12.4 34.2 13.5 
Rubber, raw s 4 13 q 23 9 
Tobacco, unmanufactured La 97. | 39 
Wool, unmanufactured 22 20.0) 21.8 
Coffee 23.9 10.9 30.0 
Sugar 6.4 11.5 12.5 
Aluminum 5.5 a “05 
Nonferrous ores 6 2G 5 Q 








An interesting development in the 
country distribution of United States im- 
ports was the renewal of shipments re- 
ceived from British Malaya, the Nether- 
lands Indies, and China. During October 
1945 total imports from these three coun- 
tries were only $400,000. By January 
they had reached $8,700,000. Crude rub- 
ber, tea, and some raw silk were among 
important commodities received. This 
total, however, was still a long way from 
the prewar monthly average Of $27,800,- 
000 (prewar prices) for 1936-38. 

Major changes in the country distri- 
bution of United States imports during 
January and February compared with 
the monthly average for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945, are shown in table 5. 


Taste 5.—U. S. Imports (General) 





Monthly rates in millions of dollars] 

Fourth Janu- | Febru- 

Country quarter ary ary 

1h 146 1946 
Brazil 24. § 1.0 23.1 
British India 13.4 24.5 22.7 

Colombia s 4 12.1 1] 
Cuba 15.7 18.4 18. 2 
Mexico Ae 21.3 17.1 
United Kingdon 6.8 10.3 4 3 
U.8.8.R 16 IS. 0 a 
Venezuela. 7 10.6 8.6 
Argentina IN. 7 1.7 v1 


Canada 75.6 65.3 MA. 7 





Canada’s Postwar Trade 


The postwar development of Canada’s 
export-import trade has been compli- 
cated by many of the same problems 
which have been present in the United 
States. “Mutual aid” (the Canadian ver- 
Sion of lend-lease), wartime industrial 
expansion, reconversion from military 
shipments to peacetime exports, UNRRA 
and other food and relief shipments— 
all these and others too have played big 
roles. Canada is learning what it means 
to be a creditor nation. 
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Canadian exports started the recon- 
version trail shortly after VE-day. By 
September the journey was apparently 
completed. During the next 2 months 
exports increased slightly; Canada was 
making a bid to hold second place in the 
world’s export trade (World Trade; 
March 1946, p. 12). Current prospects 
for success are not promising, however. 
For exports began to decline again in De- 
cember and by February were down to 
$139,200,000—-36 percent below their 
postwar peak. Meanwhile, exports of the 
United Kingdom continued to increase 
irregularly. In both January and Feb- 
ruary second place went to Britain. 

The October-November rise in Ca- 
nadian exports was largely due to a 
regular seasonal increase reinforced by 
food shortages abroad. Exports of ani- 
mals and animal products, vegetable 
products, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts rose in accordance with a regular 
seasonal pattern. With the regular 
shutdown of Great Lakes shipping dur- 
ing the winter months, shipments of 
these products dropped sharply in Janu- 
ary and February, although they were 
still above shipments of a year ago. 
About 39 percent of these shipments were 
to the United Kingdom, 29 percent to the 
United States. Monthly shipments to 
the United States were generally below 
corresponding 1945 shipments, whereas 
those to the United Kingdom were gen- 
erally above. 

Canada’s shipments of wood, wood 
products, and paper also declined from 
November to February. There is a slight 
seasonal tendency for shipments of this 
group to be high from August to No- 
vember. Exports of chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals, nonmetallic minerals, 
and their products (mainly to the United 
States and to the United Kingdom) have 
declined steadily since October. In con- 
trast, exports of textile fibers, textiles, 
iron, and their manufactures nave been 
maintained. The relative importance of 
these groups of exports is shown in 
table 6. 


TABLE 6.—Canadian Ewvrports 


| Monthly averages in millions of U. 8. dollars 





October— January- 


Commodity class 
mame 1a December February 


Animals, vegetables and = other 


agricultural products 108. 0 68.0 
Nonferrous metals, minerals, and 

chemicals 33. 4 0.5 
Wood and paper 40.8 37.3 
Textile fibers and manufactures 3.3 1.0 
Iron and its products 16.6 17. ¢ 
Miscellaneous 10. 5 SS 





Canada’s two largest customers are the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Currently these countries take two-thirds 
of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. 
Exports to both countries shared about 
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equally in the January—February decline. 
The greatest percentage decline was 
shown in shipments destined for Aus- 
tralia. Despite the general downward 
trend, trade with Latin-American coun- 
tries continued to increase. Since the 
first quarter of 1945 these exports have 
more than doubled. 


Canadian Imports 


On the other hand, imports have fluc- 
tuated around a level of $118,000,000 for 
the past 5 or 6 months. When allowance 
is made for the number of days in the 
month, February exports are just about 
at this level. Very little change has oc- 
curred in either the country or the com- 
modity distribution, as shown in tables 
7 and 8. 


Tas_Le 7.—Country Sources of Canadian 
Imports 


[Monthly averages in millions of U. S. dollars] 





October- 


Imports from— — Sane 
United States. 88. 4 82.6 
United Kingdom 12.5 14.9 
British India 1.9 2.3 
Australia 1.4 9 
Brazil 9 1.0 
Argentina 4 3 
18 other American Republics 4.7 6.0 





TABLE 8.—Commodity Composition of 
Canadian Imports 


{Monthly averages in millions of U. 8. dollars] 





October- 


Commodity class Decem- — 
er 

Animals, vegetables and other 

agricultural products 23.8 24.8 
Nonferrous metals, minerals, and 

chemicals . 33. 8 32. 2 
Wood and paper 4.2 4.4 
Pextile fibers and manufactures - 15.2 16.3 
Iron and its products 26. 2 25.5 
Miscellaneous ; 16. 2 12.7 





Britain’s Program Progresses 


The efforts of the British Government 
and industry to readjust Britain’s for- 
eign-trade position to one more nearly 
in accord with that of a debtor nation 
are bearing fruit. Exports have risen 
steadily for the past several months. In 
February they reached a postwar high 
of $256,900,000. Imports also have risen 
somewhat since their October low estab- 
lished with the termination of lend- 
lease. This rise is partly due to the ne- 
cessity for imports of raw materials in 
order to get production in the export 
industries under way. 

The excess of imports over exports has 
been diminishing rapidly. For the first 
2 months of 1946, it averaged only 
$101,000,000—30 percent below the aver- 
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age monthly balance for the fourth 
quarter of 1945. Were the present trends 
of exports and imports to be continued, 
exports and imports would equal each 
other in about 6 months. Each would 
be approximately $450,000,000. Of 
course, this is not likely to occur. But 
it ittustrates the rapid readjustment of 
Britain’s foreign trade to postwar con- 
ditions. 

The reestablishment of trade with 
continental Europe was the chief factor 
contributing to the growth of British 
domestic exports. Shipments to several 
of these countries doubled or trebled 
from the third to the fourth quarters of 
1945. Exports to British India and Eire 
also increased. Despite the general rise 
in exports, however, shipments to several 
countries declined. Those to Russia, for 
example, dropped from $20,500,000 in 
the third quarter to $3,500,000 in the 
fourth quarter. Exports destined for 
Australia also declined. Shipments to 
the United States were nearly equal in 
both quarters. The most important 
shifts are summarized in table 9. 





Tasle 9.—Kerports From the United 
Kingdom 
I sof U.S. dollar 
Tul October 
Expor ly—sep De- Cha 
tember 
co nber 
Per 
British India 7 44.1 , 
Denmark 2.0 6.8 244 
F ire "4 2 7 
France 24.2 0.1 2 
Crermany Lo $.¢ 255 
Netherlar 6.4 ] 
Sweden 6.4 H 
Australia 51. ¢ $3.4 , 
Argentina 10. { 7 m” 
Canada 44 ” os 
United § 19 8 { 





A considerable variety of commodities 
was involved in the general increase of 
Britain’s domestic exports. A few of the 
important ones are shown in table 10. 





Taste 10 Important Commodities Among 
Britain's Domestic Exports 
[In millions of U.S. dollars 
J Sep- O« he 
. : _ ember Decembe Change 
Percent 
( 4 7 10) i 
40.5 4 
4.4 13. ¢ 208 
d 
13.9 15.4 1 








Although general imports increased 
after the October low, the total for the 
fourth quarter was less than that for the 
third. Furthermore, the types of im- 
ports reduced are evidence that funda- 
mental readjustments were being made. 
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Foodstuffs, except meat, were curtailed 
sharply. Manufactured goods such as 
machinery and_ vehicles, declined. 
Meanwhile, purchases of many raw ma- 
terials were maintained or increased, 
despite the general trend of imports. 
Some of these were important raw mate- 
rials for Britain’s export industries. The 
readjustments are even more impressive 
when compared with imports during the 
first half of the year. A partial list ap- 
pears in table 11. 


United Kingdom's General 
Imports 


TABLE 11 





rodu 





Paper-making ma " 2 24 
Rubber 8.7 7.9 ) 
Miscellaneous raw 1 


terial 





The major factor dominating these 
shifts in Britain’s import trade was the 
termination of lend-lease. British sta- 
tistics show that total imports from the 
United States during the fourth quarter 
were only one-third of the amount re- 
ceived in the third quarter. Imports 
from Canada likewise declined. On the 
other hand, imports from Argentina and 
British India increased. Important 
changes are summarized in table 12 





TABLE 12.—Imports of the Lnited Ningdon 
It ’ 
‘> | 
] Se] I) : 
Pe 
Arg i } { f . 
Br ] 1s “4 
Ca xs ; 
} 4 ; { . 
Swed 14.4 4 
I > 143.4 j } 





Latin America 


Exports of the 20 American Republics 
increased rapidly after VE-day, owing to 
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the temporary easing of the Shipping 
situation and the continued require. 
ments of the United States for war mate. 
rials. With the capitulation of Japan, 
the need for raw-material imports from 
Latin America for munitions production 
in the United States declined. However. 
the reopening of trade with continenta} 
Europe provided offsetting exports. Ry. 
ports to the United Kingdom also jp. 
creased. During the last 5 months of 
1945, estimated total exports were relg. 
tively stable at around $320,000,000 per 
month. 

The shifts in the relative importance 
of various foreign markets for the com. 
bined exports of Argentina, Brazil, ang 
Chile between the first half of 1945 ang 
the last quarter of the year are shown in 
table 13. 


TABLI 13 / pports From 
Brazil, and Chile 


trgentina, 








i} j t ( 


During the war, imports of the 20 
American Republics were necessarily 
limited. With the cessation of hostili- 
ties, businessmen in Canada, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom had 
more opportunity to give attention to the 
needs of their Latin-American custom- 
ers. Thus, imports of most American 
Republics showed considerable growth 
during 1945. The relative amounts of 
imports received from Canada, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom 
by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, com- 
bined, are shown in table 14 





rar 14.——Imports of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chale 
J October 
I : Decen 
her 
I i Sta % ”) 4 1.8 
( alk ’ 14 ‘ 
Ur {kK . : 
Ot An i I » 
; ] 
Or . Q 60.4 





Continental Europe 


Although conditions in Europe con- 
tinue to be critical, Allied efforts to ex- 
pand the export-import trade of many 
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of these countries have made consider- 
able progress (see chart, p. 11). Im- 
ports of 10 typical liberated countries ’ 
were 91 percent higher in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 than during the third. 
preliminary data indicate that imports 
of France (in predevaluation francs) 
and Norway began to level off in Janu- 
ary and February, whereas those of Bel- 
gium increased slightly. 

The growth of exports from these 
countries is another encouraging sign. 
Fourth-quarter 1945 exports of the 10 
liberated countries were 61 percent above 
exports in the third quarter. This 
growth continued unabated during Jan- 
uary and February according to prelim- 
inary data. 

Nevertheless, the foreign-exchange 
position of all of these countries is seri- 
ous. Fourth-quarter imports averaged 
$424,000,000, exports only $89,000,000—a 
ratio of nearly 5 to 1. Exact compari- 
sons to the prewar situation are compli- 
cated by difficulties with exchange rates. 
It is clear, however, that this merchan- 
dise import balance could not have been 
supported by receipts from “invisible” 
items in their balances of payments 
without outside financial assistance even 
before the war. 

Today, the net income of these coun- 
tries from tourist travel, shipping 
charges, insurance services, foreign in- 
vestments, and other similar sources, is 
obviously much lower. Most of these 
countries are not eligible for UNRRA aid. 
Loans such as those from the United 
States Export-Import Bank have helped. 
Nevertheless, it seems certain that the 
meager foreign exchange balances these 
countries did possess at the end of the 
war are being rapidly depleted. 

The trends of the trade of Sweden and 
Switzerland, both neutrals, have differed 
somewhat. Imports and exports of both 
countries increased in the third quarter. 
In the fourth quarter, Switzerland’s trade 
continued to rise, whereas that of Sweden 
leveled off. January and February fig- 
ures for Switzerland, however, indicate 
that the upswing in both exports and 
imports has been halted. 


Asia and Oceania 


Very few statistics are available on the 
current foreign trade of Far Eastern 
countries. This in itself is an indication 
of the state of disorganization in their 
foreign-trade activities. Official reports 
are available for the exports and im- 





' Belgium Denmark, France, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia Direct reports 
are available for the first four. Trade of the 
last six has been estimated indirectly from 
reports of the trade of 11 other countries 
With the six. 
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ports of Australia, New Zealand, and 
India through November 1945, however. 

Exports from Australia and New Zea- 
land have fluctuated from month to 
month, but no steady trends were appar- 
ent during 1945. Australian imports 
were slightly lower in the last half of 
1945 than in the first half; those of New 
Zealand were slightly higher. Again, no 
trends are discernible. Imports of India, 
too, show irregular month-to-month 
variations. In contrast, Indian exports 
increased somewhat after VE-day and 
increased rapidly in October and No- 
vember. 

Indirect information on the current 
trade of Asia can be obtained from the 
reports of other countries concerning 
their export-import trade with Asian 
countries. The combined exports of 
Western Hemisphere countries and those 
of the United Kingdom to Asia represent 
an index of this type which measures 
Asian imports (see chart, p. 11). Exports 
of these countries to Asia have been 
largely influenced by United States lend- 
lease shipments. September and Octo- 
ber values were low; November and De- 
cember values were somewhat higher. 

An indirect measure of the exports 
of Asian countries may be obtained in 
a Similar manner by a tabulation of the 
imports of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries and the United Kingdom from 
Asia. This measure indicates that ex- 
ports of Asian countries to the Western 
Hemisphere and the United Kingdom, 
like the total exports of Australia and 
New Zealand, have fluctuated irregularly 
from month to month. 


Seventy Percent of Prewar 


At the beginning of the year, world 
trade was proceeding at a monthly rate 
about equal to the 1936-38 average. 
Since prices had risen about 50 percent, 
however, trade in physical quantities was 
only about 70 percent of that in prewar 
years. 

Moreover, existing trade was largely 
among the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics. This in itself was evi- 
dence of the gigantic problems ahead in 
relief and in the reconstruction of trade 
for the rest of the world. In the fourth 
quarter of 1945 the trade of Western 
Hemisphere countries and the United 
Kingdom was double its quarterly rate 
in the years 1936-38. Even with allow- 
ance for price increases, both exports and 
imports had risen. 

This contrasts sharply with the trade 
of the rest of the world (excluding Rus- 
sia). The situation is not hopeless, 
however. A considerable revival of the 
trade of other countries, especially those 
in continental Europe, did occur during 
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the last half of 1945. Although imports 
of these countries were tapering off dur- 
ing the early months of 1946, exports 
continued to expand. 


Outlook 


The most obvious economic result of 
the war is the destruction of productive 
capacity on the European Continent. 
Outright relief, as well as assistance in 
the tasks of reconstruction, continues to 
be necessary. For some time, continental 
European countries will not be able to 
operate on a “pay-as-you-go” basis, Im- 
ports of finished consumers’ goods and 
machinery and other equipment, as well 
as of food and raw materials, will be 
necessary. Exports will be relatively 
small at first, larger as productive ca- 
pacity is restored. 

The United Kingdom is in a similar, 
though less prostrate state. Productive 
capacity has been fairly well maintained. 
At the beginning of the war, however, 
Britain was forced to liquidate a large 
portion of its foreign investments. 
Hence the large import balance of foods 
and raw materials formerly paid for out 
of income from foreign investments will 
no longer be possible. In the long run, 
exports must continue to increase rela- 
tive to imports. Temporarily, however, 
imports of raw materials will be large in 
relation to exports until “pipe lines” are 
filled. 

Productive capacity in the United 
States and Canada has been greatly ex- 
panded during the war, particularly in 
the heavy industries. If the volume of 
exports from these countries is to be 
maintained at levels consonant with their 
productive capacities, imports must be 
increased considerably above prewar lev- 
els in order to make dollar exchange 
available to countries abroad. Both 
countries must operate on the principle 
that foreign trade is based on speciali- 
zation and the exchange of goods. 

The wartime exports of Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics have far exceeded their 
imports, which were limited by scarcities 
of finished manufactures of all types. In 
consequence, these countries have large 
cash balances in the United States and 
elsewhere. These funds will be used to 
increase imports of manufactured con- 
sumers’ goods, especially of durable types 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, and 
radios; and to finance purchases of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment as 
soon as these products become available. 

In many Far Eastern countries, notably 
Australia, China, and India, the war has 
given an added impetus to the growth of 
industrialization. Demands for indus- 
trial machinery and equipment will be 
large if methods can be devised to finance 
their purchase. As standards of living in 
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such countries as India and China are 
raised and purchasing power increased, 
these countries may also become prof- 
itable markets for the sale of durable 
consumers’ goods by more advanced in- 
dustrial countries. 





International 
Economic Interests 


of the U. S. 


(Continued from p. 14) 


more, especially the dead civilians. De- 
struction of the means of production, of 
transport, and of housing is more wide- 
spread and complete. Hatreds are more 
bitter, and have a deeper base in outrages 
endured. And more people are in dan- 
ger of starvation than at any time in 
modern history. 

If there is ground for hope about the 
future, it is because there is a better un- 
derstanding in most countries of the 
things needed to be done, and of the fact 
that they require common action. 

I shall not speak of the steps taken 
to disarm our recent enemies and to de- 
prive them of the means of new aggres- 
sion. I shall not speak either of the gen- 
eral organization of security, or of the 
political peace settlements to come. I 
confine myself to economic questions. 


First Things First 


The first job is relief. That is the job 
of UNRRA, of all the governments con- 
cerned, and of private people every- 
where. 

It comes before all else. Wise pro- 
grams for distant futures have no mean- 
ing to a starving man. 

The second job is to reestablish the 
physical basis of production, housing, 
transport, and essential public services. 

Both reconstruction and development 
are mainly local jobs. They must be 
done by local people, their business or- 
ganizations, and their governments. But 
the international community can help, 
with technical advice, with necessary 
goods not available nearby, and with 
funds to buy such goods. 

The United Nations have created agen- 
cies to give such help, supplementing pri- 
vate and national bodies in essential 
ways. For immediate rehabilitation 
there is UNRRA, which can furnish fer- 
tilizer and small tools as well as food. 
For technical advice and planning of ag- 
ricultural improvement, there is the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, and various cooperative 
programs. For capital goods there are 
many able manufacturers in this country 
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and abroad. And to finance the pur- 
chase of such goods there are private 
banks, the Export-Import Bank in the 
United States, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


Economic Imperatives 


It is essential that American capital, 
private and public both, make a major 
contribution over a long time to the in- 
crease of production and of wealth in 
many countries. This is true, both be- 
cause we are able to do it (and almost 
the only country that is) and because the 
peace and well-being of the world de- 
mand it. We cannot long continue to 
enjoy great wealth and prosperity with 
most of the rest of the world lying pros- 
trate from the war. 

There is no reason to fear sound in- 
dustrial development abroad. It may 
change the nature of our trade in certain 
places, but on the record it will certainly 
increase it. Well-developed countries 
have always been our largest customers. 
It is in the course of nature that they 
should be. Why else is Canada a larger 
market now than when its only resource 
was the fur trade? And why is the in- 
dustrial United States a far larger mar- 
ket for all kinds of foreign products than 
when its economy was predominantly 
agrarian? If we expect to sell in foreign 
markets we will do well to help them to 
grow richer. 

Successful foreign trade requires that 
traders be able to use their resources in 
the markets which they regard as best. 
Every trader should, therefore, be free to 
exchange whatever currency he holds, 
for other currencies, at stable rates. To 
help create that condition and maintain 
it, the United Nations have organized 
the International Monetary Fund 

The Fund is well designed to do the 
necessary job, provided that the job is 
not too big for its resources, and provided 
always that the nations of the world play 
the international trading game accord- 
ing to sound rules 


A Central Problem 


Here we meet a central problem of the 
present moment. British pounds are not 
convertible to dollars except under of- 
ficial licenses, and licenses are issued 
sparingly. This means that prospective 
customers in all the countries whose 
currencies are linked to sterling are, to 
a great extent, prevented from buying 
goods in the United States. 

This is not a devilish invention of the 
British Government to obstruct Amer- 
ican exporters. It results from the plain 
fact that present and prospective sup- 
plies of foreign currencies and especially 
of dollars available to Britain and the 
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sterling area are nowhere near yp to 
demand. The sterling area had to ration 
its dollar supply during the war, and, 
unless special credits are extended, jt 
will have to go on doing so until its cyy. 
rent earnings are enough to meet its cy. 
rent needs. That will take some years 
Given the position and importance of 
sterling in international trade, that 
means that the commercial world is Split 
in half, and that sellers in our half haye 
great difficulty dealing with buyers jp 
the other half. 

This problem is too big for the re- 
sources of the International Monetary 
Fund. No one can state exactly what 
the deficit in the British balance of Pay- 
ments will be during the reconversion. 
but the best estimates that we can get 
put it in the range of $5,000,000,000 alto. 
gether. On top of that there are the 
accumulated wartime sterling balances. 
now blocked, which ought to be made 
convertible into other currencies as rap- 
idly as they are released for use. They 
run altogether to around $13,000,000,000, 
Against this, the International Monetary 
Fund's purchases of British currency in 
any year cannot be more than a quarter 
of the British quota—that is, more than 
$325,000,000. Either the problem will re- 
main unsolved, or large credits must be- 
come available to Britain outside the 
Fund. 

That is why we have agreed, subject, 
of course, to the approval of Congress. 
to extend a major line of credit to Great 
Britain. 

That is also why Canada, whose posi- 
tion in world trade is very much like 
ours, has agreed to do the same. The 
Canadian credit and ours add up to 
$5,000,000,000, and the Canadian part of 
it is in fact substantially larger per capita 
or per dollar of national income than 
ours 


Basic Nec essity 


With this help and their own efforts, 
the British people will be able to pay 
for their essential imports during re- 
conversion, until their export trade in- 
creases to the point where they can pay 
for such imports from their own income. 

The credit makes it possible for Britain 
to remove most of the restrictions on the 
exchangeability of sterling, to end the 
sterling-area pool of dollars, to remove 
discriminations in the operation of im- 
port control, and to undertake that any 
payments on the wartime sterling bal- 
ances shall be in a form available for 
use in any currency area without dis- 
crimination. These are very great gains, 
and they are promised in precise terms 
in the agrement. 

The fundamental thing is that the 
world’s two great international curren- 
cies, pounds sterling and dollars, are 
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made reliably exchangeable for each 
other. When the loan is in effect we 
shall be over that great hurdle, and the 
International Monetary Fund can start 
out under conditions that make success 
in its operations probable. In addition, 
we shall hold the precise commitments 
of the British Government to which I 
have referred. I know of nothing more 
important to foreign traders, in the 
United States or elsewhere. 

There will remain the major job of 
general international negotiations to re- 
duce the direct barriers which all gov- 
ernments maintain against the import 
of many sorts of goods, remove discrimi- 
nation in those barriers, and lay down 
a common code of principles to guide 
the actions of governments in respect to 
foreign trade. 

Here we are on ground which Mr. Hull 
looked forward to in 1918, and most of 
which he actively explored in the admin- 
istration of the Trade Agreements Act 
from 1934 on. 

The main ideas have become familiar 
to the country and to business through 
the work of Mr. Hull and his associates, 
and through the Congressional hearings 
and debates on the several renewals of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 


Salutary Proposals 


Our present thinking is made clear in 
detail in the Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment which 
were published last December and which 
we hope every businessman and trade 
organization will study. 

In briefest outline, the proposals con- 
template: 

1. That a common code be adopted to 
govern the regulation of international 
commerce by governments. 

2. That tariffs be substantially re- 
duced and that preferences be elimi- 
nated. 

3. That quantitative quotas and em- 
bargoes be limited to a few really neces- 
sary cases and be administered without 
discrimination. 

4. That subsidies on exports be con- 
fined to exceptional cases defined in gen- 
eral rules. 

5. That governments conducting for- 
eign trade through their own agencies 
give equal treatment to the commerce 
of all friendly States and make their 
purchases and sales on _ economic 
grounds. 

6. That cartels and combines be pre- 
vented by international action from re- 
stricting the commerce of the world. 

7. That the special problems of sur- 
plus commodities be dealt with by ar- 
rangements between governments. Such 
arrangements should seek always to ex- 
band consumption rather than restrict 
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production; they should be attended at 
every point by full publicity; and con- 
suming countries should always have an 
equal voice with exporting countries in 
their making and administration. 

8. That an international trade organ- 
ization be created under the Economic 
and Social Council as an integral part 
of the structure of the United Nations. 

9. That each country take domestic 
action appropriate to its own system de- 
signed to provide full and regular em- 
ployment, but always by procedures 
which do not export its unemployment 
to its neighbors. 

We hope that everybody will study 
these proposals and express reasoned 
views before detailed international ne- 
gotiations start. 


Not Short or Easy 


Those negotiations are not going to 
be either short or easy. There is already 
great pressure for increased protection 
in many countries. If we are going to 
resist such pressure and reduce the bar- 
riers that now exist, and open markets 
everywhere to enterprise, we shall need 
the strong support of every businessman 
in the United States. 

I end where I began. This effort is an 
effort for prosperity, but it is also more 
than that. The cooperation of all coun- 
tries for the common benefit in practical 
affairs is part of their political cooper- 
ation, on which in turn the preservation 
of the peace depends. 
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rings. The roller bearings would be similar 
to the Timken type 

26. Belgium—FEtablissements Leopold 
S'Jongers, 137, Boulevard de la Sauveniere, 
Liege, desires purchase quotations on X-ray 
apparatus—medical. 

27. Belgium—Manufactures de Cables Elec- 
triques & de Caoutchouc S. A., Eupen, desires 
purchase quotations on special insulating 
paper for electric cables; insulating synthetic 
varnishes oil-based (colorless and black); 
cellulosic lacquers—colorless, black, red. De- 
scriptive details are available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Washington 
26, >. CG. 

28. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Chan- 
tiers Navals de Liege-Monsin, Ile Monsin 
Liege, desires purchase quotations on pneu- 
matic and electric machine tools for sheet- 
iron working (cutting, shearing, riveting, 
bending, boring); arc-welding equipment; 
portable wood saws; small and medium power 
marine engines. 

29. Belgium—Soc. Belge des Condensateurs 
Electrochimiques, 63, rue des Commercants, 
Brussels, desires purchase quotations on 
electrolytic paper used for making condens- 


ers 
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30. England—Baxendale & Co., Ltd., 10-20 
Thomas Street, Manchester 4, desires pur- 
chase quotations on glass-working machinery 
and tools, such as equipment for working on 
prepared sheets and tubes of manufactured 
glass, including a diamond dust trepanning 
or boring machine for working out holes in 
plate glass, varying from one-half inch to 20 
inches in diameter. The firm is planning to 
modernize its glass-working shops with a 
view toward lower operating costs, and it is 
interested in obtaining from American man- 
ufacturers technical information about new 
techniques employed in the industry, as well 
as machinery and labor-saving devices nec- 
essary to carry out the improvements. All 
correspondence should be addressed c/o Ma- 
chinery Department. 

31. India—Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India), Ltd., Bombay, desires purchase quo- 
tations on the following plastic molding 
powders: 6 long tons cellulose acetate buty- 
rate; 200 long tons urea formaldehyde; 294 
long tons phenol formaldehyde. 

32. Italy—Francesco Bruscoli, 97 Borgog- 
nissaanti, Florence, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for leather- 
working and bookbinding machinery, and 
cloth for hand bookbinding. 

33. Italy—Cartiere del Maglio e di Brodano, 
9 Via Montegrappa, Bologna, desires purchase 
quotations on anthracite coal (4,400 tons 
annually); and fir and linseed cellulose for 
the manufacture of paper (650 tons annu- 
ally). 

34. Italy—Attilio Parentini, 2 Piazza S. Gio- 
vanni, Florence, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for pigments and dyes 
used in the manufacture of inks, paper, var- 
nish, linoleum, rubberized cloth, ceramics, 
and handicraft leathers. 

35. Italy—Soc. An. Prodotti Specializzati 
Zanardi, 2 Via della Grada, Bologna, desires 
purchase quotations on basic pharmaceutical 
and medicinal ingredients, especially those 
used in the preparation of sedatives for ner- 
vous conditions; cod-liver oil; specialties, 
such as aspirin, indigestion tablets, and the 
like. 

36. Italy—‘S. T. I. P. A.” Soc. Toscana In- 
dustria Felletterie Affini, 20 Piazza Indipen- 
denza, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on calf, sheep, and other skins used in the 
leather-handicraft industry. 

37. Italy—Vittorio Zandegiacomo, 1 Corso, 
Trieste, desires purchase quotations on and 
representations for cutlery: razors and 
blades; scissors and shears; tableware and 
kitchenware; barber implements; silverware, 
and the like; also electric razors for barber 
shops or for home use. 

38. Mexico—Constructora y Urbanizadora 
de Tampico, S. A., Olmos 214 Sur, Tampico, 
Tamaulipas, desires purchase quotations on 
1,000 metric tons of portland cement, suit- 
able for ordinary house construction. 

39. Netherlands—A. J. Van Der Linde, C. V., 
38 Rozengracht, Amsterdam, C, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
supplies for artistic painting and drawing 
materials for technical schools. 

40. Netherlands—Amsterdamsche Ballast 
Maatschappij, N. V., 133 Prins Hendrikkade, 
Amsterdam, C., desires purchase quotations 
on boilers, up to 150 m* heating surface, 
steam pressure, 12 kg.; and Diesel engines 
up to 300 b. h. p. 

41. Netherlands—Novex Handelmaatschap- 
pij, N. V., 3 Krammerstraat, Amsterdam, Z.., 
desires purchase quotations on bicycles. 

42. Newfoundland—J. W. McGrath, 168 
Water Street, St. John’s, desires purchase 
quotations on 100 gross of 3-0z. to 6-0z. con- 
tainers of mosquito lotion bottled for retail 
trade 
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Trade Opportunity 


43. Belgian Congo—Crédit Foncier Africain, 
Elizabethville, has expressed interest in ob- 
taining an agency for the sale of American 
air-conditioning equipment in the Belgian 
Congo. It requests catalogs from various 
maufacturers so that equipment may be se- 
lected which is best suited to the climate of 
the Congo and, at the same time, can be sup- 
plied at a reasonable cost. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Cuba; Guatemala. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Mex- 
ico. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Peru. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Mexico 

Lumber Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Switzerland; Venezuela. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Im- 
porters and Dealers—Colombia, 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 


Importers and 
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no new builders’ supplies have been re- 
ceived from the United States or Europe, 
and importers feared that shortages 
might hamper the entire construction 
industry. 

Uruguay’s import balance of trade 
during January amounted to $699,530, 
the difference between exports of $7,329,- 
726 and imports of $8,029,256. If the 
$97,500 worth of gold imported by the 
Bank of the Republic for banking pur- 
poses were excluded, the import balance 
would be reduced to $602,030. This com- 
pares with an export balance of $5,644,- 
124 for January 1945. 

Stock exchange activity was sustained, 
with prices firm. The volume of sales 
was equally divided between Government 
bonds and industrial shares, with cer- 
tain of the latter showing price gains due 
principally to new issues. The influx 
of Argentine capital into Uruguay con- 
tinued, though at a slower pace than in 
March. Government collections im- 
proved. Principal revenues amounted to 
26,300,000 pesos for the first 2 months of 
1946, or 8,000,000 pesos more than for 
the same period in 1945. Collections 
throughout the country were reported 
satisfactory. The buying rate for the 
dollar remained unchanged in the “free” 
market at 1.78 pesos. 
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Venezuela 


Commodity Controls 


National Supply Commission Reor- 
ganized.—The three-member commis- 
sion originally authorized to administer 
the National Supply Commission of 
Venezuela established by decree No. 176 
of August 15, 1944, was abolished on 
April 2, 1946, by decree No. 232 of the 
revolutionary junta of Government. 
The new decree places a single National 
Supply Commissioner in charge of the 
agency and gives that organization, in 
addition to its original functions, the 
power to buy and sell articles of prime 
necessity for the account of the Gov- 
ernment, in order to assure adequate 
supplies or maintain equitable prices. 

|For original announcement of establish- 
ment of the Venezuelan National Supply 
Commission, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for January 6, 1945.] 





Contributors’ 
Column 


Karl H. Koranyi (“Czechoslovakia Re- 
builds Its Economy and Trade”).—Born 
Vienna, Austria. Academy for World 
Trade, Vienna, University of Vienna 
(Doctor of Political Sciences, 1925) 
Banking and industry in Central and 
Western Europe; Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp., Retail Research Associa- 
tion, New York: Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Berlin and Paris, 
1935-39; rejoined the Bureau in 1944; 
consultant to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Washington; OPA, 
1942-44: on special assignment with the 
War Department in England and Ger- 
many, 1945; at present in European Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mar J. Wasserman (“World Fund and 
Bank—Potent Trade Instruments”’)— 
Born St. Louis, Mo. Cornell University, 
A. B., 1918; University of Illinois, A. M. 
1921: University of Lyons, France, Doc- 
torate in Economics, 1925; U. S. Army 
Air Force, 1917-19; Associate and Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics, University of 
Illinois, 1925-34; Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council (research in 
France) , 1927-29; senior economist, AAA, 
Department of Agriculture, 1934-35; Di- 
rector of Finance, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, 1935-37; Chief Statistician, Bu- 
reau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Board, 1937-41; statis- 
tician, Office of Export Control, 1941; 
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principal and head economist, Economie 
Defense Board, BEW and FEA, 1941-45. 
at present Head Economist, Financia) 
Policy Branch, Office of Internationa) 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Paul Wiers (“World-Trade Round-Up: 
Recent Salient Trends’’).—Born Grand 
Rapids, Mich. University of Michigan 
B. Sc. 1929, M. A. 1931. From 1929 to 1937 
with University of Michigan as Research 
Assistant, Assistant in Economic Statis. 
tics, Instructor in Economics and Statis. 
tics, Teaching Fellow in Economics, ang 
Racham Graduate Fellow; Office of 
Budget Director, State of Michigan, 1937- 
39; Instructor in Economics and Ac. 
counting, University of Minnesota, 1939_ 
41; WPB, 1941-45; now assistant to the 
Chief of Trade Statistics Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 





Oversea SURPLUS 
Disposal 
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of relief supplies and have placed orders 
for additional $5,000,000. British inter- 
est in commercial-type aircraft and 
floating equipment is reported by OFLC 
First offerings of Army and Navy harbor 
craft and port equipment were sold off 
quickly for $4,100,000. These included 
barges, launches, harbor tugs, fire patrol 
boats, oil tankers, and floating crane— 
with Poland, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium the principal buyers. 

More than 100 former Army trans- 
port planes have been divided between 
11 European countries to help reestablish 
air networks of the Continent. These in- 
clude C—47s, C—53s, and C—54s priced from 
$20,000 to $40,000, depending on con- 
dition. In all, 230 surplus planes, in- 
cluding trainers and small liaison craft, 
have been disposed of in addition to spare 
parts and engines. Meanwhile, nego- 
tiations are progressing with the French 
and Belgian Governments for the sale 
of fixed installations in both countries. 
These include automotive repair shops 
equipped with Army-installed machinery, 
camps, hospitals, railroad repair shops, 
and port installations. In many cases 
these installations have been turned over 
to the French and Belgian Governments 
pending negotiations for completion of 
sales. 





A 2-kilowatt radio transmitter to be 
installed in March in the city of Ibarra, 
Ecuador, was manufactured in Colom- 
bia, reports the South American press. 
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World Fund and 
Bank—Potent Trade 
Instruments 


(Continued from p. 5) 


tions, surplus, and reserves increase, the 
Bank’s capacity to lend will also grow. 
Table 1 shows the subscriptions and vot- 
ing power of members of the Bank. 

The Bank may guarantee, participate 
in, or make loans to any member or any 
political subdivision of a member and to 
any business, industrial, or agricultural 
enterprise in the territories of a member. 
In doing so it can also raise funds, 
through the sale of its own debentures, 
guaranteed bonds, and participations. 


Conditions and Qualifications 


The Bretton Woods Articles of Agree- 
ment placed certain conditions upon 
loans by the Bank. In the first place, the 
Bank must be satisfied that the borrower 
is unable to obtain funds otherwise upon 
as reasonable conditions. The Bank 
must also examine carefully all projects 
which are submitted as a basis for a loan, 
determine that the rate of interest is 
appropriate to the project, and that the 
repayment prospects are good. Should 
the borrower be other than the member 
in whose territory the project is located, 
the loan must be guaranteed by either 
the member, the central bank of the 
country, or some comparable agency. 
The Bank itself is entitled to compensa- 
tion for risks incurred in all loans it 
makes or guarantees. 

The Bank may not impose any condi- 
tions concerning the place where the 
proceeds of a loan are spent, but it must 
insure that the proceeds are used only 
for the purposes for which the loan was 
granted. However, if a loan is made in 
dollars, for instance, it is obvious that its 
proceeds are likely to be spent in the 
United States. 

The borrowed money will not be im- 
mediately turned over to the borrower. 
Instead a line of credit, or an account in 
the name of the borrower, will be estab- 
lished. The amount of the loan will be 
credited to this account in the currencies 
in which the loan is made. The borrower 
can draw on this account to meet the 
expenses of the approved project as they 
are actually incurred. The total amount 
of direct loans, Bank guaranties, and 
participation may not exceed 100 percent 
of the unimpaired subscribed capital, re- 
serves, and surplus of the Bank. 

The Bank does not make loans to en- 
able the borrower to purchase domestic 
goods and services. For direct loans, it 
furnishes the borrower foreign curren- 
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cies, gold, or foreign exchange. The 
Bank is authorized to charge a commis- 
sion for making or guaranteeing loans— 
which commission cannot be less than 1 
percent or more than 1'% percent per 
year on the outstanding portion of a 
loan. 

The Bank may buy, sell, and deal in 
securities which it has either issued or 
guaranteed and such other securities as 
the directors representing three-fourths 
of the total voting power deem proper. 
The Bank has also the power to deal with 
any person, partnership, corporation, or 
other legal entity in the territory of any 
member. 


Will Be Big Borrower 


If the present demands for funds for 
reconstruction and development are any 
indication, the Bank is likely to be one of 
the largest borrowers ever to have en- 
tered the world’s capital market. Since 
its funds will be raised largely through 
the sale of bonds to private investors in 
the United States, legislation will be 
needed to make these obligations eligible 
for purchase by important institutional 
investors. 

Some steps toward this end have al- 
ready been taken; the banking laws of 
New York State already have been 
amended to permit such investments by 
savings banks and trust funds. Similar 
laws permitting investment by insurance 
companies have not as yet been voted. 
The New York State legislation may in- 
fluence other States to support similar 
measures, aS well as action to permit 
insurance-company participation. 

The operations of the Bank may thus 
open needed channels of investment and 
provide opportunities for participation 
by private financial houses both in the 
investment of funds and in the market- 
ing of securities. Since savings in this 
country have tended to outrun invest- 
ment opportunities, thereby withdrawing 
purchasing power from circulation, these 
additional investment opportunities 
should aid in putting idle funds to work 
and promote increased economic ac- 
tivity. 


Numerous Customers Likely 


The exact amount which the Bank will 
lend during the next few years cannot 
be determined at present. It is likely to 
have many customers applying for loans 
as soon as its doors open. Its loans 
should result. in orders for capital goods 
and raw materials, producing business 
which would not have been possible with- 
out its credit facilities, as well as invest- 
ment opportunities created by the sale 
of its debentures and guaranteed loans. 

As reconstruction and development 
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proceed from the Bank’s lending opera- 
tions, not only will our export markets 
be expanded but importers will in all 
likelihood find increased supply sources 
for the purchase of goods. 


Savannah Implemented Pact 


The principles of the Bank and the 
Fund were outlined at Bretton Woods in 
the summer of 1944. At Savannah, Ga., 
in March 1946, the necessary steps were 
taken to implement this agreement. The 
Honorable Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Governor of the Fund and 
the Bank for the United States, was 
elected chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of both the Fund and the Bank. 
Representatives of other members of the 
“big five” subscribers, the United King- 
dom, China, France, and India, were 
elected to vice chairmanships. 

One of the first steps taken by the 
Governors was the appointment of a 
Procedures Committee consisting of 12 
governors to act as a steering and study 
committee for the Savannah meeting of 
the Boards of Governors—which would 
also be available after the Savannah 
meetings. The members of the Proce- 
dures Committee are: Chairman, United 
States; Vice Chairman, United Kingdom; 
members, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, and Poland. Committees 
were also appointed on credentials, 
agenda, bylaws, the site for the Bank 
and the Fund, the functions and re- 
muneration of executive directors and 
other officers, nominations, membership, 
as well as two “ad hoc” committees on 
the election of executive directors and 
the representation of India. 

The committee on site recommended, 
and the Governors approved, the Metro- 
politan area of Washington as the loca- 
tion of the Fund and the Bank. 

The day-to-day operations of the Fund 
and the Bank as well as certain problems 
of policy are entrusted to the executive 
directors of each institution. The five 
countries with the largest quotas have the 
right to appoint executive directors for 
both the Fund and the Bank. The other 
countries may elect seven additional ex- 
ecutive directors for the Fund; two rep- 
resent the Latin-American countries and 
five the others. For the Bank, in addi- 
tion to the five appointed executive di- 
rectors, seven are elected by those mem- 
ber countries which do not have the 
right to appoint them. 

The appointed executive director has 
the number of votes of the member coun- 
try which appointed him. The elected 
executive director, on the other hand, 
casts the numbers of votes of those coun- 
tries which elected him. In the Fund, 
the voting power of executive directors 
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may be modified by the financial posi- 
tion of a member toward the Fund. The 
appointed executive directors, those 
elected at Savannah, together with their 
normal voting power, are shown in 
table 2. 


Officers’ Functions, Salaries 


The most spirited debates at Savan- 
nah were those concerned with the func- 
tions and remuneration of the officers of 
these two institutions. These officers 
are the Executive Directors and the ad- 
ministrative heads, the Managing Di- 
rector of the Fund and the President of 
the Bank. The United States delega- 
tion took the position that the executive 
directors should be full-time employees 
and that salaries should be commensu- 
rate with those paid the higher officers 
of our large commercial banks. Certain 
other countries favored part-time execu- 
tive directors and lower salaries. 

After some discussion the salaries were 
fixed at rates closely corresponding t 
the desires of the United States delega- 
tion. Those of the Managing Director 
of the Fund and President of the Bank 
were fixed at $30,000 a year, those of the 
Executive Directors of both the Fund 
and the Bank, who serve for 2 years, at 
$17,000 a year and their alternates at 
$11,500 on the basis of full-time service. 
Following the precedent set by the 
United Nations, these salaries are net 
and free from income taxes. The Fund 
and the Bank will pay the income taxes, 
up to certain limits, imposed by the re- 
spective countries on these salaries. The 
Governors also determined that each 
executive director and his alternate 
would devote all the time that the work 
of these two institutions requires and 
that, between them, one is to be contin- 
uously available at the main office. This 
represents an application of the prin- 
ciple of full-time directors, since either 
the executive director or his alternate 
will be continuously in attendance. 


Questions of Representation 


The Board of Governors approved the 
recommendation of the committee on 
membership that those countries which 
participated in the Bretton Woods delib- 
erations, but which have not signed the 
Agreements, should receive an extension 
of time until December 31, 1946, to join 
the Fund and the Bank with all the 
privileges of original membership. 
These countries are Australia, Haiti, 
Liberia, New Zealand, the U. S. S. R., 
and Venezuela. Colombia is a member 
of the Fund but not of the Bank. Den- 
mark, which had an observer at the Bret- 
ton Woods conference, was qualified for 
original membership but had not signed 
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the Articles of Agreement and did not 
have a quota. The quota for Denmark 
was fixed at $68,000,000 for both the 
Fund and the Bank, and that country 
has now signed the Articles of Agree- 
ment. 

An interesting discussion was held on 
the problem of India’s representation. 
The five nations having the largest 
quotas in the Fund and Bank have the 
right to appoint executive directors. 
One of these, the U. S. S. R., has not as 
yet signed the Articles of Agreement. 
The right to appoint an executive di- 
rector consequently fell to India, the 
next largest subscriber. However, if the 
U. S. S. R. should sign the Articles of 
Agreement, India would lose the right 
of appointing an executive director, since 
the U.S. S. R. has one of the five largest 
quotas. 

A special ‘‘ad hoc” committee consid- 
ered the problem of India’s represen- 
tation. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of the late Lord Keynes, 
interpreted the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment to mean that any member nation 
which had one of the five largest quotas 
at the date of the regular election of 
executive directors would be entitled to 
appoint an executive director. These ap- 
pointed executive directors could hold 
office until the next regular election 
Should the U. S. S. R. in the meantime 
sign the agreement, India would have 
an executive director until the next 
meeting of the Governors; at that time 
it could stand for regular election with 
the other nations. 

The committee on bylaws held a num- 
ber of meetirigs to consider the proposals 
submitted by the United States Delega- 
tion. The final bylaws which were 
adopted were based largely on the United 
States proposals. Roman L. Horne, of 
the Treasury Department, was appointed 
Temporary Secretary of the Fund and 
John S. Hooker, of the Department of 
State, Temporary Secretary of the Bank. 

Cuba, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Uruguay were participants in the 
Bretton Woods negotiations but had not 
signed the Articles of Agreement before 
the Savannah meetings. These coun- 
tries signed during the Savannah confer- 
ence and participated in the meetings 
Therefore, at present, the Fund has 39 
members and the Bank 38. In addition, 
applications for membership were re- 
ceived from Turkey, Italy, Syria, and 
the Lebanon. These applications were 
supported by the United States and re- 
ferred to the Executive Directors for 
study and recommendation. Paraguay, 
which had a quota of $2,000,000 at the 
Fund, asked to have its Fund quota 
raised to $5,000,000. This problem was 


referred to the Executive Directors for 


study and report. The fiscal year for 
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both the Fund and Bank was fixed as 
July 1 to June 30. 


Debated Points Resolved 


The principal points at issue at Savan. = 
nah were the powers delegated to the 
executive directors and the continuous 
sessions of executive directors in the day. 
to-day management of the institutions, 
The bylaws that were adopted delegate 
to the executive directors those powers 
which are not specifically reserved by the . 
Articles of Agreement, for the Governors, 
The executive directors or their alter. 
nates, unlike the Governors who meet 
infrequently, will be in continuous at. 
tendance at the main offices of these in. 
stitutions and will, therefore, be able to 
decide promptly matters of administra. 
tion and policy. 

These bylaws, the location of the in. | XX. 
stitutions at Washington, the salaries for 
the officers, and provisions for optional * 
full-time executive directors represent 
acceptance of the American conception 
of these two organizations by the mas 
jority of delegates. 















Will Begin Operations Soon 






With the selection of a site, the elecn 
tion of the executive directors, and the® 
adoption of bylaws, these two institue@ 
tions will shortly be in a position to open 
their doors. The temporary secretaries 
of the Fund and the Bank are seeking 
quarters, and the executive directors” 
were scheduled to meet for the Fund on 
May 6, for the Bank May 7, in Washing- 
ton, to appoint a managing director off 
the Fund, a president of the Bank, and® 
attend to other organizational details, 
In addition, the executive directors will” 
eXamine and recommend to the Gover- 
nors on the admission of the new appli- 
cants, the selection of an advisory cous 
cil for the Bank, and the ability of the? 
Bank to lend, or guarantee loans, for the 
purpose of monetary reconstruction and 
stabilization 

The problem of the marketing of the? 
Bank’s debentures and guarantied loans 
as well as the type of securities to be 
issued by the Bank are other subjects™ 
which will doubtless be considered by | 
the executive directors at this meeting§ 
These matters will take several months 
to complete. The Fund and Bank may 
open their doors for business early next 
fall. f 














































Australia imported 16,000 hundred) 
weight (800 long tons) of crude rubber 
in November 1945. During the 5 months) 
ended November 1945, crude-rubber ime) 
ports were 75,000 hundredweight (3,750 
long tons), of which Ceylon supplied 
nearly 79 percent. 













